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SOLEMN REVIEW. 



SECTION I. 

" Shall the sword devour forever ? 

Wfi regard with horror tlie custom of tlie ancient heath- 
ens in ofiering. their children in sacrifice to idols. We are 
shocked with the customs of. the Hindoos, in prostrating them- 
iselves before the car of an idol ta be crushed to death : in 
burning women alive on the funeral' piles of their husbands ; 
in offering a monthly sacrifice, .by. costing living children iuto 
the Ganges to be drawned*. We read with astonishment of 
th^ sacrifices raad^ 20- the papal crusades, and in the Ma- 
hometan and Hindoo pilgrimages. We wonder at the blind- 
ness of christis^ nations, .who have esteemed it right and 
honorable to biiy and sell Africans, as property, and reduce 
them to bondage for life. . But that which is fashionable and* 
popular in ajcountry is- esteemed right and honorable, whatev- 
er may be its nature in the views of men better informed. 

But while we look back with a mixture of wonder, indigna- 
tion- and pity, on many- of the customs of former ages, are we 
careful to enquire, wliether some customs, which we deem hon- 
orable, are not the elfeot of popular delusion ? and v/hether 
they will not be so regarded by future generations ? Is it not 
a fact, that one of the most horrid customs of savage mentis 
npw popular in every nation in Christendom? What custom 
of the/ most barbarous nation<< is more repugnant to the feel- 
iRgs of piety, humanity and justice, than that of deciding con- 
troversies between nations by the edge of tiie sword^ by pow- 
der and ball, or the point of the bayoivel^ \^\voX «iS5wfc\ 'ssss-^w^!^ 
custom has occasioned half the dc^oVaXAWv •^^^tKva.«t\?3 ^^ "^ 
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liuman race ? And what but the grossest infhluation, couM 
render such a custom popular among rational beings. 

When we consider how great a part of mankind have per- 
ished by the hands of each other, and how large a portion of 
]mman calamity has resulted from war ; it surely cannot ap- 
pear indifferent, whether this custom is or is not the effect of 
delusion. Certainly there is no custom which d^sen es a more 
tliorough examination, than that which has occasioned more 
slaughter and misqry, tlian all the other abominable customs of 
the heathen world. 

War has been so long fashionable an^ong all nations, that its 
enormity is but little regarded ; or when thought of at all, it is 
usually considered as an evil necessary and unavoidable. Per- 
haps it is really so in the present state of society, and the pre- 
sent views of mankind. But the question to be considered is 
this ; cannot the state of society and the views of civilized men 
be 30 changed as tq abolish a barbarous custom, and render 
wai^s unnecessary and avoidable ? 

if this question maybe answered in the aBirmative, then we 
VAV.y Iiope "the sword will not devour forever." 

Some may be ready to exclaim, none but God can produce 
f,-.icb an effect as the abolition of war ; and we must wait for the 
r.iillwinial day. We admit that God only can produce the ne-» 
cessary change in the state of society, and the views of men ; 
but God works by human agency and human means. God on- 
ly could liave overthrown the empire of Napoleon ; but this 
he did ])y granting success to the efforts of the allied powers. 
He only could have produced such n change in tlio views of the 
British nation, as to abulish tlic slavo trade: yet tiio evcr.i \\\r? 
brought about by a long course of persevering and honorabI*=* 
exertions of benevolent men. 

When the thing was first proposed, it probably appeared to 
the majority of the people, us an unavailing and chimericrJ 
project. But God raised up powerful advocates, gave them the 
spirit of persever-uuce. und finally crowned their efforts witl^ 
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glorioits success. Now, it is probable, thousands of people avf 
wonderiug how such an. ubomiiiubie ti'afilc ever had existence 
in a nation which had the least pretensions to chiistianity or 
civihzation. In a similar manner God can put an end to war^ 
and fill the world with astonishment^ that rational beings ever 
thought of such a mode of settling controversies. 

As to waiting for the millennium to put an end to war, with- 
out any exertions on our own part; this is like the sinner's 
waiting God's time for conversion, while he pui'sueshis course 
of vice and impiety. If ever there shall be a millennium, in 
which tlic sword will cease to devour, it will probably be effectr 
ed by the blessing of God on tlie benevolent exertioiis of en- 
lightened men. Perhaps no one thing is now a greater obstJi- 
^ clc in the way of the wished for state of the church, than the 
sj7irit and custom of war, which is maintained by christians 
themselves. Is it not then time, that efforts sliould be made 
to enhghten the minds of christians on a subject of such infi- 
uite importance to the happiness of the himian race ? 

It is not the present object to prove, that a nation may not 

defend their lives, their liberties and th6ir property against an 

hivading foe; but to enquire wliethor it is notpossible to effect 

sudi a chang-e in the \iiews of men, that there shall be no oc- 

^^ casion for defensive war. That such a state of things is desi- 

r rable, no enlightened christian can deny. That it, can be pro- 
duced without expensive and persevering efforts is not imagine 

, ed. But are not such eflbrts to exclude the miseries of war. 
Irom the world, as laudable, as tjiose which have for their ob- 

 ject the support of such a malignant and desolating custom ? 
The whole amount of property in the United States, is pro- 

•. bably of far less value, tlian what has be^n expendedand des- 

%^ayed within two centuries by wars hi Christendom. Sup- 
pose, then, that one iiftli of this amount had- been judiciously 
laid out by peace associations in the different states ^nd na- 
tions, hi cultivating the spirit and art of ^eace^ ^sca^Vcv. e^^\Jc«v;^ 
9 just abhoireace of war j. would uol t\\Q ox\\^t ^q>>« ^IxX^^iXvos^ 

A2 
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been in a great measure saved, besides many millions of lives^ 
and an immense portion of misery? Had the whole value of 
what has been expended in wars, been appropriated to the pur- 
pose of peace, how laudable would have been the appropria- 
tion, and how blessed the consequences ! 

m 

SECTION IL 

" Shall the sword devour forever ?" 

That it is possible to produce such a state of society, as tGf^ . 
exclude national wars, may appear probable from tliQ follow- . 
ing facts. 

1. It is impossible for the rulers of any one nation to do 
much in carrying on a war with auothcr, without the aid of 
aubjetts, or the common people. 

2. A war between two nations is generally produced by the 
influence of a small number of ambhious and unprincipled in- 
dividnals ; while the greater part of .the^ nation, has no hand 
in the business until war is proclaiioed. 

3. A Tast majority of every civilized nation have an aver- 
sion to war ; such an aversion »that it requires much efforX. and 

^ management, to, worl^up their, passions so far, tliat they are 
willing personafly 19 engage in such hazardous and bloody 
«,u^ictsr. The more any people are civilized and christiani!&- 
ed, the greater is their aversion to war ; and the more power- 
ful exertions are necessary to excite what is cajiled the war spi* 
rit. Were it pot for the influence of a few ambitious or re> 
vengeful men, an offensive war could not be undertaken with 
any prospect of success, except when the mass of the people 
are either HRcivilized, or jslaves. If then, aa great exertions . 
should be made to excite a just abhorrence of war, as hav^-of-i . 
ten been made to excite a war spirit, we may be very certain 
that rulers would And little encouragement to engage in any 
war, which is not striotly defensive. And as soon as offensive 
wars shall cease, defci^sive wars irilf of course be unknown. 
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4. It is. an atlVoiit to.^ommon, sense, to pretend that milita-* 
xy officers and soldiers have no right to inquire whether a war 
ho jnst or unjust ; and that all they have to do is to obey tlie 
orders of government, Suqh a doctrine is fit^ to be tauglit 
only to slaves without souls. If a jiian, is. called to fight Le 
should be faithfully informed, and fully satisfied, that he is 
not to act the part of a murderer, that tlie blood of men may 
not be required at his hands. ^L very soldier ought to be im- 
pressecj \yiih the idea, that offensive war is murderous, and 
that *y>, government on earth has au)^ rJgbt. to compel him to . 
shed blood in a wanton a$id aggressive war. Yet in the pre- 
sent state of general delusion, the soldiers and most of the cit- 
izens are .tfe^ated as having np more right to judge of the jus- 
tice or the injustice of a war, than the horses employed in mi- 
litary service.. On one side a war is. certainly unjust and mur- 
derous« Yet on both^iden it4s co;iJ^idered as the duty of sol- 
diers to submit to ^he orders of government, and fight, wheth- 
er it be murder or not murder I With the same propriety it 
might be considered as the duty of a citizen, to obey an or- 
der of government for murdering an individual of his own na- 
tioa^ _ 

5. National wars often originate from such petty offences, as 
would not justify the taking of a single life, and from fi|T«^ 
principles, of honor, whiich everj' christian should abhor .■^"' 
What can.be rn,ore^per/ect delusion, than to suj[)po9e the )ionor 
of a nation requijres a declaration of war, for such offences as 
would not justify one individual in taking the life of anotlier ? 
Or what can be more absurd than to suppose the hpnor of a 
nation requires going to war, while, there is not even the pros- 
pect of advantage? .I» such petulence, as would disgrace a 
common citi^n^or &uch a revengeful spirit, as would disgrace 
a savage, becoming the digijity of a national government, or 
the ruler of a christian people i^ 

To sacrifice human beings to false notions of national l\<^\vc^x^ 
or to the ambition or avarice of rulei%*\stvo\i^\x^t\Ja3v\^.x^ s?^««^ 
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thrni In iMolo'jli, or any otlicr lieatheii deity. As soo!i as the 
i?ycs ol' people can ])c opened to see that wiir is the eflect of 
drli!.VioiK it will then become as unpopular as any other hea^ 
tJienijjli mode of ollbring human sacriliccs. 

It is enoi!ijh\o lill the mind of any reflecthig man \i\\\\ hor- 
ror, to think of the miUious of his fellow men, who have becu 
sacriiiced to t!ic ambition, the avm'ice, the petulance, or the ' 
proihgitcy ol'inigodLy rulers. How shocking the thought, of 
ar>iiies meeting, under tJic: iufiuence of enmity, artificially exci- 
ted, to plunge their bayonets into, the breasts of each other : 
and iluis to offer human sacrifices l)y thousands, to some idoli-. 
/.od phiintoms of ambitious or i*evengeful men ! In every war 
iliut Jias taken pjace, the soldiers, on one "side or the other, 
Iicivo ^>ee'.> either the slaves or the dupes of deluded or unprin-. 
cipled rulers. The soldiers <>i» each side, often meet wiiliout 
ever hnvi:ig experle!i'.:fd the least injury from each other ; — 
wiili no eiiniitv but wjiat has been artiliciallv Rxcited, ami 
wiiho'it havii:^.^ tlio least ground to be ofi'ended with each otiK 
ev, ji-.iy more rhaji they had in a time of perfect peace. Yet 
tho^e wi\o nevvjy had any provocation I'roni one anoth.er, nor 
u!!y hunl in proclaiming the war, are by art inspired with en- 
tnity, and made to thirst for each othei*'s blood, and to perish 
by eacli other's bands. A more barbarous mode of oitering 
human sacrifices was never practised by the most savage na- 
tions ; nor one, it is believed, more abhorrent in the eyes of 
Heaven. 

Public wars and private duels seem to be practised on sitni- 
lar. principles. O'^ntlemen may fight and kill for petty offen- 
ces 5 but if connnon people do the same, they are hanged as 
murderers. Gentlemen of the sword cannot wait the slow op- 
eration of law, for the redress of supposed wrongs, but must 
show themselves men of spirit, that is, ready to kill for an of- 
fensive word. What is deemed honorable virtue in them, i^ 
shameful vice in, other people. That benevolent,, forbearing, • 
spirit^ which is the glory of good people, is thought beneath 
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the dignity of a gentleman of hoTior. First to give a clial- 
lenge, and thus notify a man of a wish to kill liim, is supposed 
to exclude the sin of murder. So in regard to wnr makers, 
that magnanimity and forl^earance, which woukl adorn the char- 
acter of a private christian, is dcspiijcdhy the ambitious ruler, in 
relation to himsQif. And that petulance, rashness, and disre- 
gard to the lives of others, which would render a private citi- 
scen the object of just and general abhorrence^ are regarded 
by many, as honorable traits in the character of one, who is 
exalted to rule over men. If in the exercise of this haughty, 
unfeehng and vindictive temper he declares war, this declara- 
tion, he fancies, will secure him from the guilt of murder. — 
Tlius thousands after thousands are sacrificed on the altar of his 
ungodly ambition ; and every means, which ingenuity can in- 
vent, is employed to delude the imfortunate victims, and 
make them believe, that with such sacrifices God is well plea- 
sed. 

There? is, however, one circumstance usually attending pub- 
lic wars, which renders them more detestable than private du- 
els. The duellist usually has the generosity to do his own 
fighting ; but war makers usually have the mcannesf. to a- 
void the dangers which thqy create, and to call on other peo- 
ple to fight their battles. 

Duelling is indeed a horrible custom ; but w^ar is as mTich 
more horrible, as it is more desolating and ruinous. As to 
the principles on which war is practised, it has no advantage 
of duelling. It is in fact national duelling^ attended generally 
with til is dishonorable circv.mstai":ce, that those who give and 
nccept the oballcDce. crill tocrrtlicr a nuillituck ofseconus^ au^t 
tjicn iiavo not tho n'.apnnnlmity, first to risk their o\Nn Jives^ 
'but thcv involve their seconds in \\ blowlv contest, while tltov 
ihemsolves .stand remote from daugor, as spectaKnr, or at 
most as directors of the awful combat. Or perhaps mo^c. 
rommo?{lv. ufrer issiMii"' tbeir bloodv v\VA^v^v^\^.^\\^"^~ V.x^^A'^^-'v^^ 
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pleasure, regardless of the sufTering of others. So ^* the king 
and Hainau sat down to driuk 5 but the city Sluishan was per- 
plexes]/' 

SECTION IIL 

^•' ShaU the sword devQur forever ? 

Ju favor of war several pleas wiU probably be made. 
First. Some will plead that the Israelites Avere permitted^ 
and even commanded to make war on the inliabitants of Ca- 
iiaan. To this it may be answered, that the Giver and ArlM- 
ter of life had a right, if he pleased, to make use of the savage 
customs of the age, for punishing guilty nations. If any gdv- 
rrnment of the present day should receive a commission to 
luake war, as the Israelites did, let the order be obeyed. But 
until they have such a commission, let it. nct.lje imagined that 
fhcv can innocently make v;ar. 

As a farther answer to this plea, we have to observe, that 
God has given encouragement, that under the. reign of the 
JMcssiah, there shall be such qi time of peace, " that nation 
shall not lift up a sword against, nation, neither shall they 
learn v»ar any more J' INlicah iv, 3. If this prediction shall ev- 
er be fulfilled, the present dehrsion in favoi: of war must be 
done owav. How then are we to expect the way will be pre- 
pared for the accomplishment of the prediction ? Probably 
this is not to bn dpn^ }^ miracidous agency, but by the blessing 
of God on the benevolent cxerticns.of individuals to open the 
eyes of then: feIlo\Y. mortals, in respect to the evils and delu- 
sions of war, and ilie blessings of, peace. Those who shall be 
the instruments of producing so important a change in tbe 
> iews of men, w iil be in an . eminent sense, " peace makers,^ 
and will be entitled to the appellation and privileges of" the 
sons of God." How much more glorious the acliicvement, to 
conquer the prejudices and delusions of men, on this subject, 
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Y iiindHCss and reason, than to conquer the world by the 
3ge of the sword ! 

A second plea in favor cf the custom of war may be this— ^ 
lat war is an advantage to a nation, as it usually takes off 
lany vicious and dangerous characters. But docs not war 
lake two such characters for every olie it removes ? Is it not 
fact the greatest school of depravity, and tlie greatest source 
f mischievous and dangerous characters that ever existed a^ 
long men ? Docs not a state of war lower down the stand- 
rd of morality in a nation, so that a vast portion of common 
ice is scarcely observed as evil ? Let any one who was old 
riongh to observe the state of morals prior to our revolution, 
^k himself, What was the effect of that war on the morals of 
I'ew-England ? 

Besides, is it not awful to think of sending vicious men bc- 
ond the means of reformation, and the hope of repentance ! 
Then they are sent into the army, what is this but consigning 
lem to a state where they wfll rapidly fill up the measure of 
leil* iniquity, and becomfe"^* fitted lb deduction I" 

Thirdly, It will be pleaded, tha*t no substitute for war can 
e devised, wliich wili insure to a liatioti a redress of wrongs. 
n reply we may ask. Is it common for a hation to obtain a 
edress of wrongs by war ? As to redrew, do not the wars of 
ations resemble boxing at a tavern, when both the combat- 
nts receive a terrible bruising, then drink a mug of flip to- 
gether and makepeace 5 each, 'howeter^ bearing for a long 
ime the marks of his folly and madness ? A redress of 
vrongsl)ywajr is S6 unc6mmoii> that unless revenge is redress, 
md multiplied injuries satisfaction, we should suppose that 
none biit ititidmcu would run the hazard. 

But if Uieeyei! of^ people could be opened in regard to the 
evils and delusions of tvar, would it not be easy to form a con- 
federacy of natiyns, and organize a liigh court of equity, to 
lecidc national controversies ? Why might not sucl\^^w«\. 
decomposed of some of the most cmo^etvX. Oftsx'ajcX^v^Sx^^^ 
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f.^ach ]iiition ? ond ii compliance v/itli llie decision of the 
court be inad»' u point of iniiional honor, to jircvmt the oflu- 
!»ion of blood, and to preserve the blessings of pi^ai'.? ? ('an a- 
ny considerate person say, I hat tlie probability of obtaining 
right in such a court, would be less than by an appeal tn 
arms ? When an individual appeals to a court of justice for 
the redress of wrongs, it is not always the case that he obtains 
liis right. Still such an appeal is more. safe, honorable and certain, 
as well as more benevolent, than fot the individual to attempt 
to obtain a redress by his pistol or his swords And are not the 
reasons for avoiding an appeal to the sword, for the redress of 
wrongs, always great in proportion to the calamities, which 
Micli an appeal must natiurally involve ? If this l>c a fact, then 
there is infniitely greater reason, why two nations should avoid 
an appeal to arms, than Usually exists against a bloody combat 
between two (*ontendinir individuals. 

In the fourth place it may be urged, than a spirit of forbear- 
ance on the part of a national government, woidd operate ai8 
an invitation to repeated insult and aggression. 

But is this plea founded on facts and experience ? Does it 
accord witii what is well known of human nature ? Who are 
the persons in society that most frequently receive insult and 
abuse ? Are they the meek, the benevolent, and the forbeai'- 
ing ? Do these more commonly have reason to complain, 
than persons of quick resentment, who are ready to fight on 
the least provocation ? 

There are two sects of professed christians in this country, 
which, as sects, are peculiar in their opihions respecting the 
lawfulness of war, and the right of repeUing injury by violence. 
These are the Quakers and the Shakers. They are remarka- 
bly pacific. Now we ask, does it appear from experience that 
tlieir forbearing spirit brings oa them a greater portion of iu- 
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jvtty ami insult tlian what is experienced by people of otlici* 
sects ? Is not the reverse of tliis true in fact ? There may iw- 
xieed be some histances of such gross depravity, i\s a person- s 
taking advantage of theit pacific character, to do them injury, 
•with the hope of impunity. But in general, it is beheved, 
Their pacific pFinciples and spirit command the esteem even 
of the vicious, and operate as a shield from insult and abuse. 

The question may be brought home to every society. How 
■seldom do children of a mild, forbearing temper experience 
iiisult or injury, compared Avith the waspish, ^vho >viii sting if 
touched? The same inquuy may be made in ivespect to per- 
sons of these opposite desCi'iptioiis of every age^ and in every 
situation of life ; and the result will be favorable to the point 
hi questjon. 

Should any deny tlie applicability bf these examples to na^ 
tional rulers, we have the pl€fasinre of being able to produce 
one example, which is undeniably applicable. 

When William Penn took the government of PenRsylvaaia, 
he distinctly ayo wed to the liidians lii». forbearing and pacific 
principles, and his benevolent wishes for uninterrupted peace 
^vithlkem. On tliese principles the government was admin* 
istered, while it remained in the hands of the Quakers. Whal: 
then was the efTect ? Did this pacific character in governijpent 
invite aggression and ursuk ? Let the answer be given ift ihie 
language of the Edinburgh Review of the Life of ^V"illia|1^ 
Peim. Speaking of the treaty made by Pcftn viththe fy- 
<lians, the Reviewer says : 

" Sucli indeed was the spirit in i^hi^li the liegotlation was 
-entered into, and the correspojiding settlement conducted, that 
for the space of more than seventy ycttr«-^-aad so long indeed 
«s the quakers r-etaincd the chief power in the govcrnmi^t^ 
the peace and amity, whicli had been thus 'solemnly psromised 
and conduded, never was violated j and a large though solita- 
ry example afforded, of the facility \vv\\v ^^\s^\ ^^^ , ^^^^^ '^s.'^ 
reaJJr sincere nn6 friendly in. thent vievf*, vtx^^i Vw^ >r> V'>^^^^ 
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«y with fliose who are su{^)osed to be peculiarly fierce and 

faithless." 

. Shall tlien this " solitary^' but successful *•' example^ never 

be imitated ? " Shall tlie sword devour forever ?" 

SECTION IV. 

Some of the evils of war liave aheady been mentioned, but 
Xhe field is almost boundless. The demoralizing and deprav- 
ing elfects of war cannot be too seriously considered. We 
have heard r. *ch of the corrupting tendency of some of the 
rites and customs of the heathen ; but what custom of the hea- 
then nations had a greater effect in depraving tlie hunian- 
(harac^er than the custom of war? What is that feeling usu- 
iilly called a war spirit y but a deleterious compound of enthl^ 
siaatic ardor, ambition, malignity and revenge? a compound 
whfcM as really endangers the sout of the possessor, as the lift 
^ef Jii:^ enemy! Who, but a person deranged or deluded^ 
would think it safe to rush into the presence of his Judge with 
his heart boiling with enmity, and his brother's blood dripping 
A'oiii his hands? Yet in time of war, how much pains is taken 
to excite and maintain this blood thirsty disposition, as essen- 
tial to success! 

The profe»»ion of a soldier exposes him to sndden and im.. 
thiiely death, and at the same time hardens his heart, and ren- 
ders him regardless of his fiual account. When a person goes 
into the army, it is expected of him, that he will rise above the 
iear of death. In doing this he too commonly rises above the 
fear of God, and all serious concern for his soul. It. is not de- 
nied that some men sustain virtuous characters amidst the con- 
tominating vapors of a camp5 and some may be reformed by 
a sense of the dangers to which they are exj;iosed ; but these 
^e uncommon occurrences. 

"The depravity, occasioned by war, is not confined to the av- 
iny. Every species of vice gains ground in s^ nation* during a 
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T»:ar. And when a war is brought to a closer seldom, perhaps, 
does a community return to its former standard of morals. In 
time of peace, vice and irreligion generally retain the ground 
they acquired by war. As every war augments the amount of 
Uational depravity, so it proporlionably increases tlie dangers 
and miseries of society.* 

Aniong the evil effects of war, a wanton undervaluing of hu- 
man life ought to be mentioned. This efiect may appear in 
various forms. When a war is declared for the redress of 
some wrong, in regard to property, if nothing but property be 
taken into consideration, the result i^ not commonly better^ 
tjian spending five hundred dollars in a law suit^ to recover ^ 
debt often. But when we come to estimate human lives a- 
gainst dollars and cents, how are we confounded I '^ All thai 
a, man hath will he give fcr his. life." Yet, by the custom of 
var, men are so deluded, that a ruler may give fifty or a Imn- 
dred thoue^d lives, when only a trifling amount of property 
13 in question, and when the probabilities are as ten to one a- 
gainst him, that even that small amount will not be secured 
by the content. It must however, again be remarked, that 
war ni^akers do, not usutdly give their otcn lives but the lives of 
others. How often has a war been declared with the prospect 



* It has been sug'gested by a fciend that there is an excep» 
tion to this account — 'that Great Britain has buen engaged in 
war the greater pait of the time for a century, and that proba- 
bly the moral and religious character of the nation has been 
improved duwgg that peuiod. 

Admitting the correctness of this statement, it amounts to 
HO more than one exception from a general rule ; and this one 
may be accounted for, on the ground of singidar facts. 

1. TJic Island of Great Britain has not been the seat of war 
for a long course of years. The wars of that nation have been 
parried on abroad ; and their army and navy have had little in- 
tercourse with tlie population at home. This mode of w^r- 
fere has tended to remove from their own coulivU'^Vbr^^^^xn.>^v 
ing influence of military camps. ll«A \\xcvx \%\^\A V^««^ ^^^ 
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rbnt not loss tTian 50,000 live 7 miist be sarriiitVil ; a:td whifo 
tl!? cliioi'a.LVutiii niakina^ the wal* would not huve pcivon hii 
own life, to siccure to his nation (?vcn'^ ibintj: that lu; claimed 
tVom the other ? And are rulers to Iw upheld in 1 hus jja-nblin^ 
ciway the lives oi'* others, while they are rarefid to s jcitro their 
n\vn ? If people in general conld obtain just views of this se- 
cies, of gambling, rulers would not make oflensix-c >vars with 
TiiTpunity . H ow little do they coR-jider tlie mis<»r}* and wretch* 
cdnesTr v.'liich tiu'v brin^- 0:1 ihosc, for wlioniihcv sdiould excr- 
r.ise tlie kindnPSF and eore of a father ! Docs it not appear 
that they regard the lives of soldiers as niere^ property, wliich 
they may sacrifice, or barter away at pleasure ? War is iu 
vruth the most Ufeadful sp?cies of i^;uniblin5. Rulers arc the 
f(anibicrs. The lives ajid property of their subjects arc* the . 
rhingsthey put to har/ard in \]\c .i^ni*?; and h*- that is most 
vLiccesf.fiil iri d'jing mischief, is considered as the best game- 
j?ter. * 

If by t'lc cu?tom of war rulers lop.rn to under\aluc the lives 
(\f their own cubjectji, how much more do they undervalue the 
live* of their enemies ! As they learn to hear of the loss of five 
bv.udred or a thousand of theijc o.wn men, witli perhaps less. 



^Oiitofwar for eigirty years oyt of a h4nidrod, the eflect^ 
N\ould, ill a great measi ire, have been reversed. But 

2. 'rhere have b.'^e^i within 20 yeara, tjingulurelTorU in that 
nation, which have had a tendency to coiti>teract the nxonil in- 
fliif^nce of war. Tiieir Mifsionary Societies, their Bible Socie- 
ties, and a vast number of rehgious, moral, and charitable 
institutions, must have had a powerful and favorable inlluence 
ini the character of the nation. By these and not btf. wars, the 
moral state of the nation U^ been improved. 

Arttir all, we are perhaps not ver\' adequate jiidges of tlie 
present depravity in that nation. Their army and navy may 
still be considered in estimating the amount of national depra- 
vity, as well as of population. Let these return home, be dis- 
banded, and mixed with the general mass of citizens 5 what 
r/7/»/? would he the moral state of society in Great Britain ? 
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feeling tlian they would hear of die death of' a favorite horse 
or dog ; so they learn to hear of the death of thousands after 
thousands on the side of the enemy, with joy and exultation. 
If their own men have succeeded in taking an unimportant for- 
tress or a frigate, with the loss of fifty lives on their own side, 
and fifty-one on the other, this is a matter of joy and triifthph-. 
This time they have got the gamfe. But alas ! at what ex- 
pense to others ! This expense, however, does not interrupt 
tlie joy of war makers. They leave it to the wounded and the 
friends of the dead to feel mid to mourn. 

This dreadful depravity of feehng is not. confined to rulers 
in time of war. The army becomes abandoned to such deprar 
Wty. They learn to undervalue not only the lives of their en- 
emies, but even their own ; and will often wantonly rush into 
the arms of death j for the sake of military glory. . And more 
or less of the same want of feeling, and the same:^ undervalu- 
ing of human life, extendi thr^gh the nation^ in- proportion 
to the frequency of battles, and the duration of war. 

If any thing be done by the army of one nation^ which is 
deemed 1)y the other as contrary to the modern usages in war;, 
how soon do we hear the exclamation, of Goths and Vandals! 
Yet what are christians at v/ar, better than, those barbarous 
iribes ? and what is the war spirit -in them, better than the spi- 
rit of Goths and Vandals? When the war spirit is excited, it 
Is uot always to lie circumscribed in its operations, by the re- 
ftnements of civilization. It is at best a bloody and desolating 
spirit. 

What is our boast of civilizatijon, or christianization, while 
we tolerate,, as popular and justifiable, the most hoi^rid custom^ 
which ever resulted from human wickedness! Should a peri- 
od arrive, whan the nations "-shall learn war np more 5'' what 
will posterity think of our claims as christians and civilized 
men ? The custom of sacrificing meu by war, may app<^ar to 
them as the hlaekest of all heathen isuperstitions. Itsiji"ts.e\ii 
popularity may appear as wondetftAAo 2i^%\a w«w&.r '^ '^^**^ 
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past popularity of any ancient custom now does- to uSiT-^ 
What ! they may exclaim, could tliose be Christians^ who. 
would sacri^ce m«n by thousands to a pouit of Aonor, falsely 
sp called 5 or to obtain a redress of a trifling wrong ii\ regard, 
to property! If such were the customs of christians/ what 
iiere tjicy better tlian the lieatliens .of their, own timps ? 

perhaps some apologist may rise up in that day, and plead,^ 
that it. appears from the history of our times,, that, it ws^ sup- 
posed necessary to the safety of a nation, that its government, 
should be quick to assume a warlike tone and attitude, upon 
•.very infringement of their rights; that magnanimous forbear-, 
ance was considered. as pusillanimity, and that christian meek- 
ness was thought intolerable in the character of a ruler. 

Tjo this, otheirs may reply-rCould these professed christians: 
inBagiqe, th^t. their safety depended on displaying a spirit the 
r|?versc of their Master's ? Could they suppose such a temper, 
best calculated to insure the protection of him, who held their 
dfstiny in his hands? Did they not know that wars.wwe of a 
A^jnpralizing; tendency, and that the greatest danger of a na^ 
Lion resulted from its corruption and depravity ? Did they not. 
also knoYp tjis^t a haughty spirit, of resentment in one go venif 
ment, w^p. very sure to provoke a similar spirit in another? 
that one war usually paved the way for a repetition of similar 
calamities, by depraving each of the contending parties, ancl' 
by l^ing enmities and jealousies, which would be ready te 
break forth on the most frivolous occasions ? 

SECTION V: 

That w« n^ay obtain a, still clearer 3i^cw of the delusions q£ 
war, let us lo«>k back to th^ origin of i^ociely. Suppose a fam- 
ily, like that ofNoah, to commence the settlenjieut of a cpun-, 
fgEy. They mylt^ply into a.iiun(iiber of distinct families. Theiv 
in the course of* years they become so numerous, as to form., 
distinct goveromenlB. I» any stage of thek progress, imfor^^ 
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' tunate disputes liiight arise by the imprudence^ the avarice, or 
the ambition of individuals. 

Now at. what period would it be proper to introduce the cus* 
torn of deciding controvenrifes by du edge of the sword, or an 
appeal to arms ? Might this beiBnewhen the familres liad" 
increased to ten ? Who would not be s]K>cked at the madness 
of introducing such, a custom, under such circumstances ?' 
Might it then with more propriety be- done wlrcn tlie families 
Jiad multiplied to jfifty, or to ja hundred,- or a thousand, or ten 
thousand ? The greater the number, the greater tfee danger^ 
the greater th^ carnage and calamity. Besides, what reason 
can be given, ^.hy this mode of deciding controversies would 
uot be as proper, when there but ten families, as when there . 
were ten thousand. And" why might not two individuals thus . 
decide disputes, as well as two nations ? 

Perhaps all will admit that the custom could not be, 
iipnocably tntjcpdUced^uiLtir they separated, and formed two 
or more distinx;! goyernnients. But would- this change of cir- 
cumstances dissolve their ties as brethren, and their obliga- 
tions as. accountablp beings ? Would, the organiz^ation of dis-. 
tinct governments confer a right oh rulers to appeal to ai-ms 
for the settlement of controversies ? Is it not manifest, that 
no period can be assigned, nt which the introduction of such 
a custom would not be absolute marder ? And sh&ll a custom, 
which must have be^n murderous at its commencement, be 
now upheld As. necessary and honorable \ 

But,, says the objector, in determining the question, wheth- 
er war is now the effect of delusion, we must consider what 
mankind are, and not what they would have been,, had wars 
never been introduced . 

To this we reply : We should consider both 5 and by what 
02/^A^ to hav^ been the state of society, we may discover the 
present delusion,, and. the need ,of light and reformation. If it 
would have been to the honor of the human ^^.c^,\^a!^.^^s^a^3i»•- . 
^wn.ofvar/i^ver commenced, it raa^X >ie 4.^w^^ V3^J^>K<$f«^ 
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the present darkness^ and cxtcrnHiiiitt) tlie desolating scourge. 
The same objection miglit have been made to the proposition 
in tlie 1]ritish Parliament for the abolition of the slave trade : 
the same ii^ay now be made against any attempt to abolish the 
custom of human sacriiic4||toong the Hindoos ; yea, the 
same may be urged- against every attempt to root out perni- 
cious and immoral cnstoms of long standing. 

Let it then be seriously considered, how abominably mur- 
derous the c(]stom must- have been in its origin: how pre- 
carious liie mode of o))taining. redress ; how often the aggrefr> 
sor is successful ; how small a part>even of the successful na* 
rion is ever benefitted by the war ; how a nation is almost uni- 
I'ormly inipo\erisJ)ed by the contest ; how many individuals 
lire a]>s(>hiiL'!y ruined as to property, or morals, or both ; and 
wliiit a inultitucle of fellow creatures are hurried into eternilv 
hi an untimely mynnner, and an unprepared state. And who 
can hesitate a moment to denounce war as the eflect of popu- . 
li^ delusion ? 

Let ever}' chriiiian ^trlou^Iy consider the malignant nature 
of that. spirit, whii?h war makers evidently wisli to excite, and 
compare itv.ith tiie temper ofJejtrs, and where is the christian 
who would not shu'ider at the thought of dying in the exercise 
yf the common wa>: spirit, and also at the thought of being the 
instrument of •:i:citijiig sucU a spirit in his fellow men ? Any 
custom which cannot be supported but hy exciting in men the 
vei*}' temper of the devil, ought surely to be banished irom the 
christian world. 

The impression, that aggressive war is- murderous, is gene- 
ral ^tmong christians, if not universal. The justness of this im- 
pression seems to be admitted by almost every government in 
gping to war.. For .this reason each of two governments en- 
deavOTs to fix on the other the charge of aggression, and to , 
assume to itself the ground of defending some right, or aveu- 
gpg some wrong. T^^s each exquscs itself, and charges the. 
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other wltli all tlm Wood aud miseiy, T.hicli result fmm the 
contest. 

These facts, howcvci\ are so Ikr from alfordiiig a plea in fa- 
\ or of tjie custom of w^r, that they afford a weighty reason for 
it3 abolitioii. If in the yievr of conscience, the aggressor is a 
murderer, and answerable for the blopd shed in war ; if one 
or the other must be viewed by God as the aggi'cssor ; and if 
such is tl)e delusion attending war, that t;ach party is liabte to 
consider the other as the aggresior 5 sui'cly there must be se- 
rious danger of a nation's being involved in the guilt of mur- 
der, while they invaginc they have a cause which may be jus- 
ti^ed. 

So prone are men to be blinded by their passions, their pre- 
judices and their interests, that in most private quairels, each 
of two individuals persuades himself that he is in the right, 
and his neighbor i*i the wrong, flencr. the propriety of arbi- 
trations, references, and appeals to courts of justice, that per- 
sons more disinterested may judge, and prevent that injus- 
tice and desolation, which would result from deciding private 
disputes by single combat or acts of violence. 

But rulers of nations are as liable to be misled by their pas- 
sions and interests, as other men ; and wheii misled, tlicv iwa 
very sure to mislead those of their §u])jects, who have confi- 
dence in their wisdom i^nd integrity. Hence it is liiglily im- 
portant that the custom of war should be abolished, and som©^ 
ether mode adopted^ to settle, disputes between nations. In 
private disputes there may be causo of complaint on each side^ 
while neither has reason to shed the blood of the other; much 
less to shed the blood of innocent fjimily connexions, neigh- 
bors and friends. So of two nations, each may have eauso of 
complaint, w:hile neither ca^ be justified in making war ; and 
much less in shedding the blood of imH)cent people, who have 
had no hand in giWng the offence. 

It is an awful feature in the character of 'w«c,«xA?l^>x<5»\n% 
rei^n why it should not be CQUtttenwaceiv^^^^^^ YONtJsN^^'^^ 
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innocent with the guilty in the calamities it in/licts ; a«d oP 
ten ialls with tlie greatest vengeance on those, who have had 
no concern in the managemeat of national allairs. It surely js 
Mot a crime to be l>oni in a country, which is afterwards inva- 
ded ; yet in. Iww many instances (Fo war makers punish or de- 
stroy, for no other crime than being a native or resident oran 
invaded territory. A mode of revenge or redress, which 
makes no distinction between  the innocent and guilty, ought 
to be discountenanced by every friend to justice andJiuman!-. 
ity. 

Besides, as the rulers of a nation are as Mable as other p^o-. 
pie, to be governed by passion and prejudice, there is as little 
prospect of justice in permitting war for the decision of na- 
tional disputes, as there would be in permitting an incensed 
individual to be, in bis own cause, complainant, witness, judge, 
jiuy and executioner. In what point of view, then, is War not 
to fee regarded with horror ? 

SECTION VI. 

*^ Shall the sword devour forever ?" 

That wars have been so over-ruled by God, as:to be» the oc-w 
casion of some benefits ta mankind*, wiH not be denied; fo» 
the same "may be said of every fashion or custom that ever- 
was popular among men. AVar may have been the occasion 
of advancing useful arts and sciences, and even of the spread- 
of the gospel. But we are not to do evil thai good may 
co'tne, nor countenance evil because God may over-rule it for 

good. 

One advantage of war,, which has often been mentioned, is 
tills — it gives opportunity for the display of extraordinary tal- 
ents, of daring enterprize and intrepidity. But let robbery, 
and piracy become as popular as war has been, and willijot 
these customs give as great opportuni^ for the display of tljft. 
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^me talents and qualities of mind i Shall wc therefore en* 
•courage robbery and piracy ? Indeed, it may be asked, do 
we not encourage these crimes ? For what is modem warfare 
^VLt a popular, refined and legollzed mode of robber}', piracv> 
and murder, preceded by a proclamation, giving notice of the 
purpose of the war maker ? But whether such a proclamation 
changes the x;haracter of the following enormities, is a question 
to be decided at a higher court than that of an)>»carthly sove- 
reign, and by a law superior to the law of nations. 

The answer of a pirate to Alexander the Great, was as just 
as it was severe : ^^By what right," said the king,-** do you in- 
fest the seas r" Tirc pirate replied, " By the same that yod 
hifest tTie universe. But because I do it in a small ship, I ant 
called a robber $ and because you do the same acts with a 
^reat fleet, you are called a conqueror.*' 

Equally just was the language of the Scythian ambassadors 
to the stime deluded monarch : " Thou boastcst that the only 
'design of thy marches is to extirpate robbers. TAou thyself 
nrt the greatest robber in the world,*^ 

IVIay we then plead for tlie custom of war, becau!^ it produ- 
ces sHch mighty robbers as Alexander ? Or if once in an a^e 
it should produce such a character as Washington, will this 
make amends for the slaughter of twenty millions of human 
beings, and all the other concomitant evils of war ? 

If the characters of such men as Alexander had been helil 
in just abhorrence by mankmd, this single circumstance would 
probably have saved many millions from untimely death. But 
file celebrity which delusion has given to tliat desolating rob- 
ber, and the renown attached to his splendid crimes, have ex- 
cited the ambition of others, in every succeeding age, and fill- 
^■"the world with misery and blood. 

h it not then time for christians to \ct«a\ not Vo «l\\^siV ^^s<* 
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to guilt, or to praise actions which God will cnridomn? Thrf 
Aicxaiidei' possessed talents wortiiv of adniiratlonv will be nd- 
mitted. i»ut wlieu such talents arc prostituted to the vile pnr- 
pt)se oi" mihtar) fame, hy spreadinuf <lostructioji and misery 
through the world, a character is formed, which should be 
branded with everUisiing infamy. And nothing perhaps short 
of the Gonmns:>ion oi' such atrocious tleeds, can more endan- 
ger the weifurt; of community, than liie applause given to sac* 
T^pssfid militaryjdesperadoes. Alurder and robbery are not the 
ie:?s rrimioal for being perpetrated by a king, or ti mighty 
warrior. \or will the applause of- deluded mortals secure 
such monsters from the vengeance of heaven. 

Dr. Prjdeaux stales, that in the fifty battles foughl by Cicsar^ 
he slew one million^ one hundred xind ninety liro thot'sanrl of 
his enemies. If to this number we add the loss of troops on 
his own «lde, and the slaughter of women" and children on 
l)oth sides, we jjiall probably have a total of two millions of 
human beings, sacrificed to the ambition of one man. 

If we assign an equal number to Alexander, and the same 
10 iSupolfon, which we probably may do with justice, then to 
iJir^.>c military butchci*% we may ascribe the untimely death of 
Jix niillion? of the human family : a number equal to tlie whole 
po3:)ulation of the United Slates, in the year 1 800. Is it not 
then reasonable to believe, that a greater number of human 
b(jingb have been slain by the murderous tustom of war, tlwH 
the whole amount of the present population of the world ? To 
what heathen deity was there ever offered such a multitude of 
Jiunr.ui sacrifices^ as have Jjeen oflercd to human ambition ? 

Sliall then the christian world remain silent in regard to the 
enormity of tliis custom, and even applaud the deeds of men, 
who were a curse to the age in which they lived ? men, whtxse 
talents "were employed, not m advancing the happiness of die 
hiri»2n raco. hut w -spreading desolation and miserj' tlimugk 
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tkc world I Oil the same prindple that such men are applalid- 
cd, we may applaud the chief iof a baud ofrobbers and phate<s 
in proportion to hi* ingenuity, intrepidity, and addresp, in do- 
ing iriischier. Ifthe chief displays these energies of mind in 
a iiigh degree in a successful course of plundering and murder, 
then lie is a *' mighty hunter ^^^ a mJin of gfeat renown. 

But if we M'tacli glory to such e:tploiTs,do we not encourage 
others to adopt the same road to fahie } Bt^';ides, would hot 
such applause betray a mdfst deprived taste: a tsc^xt wliirli 
makes no proper distinction between \irtue and Vice, or do- 
ing good and doing mischief ; a taste to be (Captivated with the 
gliATe of bold exploits, l)ut te^ardless of the end to which they 
y^exe directed, the medns by which iKey were 'accbmplishetl, 
^he misery which they occasioneli to others, and the light in 
which they must be viewed by ti benevolent (Sod ? 

SECTION Vil. 

An'iinpdrtant question now bccurs. By what fne^ns is it 
possible to produce such a cliangci hi tKb state of Tsooiety^'anj 
the views of "christian nations, thjtt eveiy f uler *sliall feel thjtt 
"his own honor, safety and happiness, depend on his displaying 
k pacific spirit,' and fbrbearing to engei^e in oftehsivc wars?— 
Is it hot po^ible to form powerful p^ace societies, in cvefy na- 
tion of Christen3dm> whose til^jcct shall be, to support g^verb- 
jrfient and secure the nation l^om war ^ 

In such societies we ttiay hope to erigagd tfv^^ if tie minis^ 
fcr of* the Prince of peace, and cVei*y christian wlio possesses 
the temper of liis master. \n this nVftnbet Would be included 
a large portion t)f important cM\ cTfiaractets. llavirfg forrhed 
stocic^es for this pufposey let the c6ntributionS W Iibdral^ in 
•edrme "measure coffe^ironding with the magnitude znd "impor- 
*tance t)jf the object. Let thfcsc- be judiciously appropriated to 
the purposC' of diffusing light, and the spirit of^ldace in every 
<firection,)aridfof exdtii% ajuat'abhOTt^ietii ^%i '^ ^^x>^ 
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Let printing j)rossos1>e establislied in siifiicicnt niiinbi 
11 evory land with news i>aj>ori», tracts and periodical >vt 
daptrd to the pacific dt'sigu of the tiocieties. Let these 
e ciilculattMl lor the support and encouragement of good 
MS, and for the cuhivalion of a mild and pacific temper aim 
Vt'rv class of citizens. 

The object would hv so perfectly liJiritiftniouswiththo .spii 
H" design, and the glory of )tlie gospel, that it might be fi 
iicntly tl»e subject of discussion in tlie pulpit; the subject » 
ibhath and every dav conversation, and be introduced iiit 
ur daily prayers to Ood,^\lJether in public or privatu 
Another means of advancing the object, deserves particular 
cnsideratiun ; nanudy, early education. This grand object 
jould j'uve a jdace in awts pljui of education, in families, 
DUiniyn hchocds, at'ailemies and universities. 
*" 'IVain u]) a child in the way he should g(K and when be is 
(1, he will jii)t depart from it.'' The power of education liasi 
en tried, to make children of a ferocious, bl ood-t hirst v cliar^ 
er. Let it now have a fair chance, to see what k will do t<v 
ids making mild, friendly and peaceful citizen^* 
Vs tliere is an aversion to war in the breast of a large mtt- 
\\ of people in cAcry ci\ i I i'Acd community ; and as its evilfj 
' l)een recently felt in every christian nation ; is there not 
nd to hope, that it would be as easy to excite a disposi- 
^or pence, as a disposition for v/ar? If thel^, peace soci- 
should be f(n*med, and such means be put in operation,- 
e l)een suggested, is it not very c(*rlain, that the most 
cial elTects would result? Would they nt>t gradually 
e an important change in Ihe views and state of society, 
e a new character to christian nations ? What institu- 
)roject would moiti naturally unite all piou* and virtu- 
I ? And on wliat ellbrts could we more reai^onably . 
the blessing of the "God of peace ? 
I prudent, vigorous, and well conducted efibrts be 
^ rejitiirv frojn tins time, the nations of christeiidoii|.r 
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Uiay consider hitman sacrifices, made by war, ii> tlie samv. 
light they m»v view the ancient sacrifices to JMoloch ; or iu 
the light of wanton and deliberate nuirder. And such a 
<jiange in the views of men must conduce to the security xmd 
stahiUty of hinnan govennnents, autl to the felicity of the; 
world. As soon a3 christian nations are impressed with tiK; 
importance of this changOj they may liiid access to the hea- 
then. But will le chdstiuns indulge-thi^ custom of war, whicli 
is in truth the very worst customin the world, with what face 
can they reprove the lieathen, or assume among them the of- 
fice of instructors ! " Physician, heal thyself." 

The Bible Societies, already formed in \'arious parts of thiB. 
world, must naturally, and even necessarily aid the oJ)jcct. 
uow proposed. Indeed; the two objects are so congenial, that 
-whatever promotes the one, will aid the other. Nor is it easy 
to see how any Bijjle Society, could refrain irom voluntarilv 
affording ail possible encouragement to peace societies^ The 
same may be said of all missionary societies, and societies for 
propagating the gospel.,. Should these all cordially co-operat(^ 
they nnist Ibrm u.. most powerful association. 

But our hopes and expectations are not limited here. Thi* 
societies of fViends and Shakers ^vill come in of course, and 
cordially contribute ij the glorious object. May we not kU^ 
expect a ready /acquiescence from the particular churclies of 
every denomination in the land ? And why may we not look 
to the various life^ary and political societies, for aid in a plan, 
which has thq security, the peace and the happiness of the* 
world for its object. , 

That there are obstacles and objections to be encountered 
we cannot deny 5 but it. is confidently believed, that there are> 
none insurmountable ; because O<od will aid in such a cause, 
and the time is at hand, when his prediction shall be fullllled. 

As the object is not of a party nature, and as party distinc- 
tions and party purposes Irave been excVaOi^iCi ^xowi x\\^ vSlv^^v^.^- 
sion^ it is hoped qo oblortion will ut'^si^, ^^cotcv \\\^ yyt^^s^vs^. "A^V"^ 
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this object tlicy may willi propriety leave behind all party acil; 
and party distinctions, and bury their animosities in one uni- 
ted clVort, H) ^^Ive peace to the world. 

l.i'i lawyers, politicians and divines, and men of every cla^s 
who can write or speak, consecrate their talents to the diflu- 
xiion of light, and love, and peace. »Should there be an eflbrt. 
flucli as the object demands, God will grant his blessing, pes.- 
terity will be grateful, heaven will be filled with joy aiid praise, 
.ind " the r.'Vijrd shall not devour forever:'^ 

SECTION VilL 

Let not the imiversalky of the custom be rcgai-dcd as an ob*.. 
jejtJtion to makhig the attempt. If tlie custom be wicked and- 
destructive, the mpre universal, the more important is a refor-^ 
matiou. If war is ever to be set aside, an effort must some 
timei>e mpde ; and why not now, as well as at any future 
day? What objection can now be stated, which may not bci 
brought forward at any after period ? 

If men must have objects for the display of heroism, let 
I beir intrcpidity.be shown in firmly meeting the forniidablie 
prejudices of a world in favor of war. Here is an opportunity 
for the display of heroism as will occasion no remorse on a 
dying' bed, and such as God will approve at the final reckon' 
ing. In this cause, ardent zeal, genuine patriotism, undaun^ . 
ckI fortitude, the spirit of enterprize, and every quality of mind 
\Tortliy of a hero, may be gloriously displayed. Who ever 
liisplayed a mpre Iieroig spirit than Saint Paul ? For such he- 
r )ism and lovp of country as he displayed, the object now pre-.. 
posed will open the roost ample field at home apd abroad. 

That there is nothing in the nature of mankind, which ren- 
ders war necessary and uaavoidable — nothing which inclines . 
ihem to it, which may not be overcome by the power of edu- 
qitipn, m£[y aj^ar froin whatjis discoverable in the two s^c^ 
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already mentioned. The Quakers and Shakers ^are of the 
s^me nature with other per^.ple, " men of like passions" with 
those who uphold the custom of vrar. All the difference be-* 
tween them and others rcs'ill.s from education and habit. — r 
The principles of their teachers are diffused through their so- 
aieties, impressed on the mmds of old and young ; and an a- 
versionto war and violence is excited, which bQComes habitu- 
al, and has a gjoverning influence on their hcails, their pa^ 
sipns, and their lives. 

If then it has been ju-pved to he j^ossihle. by the force of ed*- 
ucation, to produce such an aversion to v.ar, that people will , 
not even defend their own lives by acts of violence : shall it • 
be thought impossible by similar means, to destroy the popu- . 
larity of q^<f?wtuc.wiir; and exclude the deadly custom from 
the abodes of n^n ? 

The following things will perhaps^ be generally admitted ; 
that the christian religion has abolished the practice of ensla- 
ving captives, and in several respects mitigated the evils of 
war, by introducing milder usages 5 that if tjie temper of our 
Saviour should universally- prevail among mcn^ v/ars must 
cease to the ends of the earth ; that the scriptures give rea- , 
son to hope such a time of peace will result from the influence 
of the christian. religion. 

I^tlieae views and expectations are welLfoundedy does it  
ROt follow of course^ that the spirit and custom of war is direct- 
ly opposed to the principles and spirit of tlie gospel 5 that in 
proportion as the gospel has its proper effect on the minds of 
men, an aversion to war must be excited 5 aod that it is the 
duty of every christian to do aU in his power to,, bring the cu» 
tom into, disrepute, and to cQ'j^.ct its abolition ? . 

Can it be consistent with the regard to the gospel, for chri^s 
tiaus 3to hold their peace, while they pee a custom prevailing^ 
wbich annually sweeps off myriads of their brethren, hurrying 
them into eternity by violence and murder? Can they forbear ^ 
t^ exert themselves, to put an end to t.\v\s x^oluiaaT'^ •^\n^'>Mt>^ 
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Can wo i^el a conviction that war is in it» nature opposed to 
the principles and spirit of our religion^ and that it is the pnrr- 
poso of Giod to put an end to thi:) scourge by the influence of 
tho gospel^ and still s^Ieep on without any effort to produce 
the eflect, which we believe is intended by our heaveni^' Fa-, 
ther? 

If the christian rchgion is to put an end* to war^ it 'must b^ 
by tlie cflgrts of those who are. under jts influence. So long 
therefore as christians acquiesce in the custom^, the desh'ablei 
event will be delayed. 

(Christianity is not it*o]f a powerful intelligent <tgent. It i^ . 
]ioither a God, an angd, nora man. li isi only a system of di* 
vine instructions, relating to ditty and happineisa ; to be used 
by nu'u for thoir own benefit, thfe benefit of each other, apd 
the honor of its Author. Like all otlicr instructions, they arc^ 
of no use -a!)y farther tlian they are regarded and reduced to 
practice* In what way tl^eu is it - possible tli at Christianity 
Siiouldput an^nd to war, but by enlightening the minds of 
men, as to the evil of the custom^ and exciting them,to.an op- 
posite course oficonduct? Is itf possible tliat the custom of 
war should be abolished by the influence ofr/Jigion, ^vJlile 
christians tlieuiseh^ are its advocates ? 

If (jod has appointed that men shalU>e saved by the ^;rcac7i- 
i/iffo£the gospel, the gospel mu^t he-preached^ or the end will 
never be accomplished. So if bo has appointed that by the , 
^^nie gos})el this world shall be delivered from war, this also 
must be cfTected by similar means.. The tendency of the gos» - 
pel to this eifect must be illustrated. and enforced 5 its opposi* 
tion to war must be displayed in the lives of christians ; and 
men must be influenced by gosj^I motives to cease from de*' 
stroying one another. 

Tliere are pther effects, which we expect will be produced , 
by Christianity, namely, the abolition oi heathen idolatry y and 
the various modes of offering hwmaA sacrifices. But how are 
Ifcp^lie^ events to be bronght about ? Dc Tve expect that our W^ ^ 
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Weswill spread their covers for wing^v fly through the« world, 
and convert the- nations^ witliout tlie. agency of christians ? — ; 
Should we expect the gospel would ever convert tlje heatheii 
from tlieir idola|r\'> U* those, who profess to be its friends, 
should themselves generally encourage idolaters in tliclr pre- 
sent courses, by a compliance with' their customs ? Such ex^ 
pectations would be just a& reasonable, as to expect the gospel 
will occasion wars to. cease, without the exertions of christians, 
cind while they countenance the custom by their pwu exaxor 
ples^ 

It will perhaps be pleaded, thiit mankind are not yet suflj- 
cieutly enlightened, tq apply the principles of the gospel for the 
abolltiGin ofwaj; and that we must w**it for a more improved 
state of society. Improved in what ? In the science of blood ? 
Are such improvements to prepare the way for peace ? Why 
not wait a fe>V centuries, until the natives of India becomq 
mcMre improved in their idolatrous custows^ before we attempt 
to convert them to cUristiunity ? Do we expect that by con- 
tinuing in the practice of idolatry, their mtuds will be pfepar- 
pd to recei^'e the g^3j>ei ? If not, let us be consistent, and 
while we use means for the conversion of heathens, let means 
also be used for the conversion of <;hri£tiaus. Por war is in 
fact a heathenish and savage custom, of the most mallgnaui, 
most desolating, and most horrible character. It is tlie great- 
est curse, and result»from the grossest delusions that ever.af- 
iUctcd a guilty world. 

JV^OTE. 

After the preceding pages were chiefly In type, 1 saw for 
the first time, " The complaint op teace'' axi^ *^ antipole- 
}fLOKf^ written by Erasmus. The coincidence «f opinions and 
remarks must strike every reader, who shall compare the wri- 
tiDigs of Erasmus with thb Ileview« He will, however, also 
perceive a disparity of elo<}uence not much to the honor of 
the latter. But should the Review be only the oc^^^^v^xw ^S. . 
♦»Kriting Chrisliuiw to rcudlh^? nv>V9 Uw>oUv\\\V^tyfN5A v>^:>Lx5Jat- 
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luiis, nij' labor will neither be in vuiii nor rep;retted. In ] 
(!is{*u.s»ion ot' tlu) siihjrct, there is ii display of reason, rdigii 
and i'lo(iiienco, calculated tp convince everj: mind, which is n 
•jtronely n5rtiJi{^d by the delusions of prejiulic(?, and to intf 
i*jt every hf^jrt which is less hardened tiian Pharaoh's. It 
inchjcd astoiiishini^ thai oven popish prejudices could resist ti 
Ibicc nlhis rcjasoiiiui^ ajjfainst the custom ol' war. As a spci 
i!ieii ol'his spirit and style, we quot*^ the !*• llo\vini>* pas.su«^t 
in relerence to the custom ol'usinu: tlii^ symbol t)rthe Crobs i 
a *^awc/arc?, partaking of the Lord s Supper before going 
battle, and saying the Lord's prayer. 

" The absurdest circumstance, of all those respecting tl 
use of tlie CROSS as a standard is, that you sec it glittering ai 
waving hi^h in air, in both, the contending arniies at once- 
Divine service is performed to the same Christ in both arm! 
at the same time. What a shocking sight ! Lo ! cnossi 
^a.^hing against crosses, and cnr.isT un this side Jirint^ buUc 
at CHRIST on the other ; ("ross against Cross, and Christ i 
ifuiiist Christ !■' He adds : — 

•* Let us now imagine we hear a soldier ajnong these figh 
injr Christians saying the Lord':* prayer. '•' Ora i athep,''- 
sa\'s he : O, hardened wretch ! can xmu call him Fathc. 
when you are just going to cat your hroiher^s throat r '• Ha 
icnced he thyniamc :*' how can the name o£ God be more in 
piously unhalloicmly than l)y mutual bloody nnu'der amou 
you, his sons.? '^ Thtf hiri'^dnm come r^ do you pray Ibr tli 
roin\ii\roi' /iis 7:infrdo7/i, wlnle you are endeavoring to estal 
iisJi an earthhf di'Spotism^hy the spilling of the blood of God 
.'^ons and subjects ? ** Thy will be done on earth, as it is i 
heaven ;•' His will in- heayen is for pkai:k, but you are no' 
meditating war. Dare you say to your Father in heavci 
^* Give Its this day our daily bread,^^ when you are going tli 
next minute to burn vour hrother^s cornfields: and had rutin 

• • • 

lo:5e the benefits of them yourself, than suffer him to enjc 
them unmolested ? With what face can you say, '^Forgive i 
our trcs2)asse8, as we forgive those, who tresj^ass against us, 
when iso far ivom forgiving your own brother, you are goin< 
with all the haste you can, to murder him in cold blood, lit 
an alleged trespass, which after all is but imaginary ? Do yo 
presume to deprecate danger of ^' temptation,'' who, not wit} 
out great danger to yourself, are doing all you can to fore 
your brother hito danger ? Do you deserve to be delivery 
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fom evily that is, from the evil being to whose impulse you 
Eibmit yourself, and by whose spirit you are guided, in con- 
riving the greatest possible evil to your brother ?'' 

It may be doubted whether a complete history of all the 
onduct of infernal spirits, would contain any thiug more in- 
onsistcnt, more abominable, or more to be deplored, than has 
ppeared in the history of toarring chrintians. To behold two 
ontending armies, from christian nations, so deluded as inii- 
aally to offer prayers to the siame benevolent God, for success 
ithfeir attempts 'to butcher each other, is enough to fill th#? 
itnd of any considerate person with amazement and horror. 
r«ci, a sig{it like this wiglit cause weeping in heaven, and txi- 
u^[>h in hell ! 
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FHIEKD OF PEACI^. 

No. I. 



A SPECIAL INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE tJNITED STATES AND OMAR, 
AN OFFICER DISMISSED FOR DUELLING. 

* •  • 
President, Your countenance, sir, I thiiik I have seenbe*- 

fore, but your name I do not recollect. 

Omar. May it please your excellcMcy, I am OnKtr, the ttian 
wliO was lately an officer in the military ser\ice, and wlio was 
dismissed for some concern in an aflair of honor. I have for 
some time been desirous of an interview on that subject. 

1\ It was painful to me, to issue the order for your remo- 
val. I had no personal animosity against you ; but I had be- 
come convinced, that unless something could l>e done t^ 
check that needless and inhuman custom, many valuable ^iiefe 
kvould lose their lives, without any service to their c6yuitry% 

O. I was indeed offended, when I was infienrmeS'bf your de* 
termination 5 but aft(Twards I took the matter uilder serious 
consideration, and became fully conviiK?i3d, tliisK; diielling is a 
wicked, unwarrantable custom, whicli 'ooJiasioris the saciifice 
of many lives, and the distress of many 'families, without any 
benefit to community. I thei'efore entirely approve j*our 
conduct in removing me from office, and tlKmk you foi* your 
fidelity. 

P. I am iriuch pleased to sec rn you a disposition so friend- 
ly and •magnahimouS. Vour views of duelling are clearly cor- 
rect, i sincerely wish they may become wwVs'et^^^ ^'^v^^- 
i*mi live* inhy iio nacre he sacrificed to CoXae'^tvwcXj^'is q^\v^^ 

D 
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Df. Yoii, my good friend, now stand on fair ground to be 
tMninently useful in ])reserving the lives of valuable members 
of society, by an effort to open their eyes to the enormity of « 
custom, Avhich has made such deplorable inroads among men 

• 

of rank. No one disputes your valor, and as y9u have be- 
come convinced of the evil of the custom, your influence may 
go far towards its abolition. Only render the custom disrepu* 
■^ab!e, and it will wither away like a weed pulled up by the 
roots and exposed to the heat of the swu. Popularity is the 
".•lily rlement in which such a murderous ' custom can thrive, 
K^* I'ven live, among m(Mi of reflection. To save your fellow 
iiUMi from untimely death, is an object which your benevolent 
mind will pursue with ardor. And any aid which it may be 
j>roper for me to give, will not be withheld. 

O. I thank you, sir, for the kind sentiments you have ex- 
pressed. I think I should be willing to exert myself to put an 
end to duelling, if I could see a fair prospect of success. But 
you are aware, sir, that the prepossessions of many gentle- 
men, especially in the 'southern states, are very strong in favor 
f )f the custom. Shoidd I write or speak much on the subject, 
T shall probably he dubbed with the title of puritan or fanaticj 
and bring on ntj'self nnich reproach, without being able to do 
«ny considerable .goo(L 

P, A «ian of pure mind and benevolent heart, has little te 
Year from being called a puritan. As to fanatics, I am not 
acquainted with any persons more deserving that name, than 
lUose who will wantonly sacrifice their own lives, and the livei 
of others, to false principles of honor, without even the prospect 
of benefit to themselves, their families, or the country. 

O. I feel the force of your remarks. I am disposed to do 
>.}iat I can to preserve men from untimely death ; but I must 
^ely on your patronage. 

R Of that yott may feel assured, in so good a cause. I 

have long lamented the prevalence of duelling, but I never 

satr before so fair a prospect of opposing it with eijcct. 1 am 
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determined to bear a decided testimony against it, wliHe I 
Uold the presidency, by dismissing every military ofiicer ia thu 
army or the navy, who shall be guihy of giving or accepting 
u challenge, or of instigating others to such a combat. I in- 
deed liope, that what haCs been already done will prevent a ri- 
petition of such murderous folly, for I have no wish for aji 0!> 
i-asion to express my displeasure against miliflury men ; but 
my resolution is fixed. They must forbear, or be dismissed.  

O. Decision in this particuhir wtll, I think, make a power- 
ful impression ; and it is a fortunate circumstance, that the 
Prince Regent of Great Britain has adopted a similar course-. 
This places the military officers under both governments on 
the same ground ; and the co-operatiou of different govern- 
ments for the same benevolent object, will render the effortd 
doubly efificacious. 

P. You remember the impression which was made on the 
public mind, by the fatal duel between General Haniilton and 
Colonel Burir. I think a very great portion of gentlemen at 
tliat time would have been really glad to see the <!Ustom fairly 
set aside. Many, I am |>eFsuaded, feel as Hamilton did, as to 
the propriety and morality of the custom; and .would neve?, 
comply with it, if any thing could be donc^ which, in thci? 
view, would free them from odium in a refusal. Now, as the 
custom wholly depends on a delusive opinion, like that which 
formerly prevailed of burning heretics, any measures whi*:h uiay 
be adopted to change the opinions of those who favor the custom, 
will tend to its abolition. Would it not then be wise to form 
societies, irt which .the subject should be fully discussed, and 
whoso object should be to effect a revolution in the opinions 
of that class of people who regard the custom as honorable ? 

O. Such a plan, I think, would have a happy tendency* I 
kuow of a number, who sincerely regret that the ctistom wjis 
ever adopted 5 and who, I think, would cheerfully .associate' 
for the purpose you propose, could they only be headed ^-^ 
some powerful character.. . The Jio^ect \vo^A"^w^<^ «^vvdA^ ^-*^"- 



vorecl by this cxrciimstancc», that the sentiments of sonoii^ pw>. 
pie in general, and iiiclecd d'a vast portion of community, are 
already so d'ecidocllv onpcnied to the custom, thai they would 
rejoice in any efi'urt to bring it iutu^uimersul disrepute. In 
New England the custom, is generally regarded with abhor- 
rence, as ^privileged mode of murder, assumed by gentlemen, 
m yiolabenof. the laws of justice and reas^on, as well as the 
laws of the land. Thousands, in perhaps c\ery state, view the. 
matter in the same light, and the moro it is examined," the 
Uiore it will be ubhcrred. Could we only obtain th^ concur^ 
rence of twenty persons, such as I could name, to unite with the 
mass of people already prepared for the. enterprize, I tliiuk ii 
would be possible in twenty years, to render the custom of du- 
elling as perfectly odious^ as that of horse stealing, 

F. *• The powtT of reasoning/' says Dr, Reid, " in those 
^ho bavci it, may.be abused in morals, as in other matters. — 
To a man who use."; it with an upright heart, and a single ey^ 
to find what is his duty, it will be of great use : but when it v$ 
used to justify what a man has a strong inclination to do, it 
will only serve to deceive himself and others. When a man 
ran reason, his passions will reason, and they are the most. 
<:unning sophists we meet with." It is by the reasoning of 
^ the passions," tliese " cunning sophists," that gentlemen, 
persuade themselves that they may be justified in exposing, 
their own lives, and the lives of others, in the custom of duel- 
ling. If thriy would lay aside theijc. passions, and reason im-. 
partially, thoy would easily see, thai^ it would be as justifiable 
in any other chiss of citizens, even in women and children, tp 
adopt a murderous mode of settling controversies, as it is io. 
tlioro. Yet they would now use their Jnfluenpe to have othet. 
people hanged for imitating their ovai example^ It is indeed, 
amazing that men of sense can be thus bewildered by the in- 
Hr.cnce of their passions, and the popubrit}* of a barbarous 
custom, wJiich had is origin in an age of savage manners.'^ 
vVhit sccuiity \\o\\V\ be given to the livetvof gentlemen, and;. 
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irom what anxiety would their families be relieved, if tliis cus- 
tom should become disreputable among that class of meu ! 
The fate of Hamilton and Burr is a solemn lesson to all men 
of reputation, who favor the*custom. Burr succeeded in kill- 
ing the object of his envy, but what has been his own fate ? — 
What advantage has he gained ? Before the duel he sustain- 
ed a high rank in society, hut since, like his predecessor Caiu, 
he has been a vagabond in the earth. 

O. The public have no occasioh to thank Colonel Burr : 
3'ct I am of opinion that his duel has had a favorable influence 
against the practice. Indeed I have believed that my dismis- 
sal was occasioned by the influence which that event had on 
your mind, and the minds of others. But still I rejoice in the 
issue. It has been useful to me, and I hope it will be so to 
others. Various circumstances concurred to make the duel of 
iliose men serviceable in tlie way I have mentioned. Hamil- 
ton was unquestionably one of the most eminent men in the 
view of both political parties. His fall occasioned a shock 
like that of an earthquake, and prepared the minds of the mui- 
titLide to listen to whatever was said against- the custom. The 
clergy availed themselves of this opportunity, to express their 
abhorrence of the pi*actice, and to exhibit it in the most odious 
colors ; and what they said was listened to with seriousness 
and gratification. The trivial nature, also, of the offence, 
which Burr made^the ground of the challenge, was calciilated 
to lead people to reg^urd his conduct with detestation. 

P. Another thing may be mentioned, which had great ef- 
fect^ — the deliberate testimony which Hamilton gave in wri- 
ting against the custom^ as immoral and murderous. This 
testimony was evidently written with a kind of presentiment- 
that the duel would cost him his life; That a man of his gi- 
ant mind should be seduced by popular opinion, to comply-,, 
with a custom, which he conscientiously believed to be wicked, 
was truly extraordinary. Judicious 2txiv\. x^^^oCwv^ ^^\.^<cfv>sL 

ooujd easily perceive by the wrUmg \Ai\c\x\\fe\^^V')^'^'^ 
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convictions of his own mind were deciclecDy against tlic cuh\ 
torn, as of a barbarous and immoral character ; and that his; 
compliance was the effect of wh^t he believed to be the popu- 
lar opinion among gentlemen of honor. He evidently sacrifi- 
ced his own life to an opinion which he believed to be erroQC; 
ous, apd to a custom wliich he regarded as abominable. 

The offence, on which the challenge was given, was Jndeed[ 
of a trivial nature, compared with the modp ctf, obtaining re-* 
dre^s. At a time when party spirit. is prevalent ^in a commur, 
nity, as it then was and is now, if such things as Burr made 
ihe ground of the challenge, may be regarded as sufRcient to 
justify a duel, fifty thousand may be fought in this country ev- 
ery year. And if every class of people may follow such ex- 
amples, as surely they may if commendable, the custom would 
sweep the land of its inhabitants like a general plague. No 
person would be secure from falling a victim to the prejudices 
and passions of some poli tical opponent. Men of rank should 
certainly consider wjiat would be the consequences, if all oth» 
er classes of community should follow their example, in ma- 
king thus^light of human life. Indeed the offences in general, 
on the ground of which duels are fought, are hardly worthy of 
the notice of a man of a noble and magnanimous mind. — : 
They are generally the ebullitions of passion and prejudice,, 
to which all men are liable and none mor.e so than duellists. 
The custom is so far from bemg honorable, or a compliance 
with it cm indication of a generous mind, that it is an. indica- 
tion of petulance and malignity unbecoming any .man of ho- 
nor. By a conformity to this custom, men dp not even rise a- 
bove the most petulant and ferocious of the. brute creation. — 
They fall far below thp magnanimity of the mastiff, who can 
hear the barkingof twenty snappish curs, without breakings 
his tr.ot, or b^g inoved so much as to turn his head to notice .. 
them. 

The custom of duelling cherishes and gives scope to the vi- 
Ie9tj>assions of the bumm heart, renders men \Aooi^ ^\:i^.^T , 
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vocibus on principle, and tends to exterminate the kind alTec-- 
tions, which are most essential to social happiness. 

To see men of* rank thus trifle with human life, must natui^* 
ally have considerable effect on the other classes of societ)*.— » 
It must excite abhorrence, or inspire them with similar feel- 
ings and sentiments. The more, therefore, this custom pre- 
vails, the greater must be the insecurity of human life, the 
greater the corruption of morals in society, and the more a ^ 
blood thirsty disposition will prevjiil through the land, 

O, Your excellency will excuse my weaknes^r- 

P. You seem, sir, to beoppropsed with grief, or sou^e other 
emotion, for which I cannot .account. 

0. Regretyshaniep ad?niratiQ}^ andis^ a^oTiisJiment, have dj 
<:ombinpd,;^and jovercome me.. I r^jgret that I ever gave the. 
least countenajice to a custom s<^ sanguinaiy. I am ashamed 
that I. so lon^ renjained blind to the obvious dictates of reason 
and religion, and,thi)l; I suffered my mind to be seduced by 
the sophistical reasoning of the passions. I was struck with 
admuratioiv at your manner of expressing the real sentiments 
of my own heart. I may truly say, as henest and illiterate 
individuals often say on hearing an eloquent intelligent man>^ 
*^you have expressed my views of the. subject better than I 
could have expressed them myselfj' But J. was also astonish^ ^ 
ed, ' 

P. What excited your.a^tGnisfament v 

O. I was astonishe,dy that while. ypu .see so, clearly the im7 
moral nature, and the.demprali/.ing^and fatal tendency of du- .. 
elling, you have not seemed aware how easily your remarks 
might be applied to another. custom, which has been still more 
popular, and more destructive. 

P. You mean probably the ancient custom of killing men . 
for their religious opinionsj^ when they happene4 to .dissent ;. 
from the creed of the mjgority. 

O. No, sir ; that is not the custom l\i.^^ va. Vve^ v^^^^'^^ 
as uDre^oaabl^f and more destructive xo \\xe Y^n^^oS. ^»S^*t 
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Perlinps at an earlier moment of our interview I should have 
(liisclosed more fully the result of those reflections, to which 1 
'.vas led by being removed from oftice. But 1 have felt a deli- 
cacy in the aifair, and some fears lest I nhouid say something 
wliich ^vould not i>e so acceptable to your excellency, as what 
) have baid on a custom which we mutually ablior. 

7*. The ingenuous and amiable spirit \ou liave displayed, 
in regard to your removal from ofTjce, has gained my confi- 
dence :iivj cjitecns. . You may speak withoutreserve. Ithiuk 
1 sliiill hear with patience, and I hope with impartiality. 

(K To be frank, sir, when I had reflected on t!ie moral na- 
T.mc of duelling, and become fully convinced of its injustice 
ujid enormity, 1 was then led to compare this Custom with that 
ol* v»ar. for which al»o I had been an advoc?tc. The more I 
T'ondered. the more I was struck with the siniilaritj'^ of the 
principles, on which the two customs h.ave been supported, — 
Ou the v/liolc I became fully convinced, that war has no ad- 
vantage of duflling in respect to its being ncvtasary, justifia' 
blp^ or kotmrahhi ; and that it is as much worse than duelling, 
as i| is more destructive to the lives of hmocent people. 

P. You surprize me, sir ! Are you not awaie that war ha» 
Ijeen admitted for the settlement of national controversies, in 
all ages and countries, as far back as history extends ? 

O. I am, sir : But had duelhng been as uniformly and uni- 
versally admitted, as tlie best method of settling disputes be- 
tween individuids would that amount to proof of the propriety 
of the custom ? ; 

r. It would not. There is, however, a striking dissimilar- » 
ity in the two cases. Duelling results from the folly and rash- 
ness of presumptuous individuals, who assume a right to exy 
pose their own lives, and to destroy one another. But war mi- 
made by /aufiii authority, hy the deliberate , counsels ofthiC 
^ers of a n^fiop. 



O. Suppoae ihen, that the nil(u*s of a civilized litiiion should 
ijeliberatcly authorize a«eis, as the best mode of deciding pri- 
vate controversies 5 would tl\is abate the raaligmiut and odious, 
nature of the custom ? And would not such a set of rulers be 
justly considered as baibarians ? 

P. Be this as it may ; you will admit that the offences^ for 
which wars are declared, are of a more serious nature, thaQ 
iLose for which duels arc fought. 

O. Noj sir, not always. One half the wars in Christendom 
!jBve been declared without any real ofience at aU, or on as. 
frivolous pretexts as challenges are given by duellists. Oircn- 
ces may be called" cither great or small only by comparison -^ 
and to make a fair estimate in the two cases, we sliould com- 
pare the oflences with the probable consequences of jm appeal 
to arms. The offences for which duels are fought appear 

triding, compared with the probable and tlie possible conse- 
quences of seeking redress by a challenge. WJien a duel is 
tu be fought, for the decision of a private dispute between two 
gentlemen, it is 2^ro6ai/e that owe, and possible that both the, 
combatants will be killr^d ; and tliat one or both of their faiiii- 
ly connexions will bq. subjected to mourning and'wo. Now 
certainly it must be an oflence of a more serious nature than 
usually occurs, to justify an appeal to pistols or swords, with 
such awful prospect:? «s the result ; and it is in this view of 
the matter that the usual pretexts for duels appear altogetiiec, 
iQsu0icient and trifling. 

P. This is granted; 

0» Wel\, sir, in the present state of the civilized nations of 
Christendom, when a war is., declared, it must be done with a 
prohobility tliat sixty thousand lives will be sacrificed, and a 
much greater number of families sabjocted to severe affliction ; 
and witli a possibililJ/ that ten tiiuos this amount of sufiering. 
will be the cos^sequcucc of mukiug war* lu wlvaX S\\i\:Jixv^vi^ 
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then, ba* u war been declared, when the olVencc was not tri- 
fling, conipr.red with tlje probable and possible consequenccf 
of an appeal to arms ? I'lie chuUeuge for a duel exposes but 
tico lives ? the declaration of war as really exposes a hundred 
tliuiisaud. Are tlieii tlic oJVcuccs, for which war is usually de- 
• larcd, a hundred thonsaad limes greater, tiiiiii those for which 
challenges are given ? If not, they are very hisuflicient to jus- 
tify war. 

P, But the honor of a nation will not aHow a government 
to submit to insult or aggression. If they submit in one case 
they may in another ; and every instance of submission is an 
invitation to renewed insult. It is of the liighest importance 
10 a nation, that its rulers should be ever ready to vindicate its 
y^ 072 or by an appeal to arms. 

0. And what, may it please your excellency,, docs all this 
amount to, but the plea of a duellist from the lips of a ruler ? 
You have admitted tliat duelling is practised in support of 
fcdse principles of honor and that tlie sacrifices thus made are 
>Tanton and needless. But an appeal to arms in vindication of 
honor, is no more necessary on the part of a nation, than oij 
the part of a military officer, or any other gentleman. Tlict 
delusion is the same in both cases — dishonorable and ruinous 
"aciificos are made to ^ phantom calle<l Aonor, while trite i^pN*. 
or> IS nut little regarded. 

P. But what could the rulers of a nation do in a case like 
ours before the late war ? We complained of wrongs, repeat- 
ed aad urged our complaints over and over again, but the 
British government forbore redres?, till our patience was ex* 
hausted. 

O. What would you advise a gentleman of honor to do in a 
similar case ? His brother has insulted him, or said something 
by which his honor is wounded. The complainant has repeat-* 
edly stated his grievances, but redress is delayed. Would yow 
advise him to send a challenge, nnd then, if he can, blow a 
,b/JJ th4:oiio;h his. brojthw's JUeart i Would vqu also advise hiia 



to kill oiflf half a score of his brother^s family, who never have 
done him, nor even wished him, the least injur>' ? 

P. Not so ! this would be horrible ; but you have not giv- 
en a direct answer to my question } what could have been 
done to avoid the war ? 

O. The very same, sir, that was done to make peace. 

Nothing more, 1 think, could have been necessary. Such a 
treaty as we now have, had it been made before the war, would 
have saved all the sacrifices of blood and treasure on both 
sides of the contest. And your excellency will not deny, that 
such a treat\^ might have been obtained before the war, at less 
expense than the support of one of our commissioners at 
Ghent. 

1\ But the wai" has raised our national ehar artery and evin-i- 
ced that other nations are not to injure us ^vith impunity, 

O. May it please your excellency, I admit that the war has 
raised our national character just as a duellist raises his owii 
chai'acterwhen he gives a chdllengefjfghts hraiPcltf^ injures his 
untagonist, receives a wound which must be a burden for lilSsy 
and then makes peace without any otlier concession or recom- 
pense. 

P, I will not impute to you any unfriendly design, but your 
remarks ^eem to have a bearing against me, as president of the 
nation. 

O. Be assured, sir, that nothing unfriendly or disrespectful 
has been or will be intended by me. I have been myself an 
ndvocate both for war and duelling. The measures you adopt- 
ed to check duelling, were the occasion of my present views 
on both subjects. On the subject of duelling we are now per- 
fectly agreed. I wish to recompense your favor to me, by 
convincing you that war and duelling are equally unjustifiable. 

P. It would be awful to me, to think of the havoc of lives 
during file late war, should I become of your opinion. I think, 
however, no person acquainted with me can say, that I am nat- 
iirally-tjf a malignant and sanguinary dfta«McX«% "^swxvr ^vy^ 
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cu instances had influence-to induoe me to consent to the wsrtv 
which it may not be proper to name. Biit of this yoti may t^ 
assured, that 1 did not consent fo the war under a conviction^ 
thpt the c«5^o;)i o/' irar was murderous and unjustifiable^as 
General Hamilton conseiitcd to a duel with Burr. 

O. "By what lie supposed to be the popular opinion, Gener- 
al Hamilton was induced to^'think tliat, all things considered, 
it was better Tor him to comply with a custotn, wjiich he h& 
lieved to be immoral, tJian to refuse. And although your ex- 
^•ellencv had not been convinced that the custom of war wns 
imjustifiable, yet some^espectable characters Imve been of th^ 
bpinion, that you consented to the \var, not so much from ft 
oonvit!tion of its justice, as from a desire to gratify some others, 
and tu give scope to what you thought was the popular feeling. 
But whether this appn;hcnsion be correct, I pretend not to 
s-ny. I believe tlmt your friends in general do not imptke t« 
you u sanguinary character. 

P. I verily thought, and still think, thatwe had received in- 
juries from Cireat Britain'; I supposed tlic custom of war to "be 
justifiable; and I had reason to think that the war would be 
popular with that part of the nation which raised me to the 
1>residency. The war has not, indeed, produced all the benle- 
lits I hoped for : but peace h again restored, and I regard it 
as a blessing. Your retnarks on war have made some impress- 
ion on mv mind. If I have been in an error, it is of a serious 
nature, and I wish to know the truth. Bat the evening i's fair 
speirt. If you wish to make any farther commmiications to 
me on the subject of war, will it iicyt be best to do it by letter? 
In this way you will have opportunity to set your arguments 
in the strongest light, and I shall have opportunity to examine 
them with greater attention and advantage. Whate^'er may 
be the- result, I will read with care, and endeavor to weigh 
^^'our reasoning in an even balance. 

O. Both your candor and yoiir proposal strike my mind a- 
l^epuhly, I shall reflect on therft witji pleasur%. and I thi A 
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t slmll write, for my lieart is filled with the subject, dnd from 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks, and the pen 
moves witli ease. You may probably think me an enthusiast ; 
hut my enthusiasm leads me to endeavor to save men's lives, 
and not to destroy them. Such enthusiasm I would gladly 
diffuse through the land, and through the world. Should it 
become as general tmd as ardent^ as has been the destructive 
enthusiasm for war and violence, ouir present peace will never 
beiiitcrrupted. Without the least hesitation^ I submit to the 
good sense of your excellency one -question, and with that 
shall close on my part, the present a'greeable interview — 
Which is the most to be commended and encouraged, an cn- 
thusiasna to «A»e, or an enthusiasm to destroy? 

P. You do me justice in believing^, that I cannot hesitate ift 
150 plain a case. Farewell,, my very good friejid, farewell* 
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SIX LETTERS FROM OMAR TO TIlE PRESIDENT, 

LETTER L 

SIR, 

Encouraged by your generous proposal, I now take my 
pen to exi)ress to you more fully my convictions and my views 
relntinpr to war. 

Vour excellency is aware, tliiit ardor of mind leads to the 
use of strong language, in expressing opinions, and in making 
riMuarks on what is believed to be inhuman and unjustifiable^ 
(jut whatever language my enthusiasm to «ave the lives of 
men may lead me to adopt, 1 beg you would consider my letters 
as written with the same feelings of friendship and respect, 
which you observed in nxe during the late interview. I do 
iujt consider you, or any of the rulers of our nation, as under 
any greater mistake on the subject of war, tlian what has been 
common to the rulers of other tialions, and to people in gene- 
, ral ; and wh.itever bearing my remarks may have on the late 
war, they ^ ili not proceed from enmity to any person con- 
cerned in that lamentable aliair. My object is, if possible, to 
prevent a recurrence of a similar calamity, by exposing what 
I believe to be the misapprehensions from which wars have o- 
riginateil. I do not pretend to say, that we had not as good 
ground for declaring war against Great Britain, as has been 
generally found by war-makers in past ages, and other coun- 
b'ies. I>y examining histoiy I have bi.'ccnne fully convinced, 
that the pretexts for war have generally been of a very trivial 
character 5 and that the real objects of war have commonly 
been concealed under a huge proclamation of pretended inju- 
ries, or of some real injuries artfully and wantonly exaggera- 
ted. Having premised these things, I now proceed to the in- 
tended remarks. 

Your excellency removed me from office, because you had 
become convinced, that unless a check could be f : en to the 
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iiustmii of iluelling, many valuable men would lose llieir lives, 
without any service to their country. This 1 admitted as a 
sufficient reason against duelling, and for your treatment of 
me. Cut for a similar reason I object to wars, and Wish the 
custom abolished. Let us, sir, examine the subject fairly, and 
enquire whether the lives lost in war arc not sacrificed "with- 
out any service to their country." Wc will look at some of 
the most celebrated wars. 

Alexander the Great was a wonderful war-maker. In his 
wars a vast multitude of men lost their lives. But what ad- 
vantage to Macedon, or to any other country, were the sacrifi- 
ces made to the ambition of that celebrated conqueror ? Did 
he not distress his own country, as well as every country he 
invaded ? Were not more lives lost in his wars, than have 
been lost in all the duels since the day that " Cain slew hi^ 
brother ?" And what more advantage resulted to any nation 
from the loss of lives^ in the wars of Alexander, than from thos<i 
which have been sacrificed in duelling. 

Not needlessly to multiply examples we will now come down* 
to our own times. ^ No nation probably in our day has sacrifi- 
ced more lives in war than the French. Napoleon was anoth- 
er Alexander,. and he kept a large portion of the French na- 
tion dressed in mourning, or oppressed with grief during his 
reign. Has France, sir, been benefitted by this immense sac- 
rifice ? That people have indeed obtained the name of beinp^ 
brave tofighi. But is not this nearly the sum of their gain ^^ 
Let this be compared with the loss. Will the credit of fight- 
ing bravely cancel the debt of millions of lives sacrificed, and. 
the distress of more millions of mourners ? If not, it may be 
presumed, that France is no gainer by the wars of Napoleon. 
Then add to the loss, the misery he occasioned in the coun- 
tries he invaded, and what shall we say of that destroyer ? 
Was he not truly " the scourge of God," and the grcateiH 
curse Europe ever endured in one man ? 

W^wiJJiJowj^ sir, dome nearer \\oivv^. \w\>cssi\5>x^x;^5x^*^ 
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(treat Brituii!, we have proba}3ly lost a huncUvd foUi nlorc Ihc* 
fhan have ever been lost by duelling in our country, ^hlce its 
iirst settlement. Ami, pray sir^ have not tliciic lives been lost 
"'* without any service to their country," except sudi honor as 
84 duellist acquires by lighting bravely, al'ter he has given u 
challenge ? But is this honor an equivalent for the loss of thir- 
ty tliousand of our countrymen, and the destruction of as many 
more on the part of Great Britain ? Does iliis honor heal the 
breaches made in thirty thousand families ? Does it dry up 
tlic tears of mourning parent^?, widows^ and orphans ? Does it 
cancel the debts contracted by the war, and relieve the peopti; 
fVom the burden of taxes ? Does it place the thousands in 
comfortable circumstances, who were made banKrupts by the 
war ? Does it insiure tlie bliss of heaven to those who have d^ 
ed in battle ? 

ihie question more ia this conjuexion^ Would your cxceV 
k»»y have given your ofcn life to have secured to the natioa 
i?vcry benefit that has been obtained by the war ? If not, at. 
what rate do you value the lives of tliose who have perished^ 
if vou say the war has been a benelit to the nation ? 

Yet, sir, I will not say, that no benefits are like to result 
from the war. As the war between Hamilton and Burr wa^ 
the occasion of exciting abhonencc to the custom of duelling; 
so I believe the late war will scjrye to open many eyes, and be 
the occasion of bringing this" needless, inhuman custom" iiv 
to disrepute. Some farther remarks may be expected in fu,- 
^ure letter?. 

Ia tlie me^n. time, I am, Sec. 
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SIR, 

You tiiiuk the (uustora of duelling is so /ar from being lion- 
nrable, that by cowpJywg with it, men do not " rise above tlie 
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most petulant and ferocious animals," and that they " fall far 
below the magnanimity of the mastiff." This perfectly cor- 
responds with my views of the conduct of rulers malong war. 
You will then permit me to ask, Should not the rulers of a ua-. 
tion display as much magnanimity as you wish to. see in niih- 
tary officers and private gentlemen ? Ought they not to equal 
the mastiff in magnanimity ? Shall we then censure the duel- 
list for a private combat, and justify a ruler in plunging a 
whole nation into the miseries of war ? 

You speak of the honor of a nation as of vast importance. — 
I admit that it is so ; but in what does the honor of a nation 
consist ? Does it consist y.i heing. quick to resent and brave to 
jight ? If honor be composed of such ingredients, why do you 
discountenance duelling ? Why do you not rather wish the 
whole nation to be trained up to that mode of displaying valor? 
A nation educjited as dueUists, would unquestionably be quick 
to resent and brave in battle. 

But, sir, does not, the honor of a nation result from the display 
o£ intelligen(!e, prudence, integrity, justice, benevolence, mag- 
nanimity, forbearance, prosperity,. and happiness ? Let these 
ingredients of national character be displayed before the 
world, and the rxjvengeful, fighting character will scon be ab- 
horred* 

If such things as I have named be the principal things which 
render a nation truly honorable, is it not manifestly -as false a 
notion of honor which hurries a nation to make war, as ih'at 
which disposes a duellist .to give a challenge ? And is not ma- ' 
king war, in effect, making a sacrifice of almost -every thing 
which properly belongs to national lienor } Are the rulers of a . 
Bation acting an honorable part, wlule manuring the earth with 
the blood of its mhabitants ? Yea, with innocent blood ? Is it 
truly honorable for them to offer human sacrifices to their own 
ambition, or to the savage phantom, called honor r Is it hon- 
orable for rulers to corrupt the morals . of community, and fiji . 
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their country with poverty, distress, lamentation, and wo ? If 
this be honorable, what could be dishonorable ? 

You justly object to duelling, that it is of a demoralizing 
tendency. I object the same to war ; and I may boldly af- 
ftrm, that in this respect, it is far worse than duelling. 

You think duellists ought to consider what would be the 
consequences, if all the people of other classes should imitate 
their example in making light of human life. But are duet- 
lists more chargeable with making light of human life, than 
rulers who make war ? You can be at no loss for the proper 
answer to this question^ 

'' If duellists were not deluded by the reasoning of their 
passions/' you thhik " they would see that all other classes or 
community have as good a right as they have, to adopt a 
murderous mode of deciding controversies." This was well 
said, and it may with propriety be repeated, with only chang- 
ing the word duellisis for rulers — " If rulers were not deluded 
by the reasoning of their passions they would see, that evei-j 
other class of citizens have as good a right as they have, to a- 
dopt a murderous mode of deciding controversies.'' 

If we take a moral view of the subject, and examine it apart 
from passion, prejudice, and custom, it will not be easy to see, 
why a murderous mode of deciding controversies would be 
more csiminat in any other case, than in the contentions of ru- 
lers of different nations. Why may notdifierent towns in the 
ssinie state, or different families in the same town, or two in- 
dividuals of the same family, follow the example of their ru-. 
lors in this particular ? Only let a custom become iwpular in 
(Mther of the other cases, audi it will puzzle a Jesuit to telF, 
wliv it is more immoral, or more inhuman, or more offensive 
t^ God,, than for the rulers of nations to adopt the same mode. 
It may kideed be ssiid, that io civilized communities the 
laws provide for tlie settlement of controversies between towns, 
f.urilies and individuals, so as to preclude the necessity of an 
4r|.cal to ariT^. This is true } but it is equally true, that tbp 
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Ift^s of reason and religion provide for the settlement of dis- 
putes between nations. Will you plead that these laws do not 
insure that a nation shall, in all oases, obtain its rights without 
an appeal to arms ? The same, sir, is true of civil laws hi rel«i- 
tion to the other cases. May I not safely add, tliat of all 
modes for obtaining rights, which were invented by men, 
there is not one more micertain, than that of war ? To decide 
a question of right by lot, or the cast of a die, would be as 
sure of doing justice, aaa decision by war, and infinitely less 
expensive, and more honoryble. 

It is easy to see, that if it should become fashionable for 
towns and families to settle their disputes by war ^ force, and 
>iolence, and fraud, and skill in the use of arms, would be- 
come a substitute for reason and juvStice, and be made the 
standard, of right and wrong. No certainty could exist thaf 
right would be obtained, or wrongs redressed, bj' such decis- 
ions. It would, however, ])c very certain, that wrongs would 
be multiplied without number, ajul that the weak and the in- 
nocent would fall a prey to violence and injustice. Cut as aw- 
ful as it may be to think of, every particular in this descrip- 
tion is strictly true, when applied to wars between nations, as 
a mode of deciding controversies, or of obtaining rights. 

In truth, sir, I am not acquainted with any species of vior 
ience, or fraud, or injustice,, or robber}', or piracy, by which 
the laws of rectitude are more wantonly violated, than they 
are by the usages of war. If tlie laws of rectitude and the 
rights of humanity are not violated by the custom and usages 
of war, then robbers, pirates and murderers may safely plead, 
*• not guilty, ^^ For what species of violence or villany is com- 
mitted by these hardened wretches, which is mAauthorized by 
rulers in making war ? Killiog the innocent, and violently ta- 
king or destroying property,, are in fact the employments ap- 
pointed for miUtary:0ien by war-making rulers. 

Your excellency observed, tliat duellists would " use their 
Viflueuce.to have people of other cla^e^ Iiangcd ^oV^sxi\v?5XNSN% 



their own exainple, in adopting st murderous mode of dec 
controversies/' May not this remark be emphatically ; 
cd to nilers who make war ? Do they not cause privat 
zens to be hanpjcd ibr docidin;^ quaiTeJsby slaugluer an* 
lence ? And yet, is not this the mode in which they d 
their own quarrels ? While they autJiorize and justify lli 
lent slaughter of the innoceut, in their own disputes wit 
rulers of other nations, tliey will punish witli death si 
acts ol' violence in ilm private quarreU of their subjects c 
lov.' ciii/xns ! 

*• To see'' rulers '-ilnis liiile wiih huniau lili./' in theii 
quarrels, " must naturally have eonsider;i])le effect on tin 
vY I'lii'i^i'S of commimity/' To this indiuMice. sir, in my 
ion, is to be ascribed the far greater part of all the pi 
murders and rnbbeiies which take place in the v.-ogild. 
;vho are trained up to robliery and murder ))y the cusi< 
war, may be c.\perr(*d xofolUnc Ikcir trade, and not aUvji 
wait far the won-, of connnfind from thoi-e ui authority, 
quires more skill in the scionce oC jfnuitism, than such 
gi'ijoially posr(?- ., to sre why it is more criminal for the: 
kit; in their crn quarrels, than to do the same acts in the > 
r< Is of tiuir rulerjs ; or to see wiiy they muy notroi) and 
der ihf. iu.iocent for t!if ir own bciicfit, with tlie same pre 
ry as to rob and plinider for the benefit of others. \\ 
therefore, by tlic custom of war, men have become hard 
ill vice, inured to crime, and .habituated to acts of publi 
iborizcd butcherv and robbery : can it be wonderful if 
own wants and inclhiations shoidd lead them sometime 
commit similac: acts in a more private an<^ unauthorized ; 
ner ? Indeed, sir, .when it shall be duly considered, how r 
i« done by the custom of warj to corrupt the morals of 
miinity, and how many men are trained up to bloody and 
perate en'terprizes ; the greater wonder will be, that pr 
robberies and murders are not ten times more frequent 
*4j^y are now known to be in the world. It is, however, 
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observed, llmt im^n who iire accustomed to the violence of war 
and to military discipline, very well knoAv, that riders will 
applaud acts of violence and inhumanity in one case, and pua- 
ish them with death in another ; and that tlicre is no safety 
in robbhig and murdering, except w hen it is dyne in obcdicme. 
to. the Qrders of governments 



LETTER IIl^ 

SIR, 

With great propriety youF excellency observed of dueiP- 
ling, that ^* popularity is the only element in which such a. 
murderous cMstom can thrive, or even live, among men of re- 
flection :" anU tUat "only let the custom become disreputabh!, 
and it will wither away like a weed pujicd. up by the roots, 
and exposed to the heat of the sun." 

The very same, sir, may he as truly afTirmed of the more 
destructive custom of war. It is popularity which keeps tliis 
custom alive ; it is this which produces the barbarous entlmsi- 
asm, to revenge, and to, destroy. Let \yai' become disreputa- 
► ble, let an enthuslas'n to save the lives of men be excited, and 
: tlie custom will soon be abhorred, as " a privileged mode of 
murder," under which rulers have assumed the right of expo- 
sing the lives of their own subjects, and of slaughtering the 
SHjbjects of another nation. 
Suppose, sir, that prior to the late war;, tlie people of thia 
• CQuntry h^ viewed tke custom gf war with the same abhor- 
'leuce that you now do the custom of duelling : Would thQ 
¥ar have been declared ? Or had it been declared under such 
cicQumstsgices,. would not you and., some others have known, 
before this time, as well as I do, what it is to be dismissed 
froin office, for being concerned in "a^needless «md inhumau 
custom." 
Witliout any ill will towards your cxccWiiTiLCv , o\ 'occv^j ^S\\^^ 
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mull in ofllce, I iiiiiy state anolher 4ue>tion: \Vc 
*• give a check to the custom" of war, if the peopl 
nuticrii should adopt your summary mode, and di; 
office every man avIio shows a dispo^ilioH to iu\olv< 
try in the miseries of war ? TIil* Prince Regent of 
ain and the President of the United States^ have ad 
ry laudable method to check duelling. Let the pe 
two nations so far imitate the examples of their d: 
trates, as to resolve, that henceforth no person shall 
ued in any ofnce of honor or profit, who shall appe; 
stigator of war. Then war and duelling will be plac 
ought to be, on similar ground ; and both, I hope, ^ 
er away like weeds pulled up by the roots, and exp< 
heat of the sun." 

You proposed the formation of societies to discu 
jcct of duelling, and to employ their influence to efl 
lution in the opinions of those who favor the custon 
uble. In tliis proposal I cordially acquiesced. I ni 
my turn propose the formation of societies, to discu 
yiilycct of war, and to iittempt a revolution in the o 
those who favor this custom. As a thousaiW lives 
ficed by war, to one by duelling, there seeins to be a 
fold stronger inducements in the former case, tlian 
ter. As I said of duelling I may say of war, "the 
examined, the more it will be abhorred." 

Should peace societies be formed, several point 
Oiand their attention. 

In thefirst place, it will behove them to investig 
mode for eftecting a reformation in the :::anner of c 
newspapers — some mode which shall make it for th 
of editors to exclude from their papers every thing o 
live and inflamniator}' charactir^ and to give the pre 
such things, as. are of a pacific, friendly, and uniting 
No species of publication has more influence on 
:iml woruls of society than newspapers, ;x\ulv\one\\lv' 
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be conducted with more care, and with purer motives. It is 
principally hy inflammatory and libellous publications, that so- 
ciety is a|ritatod, enmity excited, and a disposition for war 
iroduced. Free and candid discussk)iis should be encour- 
iged, but such things jfe tend to inflame the minds of people 
nth. enmity, or a war spirit, should be discfountenanccd by ev- 
ry virtuous member of society. For when the passions of a 
oiiimunity are inflained, reason has lo&t its' control, and such 
tieasures will naturally be adopted as passion shall dictate ) 
nd these are commonly such as involve deploi*able calami- 
ies. Let newspapers be made the vehicles of correct infor- 
lation and pacific senttment*, and the thirst for blood will a- 
ate, and the custom of war will lose its popularhy, I might 
ay more on this point, but your own reflections will supply 
nany defects. 



LETTER IV. 

*IR, 

I HAVE already hinted at one thing, which'would demand 
be attention of peace societies, should such be formed. I shall 
JOw observe, that it would also l)ehove them to enquire, whe- 
iier the most fatal delusions do not exist respecting national 
vmory true patriotisms and the right or powei* qf rulers to 
take war. 

By" what I have already said, your excellency has an idea of 
oy views of national honor. I may however add a few 
houghts on this point. 

'f he opinion which has been entertained of valor, or brave- 
ly in battle J as an honorable virtue, was evidently ' bonrowed 
from the pagans, and not from the gospel of Jesus Christ. — 
fortitude to suffer wrong, and to meet even death itself in the 
)Bth of obedience to God, rather than to do wrong, to avenge 
Wncftws^ or to render evil for ci^il, is the valor recovawNKaA.^. 



■>n 
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by the procopts and the example of the Prince of Peace.-^ 
This is a virtue, opposite in its nature and tendency to that 
vindictive valor, so mucliextolhcdbypTagans and nlahometans, 
and by such cliristians as prefer pagan morality to that indul- 
catetl by the gospel. 

The followers of Jesus were to resemble the lial'mlcss sheep 
virid lambs, and not wolves and tigers. But many who have 
professed to be christians, have gloried in a resemblance to fe* 
rocious animals. Nor have they been contented "with equal- 
line^ the wolf and the tiger, in a blood thirsly disposition,— 
They have far surpassed them. Thfc wolf and the tiger are 
c>?ii('rally contented with devouring animals of different spe- 
cies from their own): and these tliey attack, not so much td 
acq^iire honor by brrtvery in battle, as to i^rocure something to 
satisfy their hunger, and to feed their young. It is believed 
they have seldom been knowi? to exult in the prcmeditatci) 
-itiugliter of hundreds of their own species. 

JJut men, yea. men calling themselves christians, are ncA 
contented with butrhering innumerable other tribes of ani- 
mals, for food, clothing, and other uses, but they even make 
w1iai they regard as an honorahh trade, a professional employ' 
mcntj of hilling one another. This conduct is Wlieved to be 
peculiar to the human race, and to have no parallel In the his- 
tory of other beings, in heaven, on earth, nor even in hell,— 
Men glory in their dignity above the beasts of the field, the 
fowls of the air, and the fishes of the sea; but whether their 
making a trade of destroymg one another, is to be regarded 
as an excellence, as something which contributes to the honor 
of our race, let conscience and common sense determine. If 
it be not an honorable disthiction between ns and other tribes 
of creation, it is unquestionably something which deserves the 
abhorrence of every intelligent being. 

In our estimation of wild animals, we Miost abhor thosa 
which are most fierce and blood thirsty ; yet we extol that in 
men, as an honorable virtue^ which rend<^rf other beings ob^ 
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jects of our abhorrence. Wc cannot see a Imwk kill a chick* 
en, nor a woU'kill'a lamb, without feelings of commiseration 
for the suflerer, and feelings of indignation or detestation a- 
gainst the destroyer. Yet we can extol as a inrtue the obdu- 
rate, unrelenting, revengeful, and ferocious bravery^ with 
which men can butcher one another m war. 

If satan had been appointed ot jxinnitted to dictate to chris- 
tians what they should regard vl% honorable virtue and nation- 
al honor, could he have'>*uited himself better, than by propo* 
sing tlie very things, which arc now so popular in chritstian ui\r 
^ions? Could he have invented any thinsr, wliich would have 
insured more slaughter of njankind by the hands of e;ich o* 
rher ? 

If in the view of God, men are to be regarded as vtrinous^ 
because they have arrived to such a pitch of hardness, inhu- 
manity, and ferocity, that tliey can bravely skmghter one ano- 
ther 5 and ify in his view, the honor of a nation may be raised, 
}jy a display of this kind of virtue ; then as soon as these things 
shall be satisfactorily proved, wc may be certain, that Jesus was 
an impostor, and that Mahomet had higher claims to ixe regard* 
I'd as a teacher sent from God. But at the same time another 
fonclusion will force itself on the mind, in respect to the nior^ 
^•haractor of Jehovnh, which is too horrid to be expressed* 



LETTER Vv 

SIR, 

PATuiotrsai is "another tiling ^hicli tequires examination. 
Like the delusive terms, " Liberty and equality," as used in 
the French revolutibr^ond often witira view to cover the bas- 
est designs ; so the word patrioHhm is freqtienlly in the mouths 
of vindictive war-makers, xis A charm, to huiry men to destruc- 
tion. As patriolism means " love of one*so^\\<iCi\vcAxNr ^^ 
«H:e\y ought'to understand bV it, \ov^ to tftxe ^x^^, ^^^^ ^\vv^tfc- 

1? 
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rr«*s. ihc virtiie, the jxiaccj tlie prpfsperity, and the happuiess rf 
fhf roi!niinnltv of whicli \vc arc inoinbcrs. 

iiiit itri vulor and ^kill in tlie work of human butchcn', iire 
now iv^jirded as the cm-dinal virtues — and as the Ao»or of a 
naiiiiu is sftppost'd to Ijc (waltwl hy u display of such virtues; 
■!:» pi.iriifiisni is made to consist in an enthusiasm to support 
•ovrnnnont, in inaki?iG: and earn hig on a war, which gives 
opjHutiniity for tin* display of the wonderful virtues, and to 
ox:iil iiR* u'lorv of a n-ition. 

One man ardr:rily v.i>iies to prt^erNC his- countrymen from 
th.? ni'scvic\s of war, and from tl;'- follv and madness of sacrifi- 
tAii','^ their lives to the pjgan idol honor — and would sooner lay 
down lii.7 own liu' t'> ])reMn've the poaco of his countr\*, than 
hit 101 iij-vtrument of involving it in the shis and calamities df 
'.v;ir — lio ij? couiidcnvd as no patriot, but rather as an enemy 
\o his country. 

IJ'ir anoilitT nmn loves his country so well, that he is wiirmg 
f') sarrific c fiftv or a hiuidrcd thousand of his foilow citizens in 
^\'\\\ ratlifM' thuu to endure any insult or injury from a foreign 
-power — Here is patriotism, which will raise a man to the skies ! 
No languac^e is sufficient to express his ])raise ! But if this 
njTfv hr called ])atriotism, it is patriotism with a vengeance a- 
jMinct the best interests of his own country — a patriotism which 
cidis evil good and good evil, and which is murderous in pro- 
poriion as it is ardent, 

?u(;h Idvo of cor.ntry is like the love of tlu? papists for the 
pngiHis, whc^^m iliry converted with the sword, killing off one 
))art of a nation, and subjecting those to slavery who chose to 
be hcrptized rather tlian slain* While these lovers of the pa- 
gjms pretended to bless them with the gospel of salvation, they 
eitiieiOoprivcJ tliem of life, or of the blesshigs which render 
life iji'sirable. In a shnilar manner, the popular patriotism 
blesses a njitioii with the honor of being brave to fight, but it is 
«t tlie expeirsii of killing ort' a large number of the citizens, and 
subjecdhg the snvvwoxs to poverty, taxation, mourning, and 
w-*y and not uijfivqiwntly to the cliains ol! desT^oXASwv 
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My mind has been so engrossed with my su])ject, that I liaJ 
almostibrgolten that I was addressing your Excellency; bnt 
your candor will excuse such inattentions as may have resulted 
from an enthusiasm to save tlie lives of men, and to presoi'vo 
my country from another war. jViy present views of patriotism 
were not cast hi the popular mould ; but I think sliould they 
prevail, they will be found conducive to the tranquility and 
happiness of mankind; and this is an object worthy to bo 
sought with ardor. Should you doubt the correctness of my 
views of patriotism, I wish you to compaAe tliem with the patri- 
otism of the Saviour of men. At present I feel diSj>osed to re- 
gai'd liui as nry pattern, ratherthan those I formerly followed. 
IIowc^ er much he m-ight have been insulted, he would not I 
think h^yc fought a duel^ to vindicate his honor ; yet few per- 
sons have displayed more intrepidity of character, than a^x- 
pc.-L'd in him. Nor do I think he would have advised a ruler 
to plunge his nation into the- horrid abyss of war, that its virtue 
nifght be dispUryed, and its honor advanced by bravely slaugh- 
tering the innocent people of another country, ' And is it not; 
a circumstance worthy of some notice^ that iu pronouncing his 
benedictions, on virtuous characters, such as the •■' merciful/' 
the *'•' peace makers, &c. he omitted to sin' — '' Blessed are the 
loar makers ; for thcf/ shall be called true patriots, ^^ This o- 
niission has impressed my mind with a beli{»f, that the common 
encomiums on figliting men, are not very sure passports to the 
joys of heaven, nor nuich to be relied ou as recommendations 
to divine favor. 

In my next, I intend to give a brief illustration of the ifiis* 
lakes relating to national honor, virtue, and patriotism. 
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i,i:ttp:r vi. 

i.\ iiiv i^itvc, I promiricil an iUubtration. You will recoiled) 
tiic alIu::!on Voii inuclo in our interview, to the custom of our 
ancestors in puttinv: jnen to dcatii tor a dirsent from the major- 
fty in religious oriiiii»ns. That custom will favor us with a stri- 
king iihistniiiun orth(> points before u.% and of the futul couse- 
nuciices which resuh fi'oni false notions of hotior^ virtue, aud 
patriotism. 

In former ages, wlien the custom prevailed to which you aJ^ 
luded^ it was supposed tluit the honor of the Christian cliurch 
required, that dissenters from the orthodox faith should be put 
10 death 3 and that by such sacrifices thepunVy of the church 
was preserved, and its honor secured and advanced. Ilbving 
Knhibed this falsi? principle respt^cting the honor of t!ie churdi^ 
our ancestors were verv naturallv led to another most dreadful 
i::lst.ike — namely, that a llair.ing zeal to destroy supposed her- 
etics, was love to thi* hoiior a.id best interests of Christ and hii 
^.iivj ^0:11. r>y these two false ]>rinciples, the peace and happi- 
i:Oss of th." church were in a great measure destroyed, and mil-* 
ti'nis of iivi'« were sacridced. 

Youi* exci'llency will agree with me^ that the honor of a 
CJhiistian churcli results from the display of mutual lovfe, fideli- 
ty, forbearance, a!id kindness among its members, in conform- 
ity to the conuuands ui' their Lord imd Saviour ; and not from 
wKikin-j such havoc of each other's lives, on account of some 
d ilferences in opinion. You will also agree with me, that those 
ancient Christians were under an awful mistake, in supposing 
that their burning zeal for the slaughter of dissenting brethren, 
was any thing of the natiure of that fope, which Jesus required 
of his follower--, and which he himself exemplified. 

i may now appeal to the good sense of your excellency, and 
ask, Were t]»esc ancient mistakes respecting th^honor of the 
(:}jiirc]\f aiul lo> e to its best interest, any grcjUcr than t^i© )ui(^ 
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takes which then prevailed, and which still prevail, respecting 
the honor of a nation and love of country ? And have not the 
latter mistakes occasioned a hundred fold more desolation and 
misery than the former ? 

Is it not, sir, a fact, that in every sanguinary custom, which 
^as ever popular among men, some false notion of honor has 
been established, with corresponding ideas of virtue ? Is not 
tliis as strictly true of every other sanguinary custom, as of du- 
elling, and burning men for their religious opinions ? I believe 
sir, that on reflection, you will be convinced, that such is the 
truth of facts 5 and that most of those who have ridiculed ihei 
fanaticism of papists and protestants of former ages, are them- 
selves as really fanatics in regard to the custom of war, the 
honor of a nation, the virtue of fighting bravely, an^ love of 
countiy. The custom of war is supported ]>y a fanaticism an 
black and as bloody j as any that can be named. You will re- 
member who said, " As to fanatics, I am not acquainted with 
any persons more deserving of that name, than tliose who will 
wantonly sacrifice their own hves and the lives of others, to 
false principles- of honor, without any prospect of advantage to 
themselves, their families, or their countrj' :" Nor is it possi- 
ble for you to deny that more human lives have been thus 
wantonly sacrificed in war, than b>' every otlicr species of fa- 
naticism, that ever existed on the face of the earth. 

For a long period of time, the papal clergy claimed the 
rigiit of condemning men to suiler death, who happened to 
dissent from then* creed. This conduct, I presume, you dis- 
approve 5 and you probably wonder how clergyman could bo 
so deluded, as to imagine they had any such right ; and how 
other classes of people could be prevailed on to submit to such 
daring usurpation, over the conscieiwes and lives of men. — 
But there are questions, which eveiy protestaiit ruler may well 
address to his own conscience : What • right have I to entice, 
or to compel, those under my government, to arm themselveTk 
with weapons of deatl), and enxev v\\e rocoVa «l ^\!l .'cc^^j^ •^''^'^^ 

F2 
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cite purpose of slaughtering t]ie unoffending subjects o^^a ibr- 
eign government r Is not the power I assonic over the lives of 
men, as positively unjust and inhuman, as tlie power assumed 
by the papal clergy ^ And is it not wonderful, that any intelli- 
gent conmiunity can be f^o deluded, as to think f^iave of right 
uny such power ? 

This Kuhject, sir, I could pursue, had I leisure for the pur- 
pose ; but to Have some labor to jnyself, and still do what I 
can in this all important cause, I shall enclose with this, » 
icopy of a ** Review of the power assumed by rulers, over the 
lives of men and tlie laws of Ciod, in nmking war," This re- 
view was written by a person, with wliom I have some ac- 
quaintance ; but, 1 Ix^lievc, witliout any expectation that it 
uould ever full into your hands. 1 am, however, permitted 
to send it to you, on this condition, that you should be inform- 
ed, that the writer intended t)ie piece as a general review of 
the subject, without any particular application to the rulers of 
one nation rather than another ; and that it is far from his wish 
tp excite cinnity against the rulers of his own nation. While- 
he thinks they iiave erred, he wislies them well, and hopes 
Oiey never will err in like manner again. 

Your excellency will perceive that the sentiments of the- 
Kcvicw, at least many of them, accord with those I have had 
the pleasure of communicating. If the author is correct on 
the iK)int he has discussed, as I prevailingly think he is, there 
k» an alarming error in the world on that subject, and a tre- 
mendous retribution awaj^s those wlu) assume the power of 
vtaklng tear. But your excellency professed a desire to know 
tlie truth, and a determination to read witli candor, and to 
j^idge impartially. This must be my apology,, if I need any, 
fi>r the fr(^edom I have indulged in my letters, and for sending 
t^he Review. With sincere desires for your happiness, and «v 
hf^yii: that yoiar last days may be your best, 

I am,.»ir, sincerely yours, 

0>UR. 




A REVIEW OF THE POWER ASSUMED BY Rt - 

LERS OVER THE LAWS OF GOD, AND 

THE LIVES OF MEN. 

Xhe remarks now to be luade^ will not be designed to dimi- 
nish the respect which is due to the ruliers of nations. Rulprs 
are but men,, and like otJier men, they tire liable to be misletl 
by passion, prejudice and ciistom,^ as to call evil, good, and 
good evil, To convince, and not to oflend, is the object in view. 

That every one may have opportunity to judge of the pow- 
er assumed by rulers, a plain case will be stated, which has 
often occurred :-r— 

The dominions of two governments arc separated only b^^a 
geographical line* Numerous settlements are made adjacent 
to the line on each side 5 and the people of the two states live 
together as neighbors, frjends, and brothers. They often 
meet hi the same fipuse for worship, become members of the 
same church ; intermarriages are frequent ; the sons on one 
side purchase lands and settle on the other ; and in a multi- 
tude of ways they become united, endeared, rjjd attached to 
each other. 

In time of peace,.if a vicious person on one side steals on 
tlie other, and is detected, he is punished as a thief ; if he ma- 
liciously kills, he is hanged as a murderer ; and all acts of vi- 
olence are regarded as criminal. Such is the state of things 
during peace. 

The next news is, a dispute has arisen between the two gov-r 
ernments. An ambassador has been insulted, or a question of 
property, or a boundary line has occurred.. The dispute i& 
nianaged in a haughty, menacing tone on one side, and thud 
retorted on the; other. Next out- comes «a flaming manifesto, 
or declaration of war. The peaceful inhabitants, on the dif- 
ferent sides of the line, are. declared to be enemies to each 
other ; they are required to take up aims, and meet each oth- 
er in the field of battle 5 neighbor against u^\^?Sci^\^\st<2i^^^ 
'against brother, and father agadnst sou% KJX\\v^ -saR.'^ek&^^fi^^ 
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malice can suggest, or ingenuity invent^ »re adopted to inflanr 
tlieir passions, alienate their hearts, excite their enmity, and 
make them forget that tliey arc friends and brethren. They 
luus^t fight, or be punished as traitors or cowards. They must 
kiit or be killed, and perhaps both. 

Now the laws of Cxod are superseded by tiie deeiaration of 
war — theft is no longt?:* stealing, nor killing murder. Nay, it 
i^ now dechii'cJ to be just and honorable, to phnidcr andt(r 
lull ; and he who));()Vc - to be the most hardened and success- 
fill villain, aciiiiircsj liic greatest share of renown.^ After the 
parli.'s have si^riiid for years mutual havoc and desolation 
t!jroui»"li the vil!:i.fe.s, the sound of peace is heard by those who 
hi!])}?;':! to be alive. The nt ighboi*s are required to cease from 
si a It .-liter ; a !iiJ killing again becomes nuu'der, by the were 
miuidiite of a nil^r. 

.\o'V we may l»e,l(lly and solemnly ask. who gave these ru- 
ler- |)ower to sujipcnd the laws of God^ dm*ing the war, and 
iliiis to stici'ilice the lives of men ? Who gave them a right to 
Oiange the relations of these citizens from, friends and neigh- 
l)ors to politiciii enemies ? V/lio authorized the rulers to in- 
llanie thoir subjects with enmity, and to arm them for miutual 
havoc and murder ? 

:Must not that ruler be the subject of strong delusions, or thfr 
most perfect insanity, who can suppose that a mandate from 
himself can dissolve the obligations which men are under tq 
love one another, or absolve them from guilt in shedding in* 
nocent blood ? Can ratiooai beings be so infatuated by a pop; 
ular custom,, as to suppose, that the mere word of a fallible, 
and perhaps ungodly .ruler, is of sufficient force to annihilate 
or suspend the laws and authority, of God j so as to render 
that honorable virtue to day, which yesterday would have 
been wanton cruelty, and delibjcrate murder ! And that toa  
-without any change in the character QT condition of the sub* 
jects, but what the jnder fcimself haj mqde ! • 

When I reflect on the power thus assumed by rulers^ I ficfd •' 
it sp perfectly correspondept with PauVs ^ccoAxwt ot\^ \\\^ \»3xv.^ 
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of stin/^ that I Ir.ix c sometijiies suspected that he, '• who oppo* 
seth and cxalteth himself abovp lUl that is called God, and is 
worshipped," is the spirit and custom of war personified, or 
the professed Christian rtiler supporting this diabolical and 
anti-christian custom. What more power could a war-maker 
assume, if he imagined himself to be '•' exalted above all tliat 
is called God ?" Docs he not assume the prerogatives of the 
Almighty, and even fancy that he can at pleasure, suspend or 
annul the authority of Jehovah ? Does he not imagine that 
he can authorize and render just and honorable, the vilest 
pas-jions and most horrid deeds ? Passions and deeds which 
the ruler himself would regard as deserving of death, are jus- 
tilicd and applauded, because he has interposed a bloody man- 
date between the peaceful laws of heaven and his deluded 
§ul\joct3. Ifthisbcnot exalting himself "above all that is 
called God," it will be diillcult to find any thing on this side 
the infernal regions, to which this description will apply.-— 
And it may be doubted, whether there be any thing even 
there, moreabomii.able,more repugnant to the spirit of thegos- 
}jel, than those things which are authorized by the custom of war. 
In answer to tlie question, " Whence did rulers derive this 
enormous power ?" some will answer, " Under republican 
governments, they derive it from the people and the cojstitu- 
tion !" Had the people then such power to delegate ? Or did 
they exalt themselves above all that is called God, in pretend- 
ing to confer such power ? Pjior to this delegation of power, had 
they a right wantonly to sacrifice their own lives, or the lives 
of others? Could ^Aey at pleasure suspend the lawofGoct 
during an attempt to kill a brother, or one of God's children ? 
Could tkei/ thus easily change vice into virtue, and the most 
daring crimes into feats of honor ? Could they render justijR- 
•ble tlie most murderous passions, as a substitute for that 
love which God has enjoined ? If they had no such rights or 
powers to delegate, it is folly or madness in rulcus t^ Ycvviij^v^t 
that they posses? aoy sucb tiling \ Vi\voA vv\w;i\^*i^x i\v\v\^\'^\i^:s 
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tills, to siij)nosL' tliiit .siil>ji*cts may conlcr on rulers power suflfr 
ciriit t(i Mispoiiil the laws oi* livavtMi ! 

titlici* nilcr^ liav;» saeli po\v;M\ or they liave not. If tliey 
pj)^M'^; xh\> power, then killing the innocent dr.ring war^and 
ill o!)edirn;e co the oriler ol'the ruler, is not murder. But if 
ihey have not power to superocde the eonimaiids, *•' thou ahalt 
noi /Jir — *• thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself/' then these 
acts of killling, and every murderous passion must be cour 
demn'jd at the bar (»f (iod. 

All ])rotestaMt rider? wouiil deride tl:c pretensions of lite Ro- 
man }>()nlifr, who claims pnwer to absolve from guilt, and to 
errant incliilgen' c> to sin ; or they would pity ili.» man thus gross- 
ly deluded. Bat in w hat res])ects do the preten^^ions of the pon- 
tiff exceed tlicsc of the war making ruler? In what particw- 
lar are tliov more ridiculous, more anoc:r.nt, or more licaveu 
daring? Political Jesuits alone can tell. If men are liable to 
bo punished for their evil deeds, notwithstanding the license 
or the absolution of the pontin*, so they are, notwitlistanding 
the arrogant jiretensions of war-makers. 

To support the sanguinary custom of war, rulers arc obliged 
to adopt sanguinary laws, which expose the lives of their own 
citizens. Cowardice in an officer, exposes liijn to death. — 
Here a capital crime is made out of a mere natural infirmity^ 
and one, perhaps, which it was utterly impossible for the offi- 
cer to surmount. Desertion also is pimished with death., even 
on the part of the aggressor in- war. Whether the soldier de- 
serted in consequerice of ill usage, abuse f*om his oflicers, con* 
»cientious scruples in regard to the justice of the cauiie, oc for 
no reason at all, still he is liable to be shct. 

To complete the inconsistency, while the aggressor in tliQ 
war will punish with death, desertion from his own anjjy, 
lie will bribe or entice the soldiers of the opposing army, lo 
commit tlio same crhne. 

That such conduct may be consistent with the usage? of war,, 
nc do not deny ; hi: t the propriety pf it we may deny witk^ 
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confidence. If desertion from the affcrressor deser\es deaths 
ft cannot deserve loss on the other side. If it do not de- 
sen'e death, the rulei* who in/licts the pwiiishment is guilty of 
unjustly taking hiunan life. If he views the crime as deserv- 
ing of death, and still will -entice others to coramit it, what is he 
but a deluded or an unprincipled mortal ? 

Similar to tliis ig the custom of employing and punishing 
^ies. Each army will employ spies. And yet if a spy from 
one army is detected by tlie otluM*, death is his portion. Now 
ft is a question, which God will decide, whether that ruler who 
will both employ a spy, and punish a spy wiili death, is not 
c-hargeable with blood guiltiness, and the most glaring inconsis- 
lencv. 

But the custom of war is itself such a flagrant outrage of the 
principles of reason, justice, religion, and humanity, that it is 
impossible to support it at all, but by setting aside the laws of 
God, and adopting rules and maxims of conduct, subversive of 
his requirements; and by authorizing the very crimes which 
he has forbidden. Deceit, fraud, and falsehood — theft, robbe- 
r}', and murder, and every species of impiety and injustice, 
which God forbids, are authorized by the maxims and usages 
of war. That love and kindness, which God requires, the cus- 
tom of war prohibits ; and that hatred, violence, and revenge, 
which God forbids, the custom of war reqiiires. 

Unless the laws of nations, the maxims of war, mid the au- 
thority of rulers, are sufficient to subvert the authority of God^ 
and change vice into virtue, the custom of war must involve 
tlie most awful retributions. For it is manifest that both ru- 
lers and subjects, do act on the presumption, that a declaration 
of war can autliorize the most flagrant violations of the moral 
law, and the benevolent precepts of the gospel ; and that a 
state of war changes the character of moral actions, so that 
vice becoini's virtue, and virtue vice. 

Which of the ten commandments, or of the precepts of the 
^Gspel, is not supposed to be, at least, paiU^WN ?i\\^\j^vA<^\ ^cck- 
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rini( tlio war? Do not mm have other gods before Jehovali* 
while tliev serve and obev men in defiance of God's com- 
niands? Do not war makers impiously take (iod's name in 
vain, and make him u party or an as-^ociate in their guilty and 
murderous enKTprizcs ? Is not tlie fourth command uni- 
forujlv and A\anton!v violated durintr war? Are not children 
authori/.ed so far to dishonor father and mother, as oven to 
take thrir live<, ifiiiey happen to he opposed to each other in 
the eonte>t r As to tlie four followinc: cominands, the maxims 
and nsa.G^es of war rmi thus : — Thou ahalt kill. Thou mayett 
eoinnjit adult j ry and fornication. Tliou maycfit steal, rob. 
and plunder. Thou fnai/ittf bear false witness, slander, de- 
reive, and lie. Thou majfcs^f covet thy nei«rhbor"s house, bis. 
wife, his man ^ervant, his maid servant, his ox, his ass, and «v 
#/•;/ f'iing that is his. 

In the same licentious manner, the custom and maxims of 
war subvert or reverse the benevolent and peaceful precepts of 
Jesus, and authorize every passion and every vice, prohibited 
by the j^osnel. What then hi more deserving of the charac- 
ter of the *•' man of sin,'* or of aniivhriaf, than tlie sjjirit and 
iiistom of war? And have we no reason to fear, thiit theju- 
ciieialthreatenincj, *' God shall send thenj strong delusions that 
they may believe a lie,'' has been awfully verified among pro- 
fessed Ciiristians, who have had pleasure in this unrigliteous 
custom ? Can there be stronger delusions, than those by >vhicli 
men are made to belie »'e, tliat they are acting in a manner 
which God will approve, while they support a custom which 
sets at defiance every precept of his law and his gospel ! 
9 We are amazed at the power of delusion in the religious fa* 
natics of Munstcr, who, fancying themselves to be the favoritea 
of heaven, claimed as their privilege the hidulgence of cvciy li- 
centious passion, and the right of slaughtering their fellow 
men, that they might inherit the earth. But what excesses^ 
what inconsistencies, what enormities can be charged to their 
&ccoiint^ which liave not been equalled or surpassed by mtit 
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makers in every age ! The deluded king of these madmen as- 
sumed no more power over the lives of men and the laws of 
God, than has heen commonly assumed by war making rulers. 
We regard the Algerines as barbarians, ph-ates, robbers, and 
murderers ; becau^se their modes (fC warfare are in some res^ 
pects different from those adopted by Christian nations. But 
these barbarians have iheir customs as well as other people ) 
and they can plead that their inhuman practices are not only 
duthorized by their rulers, but by their religion. Their rulers 
have as good a right to authorize their barbarous co^nduct, us 
christian rulers have to authorize the most bare faced viola- 
tions of the laws of God and the precepts of the gospel. If a 
christian ruler can, by a war mandatCj render violence and 
murder justifiable, why may not the Dey of Algiers convert 
the most cruel slavery into a justifiable means of obtaininc" 
money? Their mode of warfare is indeed abominable inhu- 
manity; but this is true of the modes -attthorizcd by christian 

rulers. 

Werepvobate the customs oYthe Indians, in torturing cap- 
tives, and scalping the deadv But these are Indian customs, 
and according to thtlr maxims of war ; nor are they more 
savage, than the indiscriminate butcheiy of men, women, and 
children^ which has often been authorized by pretefidcd clirh- 
tian rulers, on taking a city by storm. In truth, we Can fmd no 
custom among the most savage nations, or the most deluded 
fanatics, which may not be vindicated with -as good a grace, as 
tiie custom of christian rulers in maki^vg wat. If christian ru- 
lers will so far agree with the tndiail chiefs, as to authorize the 
'murder of the iftnocent, let "therti not reproateh the Indians for 
the far less unjust arid mhuman ptaclice of taking the scalps 
t>f the dead. To take life froni the innocent and the living, is 
a very serioiis injury ; but to take the scalp from a deUd mart, 
does him no harm at ^11. 11 is only an Indian mode of glory* 
ing in victory ; and perhaps as little offensive to Go'd> ^s the 
hiodes often adopte^y Christians. On tUe y(ViKite»^ ^^:3©K:\ivMsv 
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rulers should cither admit that the established customs of the 
Algcriiics and the Indians, are as justifiable &s their own, and 
cease to reproach them iur their inhumanity^ or begin a refor- 
mation at home. 



O.MAUS SOI.ITARY REFLKCTIOXS. 

SECTION f. ». 

I HAVE now done writing to the President. What cflect 
Ynv It'ttijrs may have on his mind, I know not. I hope they 
"Niil trivc no oflerirc, for surely none has been intended. lie 
s.'f 4 the error of duellists, but I fear he will not be easily per- 
■pHiidcd to renounce an error, which has been sanctioned by his 
o*i\n administration. lie is, however, certainly a man of tal- 
-rnts, and capable of cxaitiiuing the subject. I cannot but in- 
•lulge some hope of success. 

15 ut alas ! how can 1 hope to convince a statesman that war 
is a wicked custom, while so great a porticm of the clergy are 
Its advocates ! It is surely to be lamented that ever a minister 
tiftho gospel was known to approve a custom, which involves 
r very species of guilt which God forbids; and which cannot 
possibly exist but by the indulgence of a temper, directly op- 
posed to the temper of Jesus. 

While difterent sects of christians have adopted different 
critcrions of the christian character, and pursued a course of 
exclusiN-c conduct towai'ds each other; how seldom has the 
benevolent and self-denying temper of the gospel been admit- 
ted as the best evidence of true religion ! And how unanimous 
have been most sects of christians in supporting a custom of 
violence and revenge, by which many thousands of lives are 
annually sacrificed to the ambition of rulers ! Shocking indeed 
H the thought, but so it seems to have been, that on no one 
point have christians been more united than in supporting the 
v'ery worst cHstom in the pagan woruf/ 
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But why do I wonder at others ? I too was educated under 
the light of the gospel, except so far as this light was eclipsed 
by antichristian opinions and customs. Yet how long did I 
remain in darkness, bewildered by popular delusions I 

my God, cleanse my soul frcfrn all the guilt I contracted 
hy supporting sangumary customs. Dispose me to be as rea- 
dy to forgive as I am desirous to be forgiven — as cheerftil to. 
obey the precepts of thy Son, as I am to be saved by tliy 
grace ihrough him. 

SECTION n. 

Let me pause a moment. — My letters are gone out of my 
hands, and possibly they wUl be published to the world. II»w 
then shall I retain my standing in the church ? Sliall I no^ be 
censured for departing from the faith and practice of our an- 
cestors ? 

1 have however done what I thought to be my duty ; and 
with God I leave the event. While I was a Jighting chriS' 
tian^ my character was supposed to stand fair, although niy 
heart and my hands were defiled with blood. Now I have re- 
nounced the fighting character and become a penitent for the 
blood I have shed, some will probably reproach me as an apo::- 
tate from the religion of Jesus. But I have no reason to fear 
worse treatment than he received 5 and surely I do not deser^'e 
better than he deser\'ed, who " came not to destroy men's 
lives, but to save them." 

There is such a perfect contrast between the maxims of tlie 
gospel and ^he maxims of war, that I feel amazed and con* 
founded, when I reflect that for ages the great body of the 
clergy have justified the most sanguinary custom that ever ex- 
isted among men.^ — How would the cor" )assionate Saviour 
have appeared at Ae head of an army, pronouncing a violent 
philippic to excite men to revenge and havoc ? Or how would 
he have appeared as a chaplain, pray\j\^Xo\vv&Y^\^^xxc>^v\ssv 
mccess to an army about to engage m t\ie -votV c\^ nc^x\^5i^5>^*^' 
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utid murder ! How opposite this, to the spirit of liis commands 
"'* Love your enemies ;" and to his prayer on the crosi : " Fa- 
ther, forgive them, for they know not what they do." 

Wlioever may Uiive been in the right, or in the wrong, in 
the th'.(jlogical cor«troversiw orthe present age, how kannltu 
have been most of the errors which have been combatted, com- 
pared with that enormous practical error, which has been com- 
mon to ail the contending parties ? I oan hardly think of any 
error, short of absolute atheism, which appear^ to me more 
repugnant to tlie g«spel, or more dangerous to the souk of 
men, than this popular belief, tliat christians may, m obedi- 
ence to die gospel, or as followers of Jesus, meet each other 
hi the jfield of battle for mutual violence and slaughter-^and 
that prior to entering on this dreadful work tliey may, on each 
aide, cry to the Father of mercies to grant tliem success in their 
attempts to butcher one another. Yet this monstrous, mur- 
derous error, like the " cameP^ of the Pharisees, has been swal- 
lowed by almost (^very sect of christians 5 and thnt too, while 
each has been careful to " strain out" some " gnat^^ infinitely 
Ic-iS (J ill -'t- 1*0 us tu tlic livos, and to the souls of men. 

W(i liave indeed niany melancholy proofs of the moral blind- 
ness and dopravity of mankind; but the popularity of war a- 
mong christians, who liave the gospel hi their hands, crowns 
the whole, and loa\ os no room for doubt. '^ Their feet are 
swift to shed ])lood : Destruction and miser)'' are in their ^"ays^ 
and the way of peace have they not known.*' 

What errors may not christians embrace and support JGrovi 
an improper reg'ard to the traditions they have received fh)m 
their forefathers ! Had the custom of war never been adopted 
among christians of former ages — had our ancestors kept 
themselves pure from shedding innocent blood-^and expressed 
a proper abhorrer ce of war, as it existed among pagans 5 wtait 
horror would the people of this countr}' have now felt, at the 
bare proposal of settling a national controversy, by an appeol 
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to armsl The thought of settling a parish dispute in the same 
manner, would not have appeared so shocking and dreadful. 

But as the custom of war has heen so long popular among 
christians, and among our ancestors, many perhaps will be 
more shocked to hear its justice and morality denied, than they 
would foe to hear of the slaughter of a hundred thousand fellow 
beings, in a battle bravely fought, 

SECTION iir. 

It is a common maxim, that " misery loves company," and" 
perhaps it is not less so with error and vice,. When persons 
become convinced that they have been in a. popular error^ 
they are too apt to be pleased with the thought^ that they have 
not been alone in the business 5 that men of all ranks have 
been equally deluded. This consideration may have influ- 
ence with many, to prevent a thorough inquiry, after the mo- 
rality of a popular custom is called in question. On the same 
ground some may feel justified in neglecting to exert them- 
selves to open the eyes of others, when they have become fully 
convinced that a custom is of a dangerous character. But it 
ought ever to be considered, that the more popular any vicious 
custom is, the more dreadful are its effects ; and therefore the 
more thorough should be our inquiries, and our exertions. — 
" Though hand join in hand, the- wicked shall not pass unpun- 
ished." 

Suppose I had discovered to my satisfaction^ that a pretend-* 
ed remedy for the most dangerous disease had obtained circu- 
lation ; that this supposed catholicon had destroyed thousands 
in past ages; and that by a popular recommendation^ people 
of all ranks in this country had been seduced to purchase the 
fatal poison j whax would he my duty? Might I feel easy and 
hold my peace, because tite error was^ so common, that people 
of every class were exposed to be destroyed ? Commou sense 
and humanity unite in saymg^ The more there are ex\)osed^ 
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the more thorough and vigorous should he the cfibrts to save 
the lives of men. 

It, may indeed be less reproachful to be in a popular error, 
than in one which is unpopular; but it is not less dangerous. 
The more popular a malignant custom is^ the more likely peo- 
ple are to be deluded by it to their own destruction. If duelling 
were as i)opular as war, it would probably destroy as many lives. 

Therefore^ as I feel the most perfect conviction^ that war is 
as murderous as duelling, or even as assassination — that mill* 
Ions of men have already been wantonly ss^crificed by it — aift 
chat millions more are in danger of losing both their lives and 
their souls ; it must be my duty to do what I can, ta. convince 
others of their danger, " whether they will hear or whether 
they will forbear." As in the case of discovering a popular 
poison, I should be chargeable with inhumanity, and with the 
blood of my fellow men, if I should refuse to give information 
ond warning; so it must be in the present case. If I must 
lose my character and my life by any voluntary efiert, let it be 
in an attempt to save my fellow men, and not in an attempt to 
destroy them. " We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren." But — ^^ whosoeve^ 
hatetb his brother is a murderer ; and ye know that no mur- 
derer hath eternal life abiding in him." 

If by any means there might be produced in our country as 
much zeal and exertion to preserve the blessing of peace, as 
we have seen in favor of war, how happy would be our pros- 
pects ! If a tenth part of as much property, as has beeo^ expen- 
ded and destroyed in the late war, should be judiciou$ly ap- 
propriated in Great Britain and the United States, in cultiva- 
ting the spirit of peace, and exciting an abhorrence of war, 
the present tranquility between the two nations would proba- 
bly lie as durable as their existence. ^' Behold, how good and: 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity !**' 
bi!t hpw horrid to see them inflamed with hatred, and mujrdor* 
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ing one another, under the dehisive idea that such is tlie road 
to glory, and to heaven ! 

I cannot but feel tenderly for my former military compan*. 
ions. I know very well their love of glory ; and should war be- 
come disreputable, they will be ready to exclaim, "Ye have 
taken away my godij, and what have I more !'' They will, how- 
ever, probably derive some support from this melancholy fact, 
that if the past popularity ofM'ar has-been a delusion, it. is one 
in wliich statesmen and clergymen were as deeply concerned 
as themselves : and tli at had it not been for the influence of 
others, they never would have adopted this, sanguinary road 
to fame.T— As the eiTor has been common to people of all 
tanks, th^re is ample ground for mutual candor, mutus^l sym- 
pathy, and mutual e^orts for.a general reformation^ 

O that the time may he hastened^ when Christianity shall be 
exemplified in the lives of its professors^ Then . wil} be real-.. 
ized that blessedness, the prospect of which animated "a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host," while they sung "glory to God: 
in the highest; on earth peace; and good will towards men.'^^ 
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The celebrated Montesquieu-, gives it- as his opinion that. 
^^ the noblest treaty of peace,^ ever mentioned in history, is that 
which Gelon," king of Syracuse " ipade witli the Carthagi- 
nians. He insisted uftpn their -abolishing the custom of iSoc-. 
rificing their childreju Glorious, says he, indeed ! after. hav- 
ing defeated 300,000 Carjhaginians^ he. reqiiured a condition - 
that was advantageous to thems^ves,. or rather he stipulated > 
in favor of human najture.'^ Sj^rit of laws^ vol. i. p. 151. 

Mr. Rollin quotes the article of the treaty — " that no more 
human .sacrijfices'3hpuld be offered to Saturi^." Ancient Hi&- 
tpry, vol. i»p.,222. . 

This was indeed a noble treaty, which gut anex^lx^ wv^xs^- 
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human custom nnioiiir the Carthaginians. But how much 
in(»ro noble would it liave been had Geloii " stipulated^ for the 
abotiiiiHi of his own custom of odcring human sacriiices by 
war. and persuaded tlie Carthaginians to do the same. While 
\w bi*hcld with Iiorror the '* human sacrifices offered to Sat- 
urn." he was probably unmoved to see thousands after tbou- 
^iiUils StUTiiioi'd to his own ambition. 

So Christians can soe, as well as Gelon did, the uihumanity 
4..i tiios*.' sacrilioes which lie abolished ; yet they can without 
romor^o >acriftcc theni-M'lvts or their children in eompliance 
with aiioihcr custom, Mhii'Ii k> as inhuman, as unnecessasy 
and t-^ ^av^go, as that tit* the C*arthaginians. It must indeed 
br admitted that l*hristians have viewed tlieir own hunum sac-^ 
nficin hs fiCccptuWe u^ tiod ; but so it was with the Cartliagi- 
»;ian.s, and with rrason eijually gmid. 

iSlr. RoUin quotes from Plutarch, a heatlien moralist, some 
•questions respecting the Ciu*thagiuian sacrifices, which de- 
HTve the consideration erf' lighting Christians : — 

** Can t'lis, s;\ys Plutarch, be called worshipping the gods ? 
< an we bt» said to I'nteinain an honorable opinion of the gods, 
if we suppose Uiat tliey are pleased with slaughter, thirsty of 
human blood, and capable of requiring or accepting such of- 
ferings ? Had it not been better for the Carthaginians to- 
have had a Critias,a Diagoras,and such like ojfcn atheists for 
their lawgivers, than to have established so frantic and wicked 
a religion ? Could tlie Typhous and the Giants, the open en- 
emies of the gods,, had tliey gained a victory over them, have 
established more abominable sacrifices ?'' 

Will not Plutarch rise up in judgment n gainst the sanguinsK 
ry Christians of this age ? 
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REVIEW OF THE ARGUMENTS OF LORD 
KAMES IN FAVOR OF WAR. 

INTROBUCTION* 

When a celebrated writer attempts to vindicate an opinion 
or custom, which has long been popular, almost any thing will 
pass for solid argument. Both his premises and conclusions 
will commonly be admitted, without careful examination.— 
But fortunately for the interests of humanity, the rcasoningT 
of philosophers in favor of sanguinary customs, are pot invin- 
cible. Their fallacy may be detected by persons of moderate 
talents, if they can summon fortitude enough to examiufithem 
impartially. 

Lord Karnes was a man of cininent taL'nt*', and in many 
respects an agreeable writer. Ills " Sketches of the biftoiy 
of naan,'* are in general useful and entertaiiiiiig. But when 
such a writer errs, he commonly carries a multitude with hhn ; 
and especially when he writes m favor of a popular custom. — 
In the second Book of the work which has been named,. 
^ Sketch VI" is entitled " War and Peace compared." In 
this " sketch" the author seriously attempts to prove, that the 
alternate succession of war and peace is as necessary and use- 
ful, as the changes of weather, and that perpetual peace is 
worse than perpetual wap. 

While such opinions prevail, war will of course be popular 
imd unavoidable. No powerful exertions will be made to ts* 
feoii*»U a custom, while it is gciieraJ-y belioved toVivtV\<^^^^^'^- 
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ce:*sary and useful. It hence becomes important that his lorJF- 
ship's arguments should be thoroughly examined, and their 
faliu(^' made evident. His reasoning on this subject is such 
lis we might naturally expect from a great man in defending 
a false but ))o]}ular doctrine. Of course^ it is both plausible 
and incorrect. The principle arguments in this sketch will 
be presented and re\'iewed ; and to these we shall sul^oin an- 
other from the sketch on ^^ the origin of nations.'' His lord« 
ship did not arrange and number his arguments in favor of 
war, hi a methodical manner; but they will now be numbeied 
for the convenience of the reader, as well as the reviewer.. 

ARGUMENT L 

'• The blessings of peace are too well known to need illu> 
1 ration : industry, commerce, the fine arts, power^ opidence, 
^c. &c. depend on peace. What has war in store for balan- 
eing blessings so substantial ? Let us not abandon the field 
without making at least an effort." 

*' Humanity, it must be acknowledged, gains nothing froro 
wars of small states in close neighborhood : such wars are bru- 
tal and bloody, because they are carried on with bitter enmity 
against individuals. Thanks to providence, that war at pre- 
sent bears a less savage aspect : We spare individuals and 
make war upon the nation only : barbarity and cruelty ^ve 
place to magnanimity : and soldiers are converted from brutes 
into heroes. Such wars give exercise to the elevated virtues 
of courage, generosity and disinterestedness, which are always 
attended with consciousness of merit and of dignity. Friend- 
ship is in. peace cool and languid \ but in a war for glory es^ 
erts the whole fire of its enthusiasm.'' p. 290. 

ANSWER. 

In the first of these paragraphs we have his lordship's^ sum- 
ijiary of" The blessings of peace 5" and in the second a sum- 
jorriTv of the *•' balancing blessings'' of war. It will behove 
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us to make an analytical and careful examination ()f these 
blessings of war which are supposed to balance the blessings 
of peace. 

We will first notice the concession — " Humanity gains no- 
thing from the wars of small states in close neighborhood." — 
But why does humanity gain nothing by such petty wars ? — 
" Such wars are brutal and bloody, because carried on witli 
bitter enmity against individuals." But wc may ask, — what 
wars are not " brutal and bloody ?" And arc wars between 
great nations less " brutal and bloody, than wars between 
small. states ? ^* Thanks to Providence," replies his lordship, 
*^ that wai* at pregent bears a less savage aspect : we spare in- 
xlividuals and make war upon the nation only." But is not 
every r.ation composed of" individuals ?" Are all these indi- 
vid:ials spared ui the present mode of warfare ? In making 
*' war on a nation only," do we make war against an abstract 
idea? a war by which individuals are not injured r If not, 
is it " less savage" to make war on a whole nation, few of 
whom have ever done us any injury, than to make war on a 
Small number of individuals, who have really injured us ? If 
this be " less savage," it must be because civilization has ren- 
dered men more unjust and inhuman than they were in a sav- 
age state. 

But his lordship says — *^ Barbarity and cruelty give place 
to magnanimity ;" and " soldiers are converted from brutes 
into heroes.*' Such he supposes are the consequences of ma- 
king " war upon a nation only" instead of making war upon 
individuals with whom we are offended. lie evident- 
ly argues on the supposition, that men fight with " less 
bitter enmity" when they fight against a nation of stran- 
gers^ few or none of whom have given any cause of of- 
fence, than when they fight persons " in close neighbor- 
hood," who have offended them. This is probably true in 
general. But is there no " barbarity" in making an indis- 
^iminate war on a nation of strangers, not one of viVvwevv^ ^ 
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million has ever done us any harm ? Is this the way for 
*' barbarity and cruelty lo give place to magnanimity P' On 
this principle a robber or pirate may show his magnanimity 
m making war on innocent strangers^ if he only forbears to do 
the same on persons " in close neighborhood" who have giv- 
en him oflencc. Thus robbers as well as " soldiers" may be 
^^ converted frome brutes into heroes." A savage mode of 
Conversion indeed ! 

But ** such wars,'' we arc told, '* give exercise to the elevor 
ted virtues of courage, generosity, and disinterestedness, which 
are always attended with a consciousness of merit and digni- 
ty." Here we have a line cluster of the blessings of war. — 
\Vt» will however examine tliem, to see whether they are bles- 
sings in reality, or only in pretence. 

Is that " courage" a I'irtue by wliich entire strangers with- 
out any provocation can bravely meet each other in a field of 
battle for mutual butchery and murder ? If this be true vir- 
tue, then the most inhuman tmd hardened villains, are the 
most, \irtuous men 5 and we may throw open the gates of hea- 
v(*n to bloody cut-throats, while we exclude every humble fol- 
lower of Jesus. 

Shall we also give the names of " generosity and disinteres- 
tr'dness" to ambition and murderous valor, or to any qualities 
of liiind by which men are disposed to destroy unoftending fel- 
low beings ? 

It is true indeed, that soldiers have little interest iu tlie 
fjuarrels of their rulers ; at least they have little reason to ex- 
pect any benefit from fighting, but the praise of deluded men, 
who call evil good and good evil. ^Fhere seems to be there- 
lore something resembling " generosity and disinterestedness" 
in their exposing their lives without a prospect of real advan- 
tage. But in duly estimating the dispositions and actions of 
men, we should have respect to Ihe end in view, and tJie means 
adopted. In wars in general, on the part of tlie war-maker, 
.botli the end aiad the meails are as truly abominable; te they 
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aure in the case of a gentleman's bribing or compelling a ser- 
vant to murder a rival for the sake of property or fame. The 
servant may indeed display undaunted valor, skill and dexter- 
ity 5 but to attribute to him " the elevated virtues of courage, 
' generosity and disinterestedness" would be a most unjustilia- 
ble pen^ersion of language. 

But to illustrate more fully his meaning in the sentence now 
under review, ilie writer has a long note containing two ex- 
amples of the blessings of war. One of the narratives we 
shall give entire, that we may have a fair view of the blessing? 
of war : — 

" In the war carried on by Louis XII of France against the 
Tenetians, the town of Brescia, being taken by storm and a- 
bandoned to the soldiers, suffered for seven ^ys all the dis- 
ti'esses of cruelty and avarice. No house wcaped but that 
where Chevalier Bayard was lodged. At his entrance the 
mistress, a woman of rank^ fell at his feet, and deeply sobhuig, 
*^ O ! my lord, save my life, save the honor* of my daugh- 
ters." *' Take courage Madame," said the Clievalier, " Your 
life suid thfir honor shall be secure while I have life.'' The 
two daughters, brought from their hiding-place, were present- 
ed to him ; and the family reunited, bestowed their whole at- 
tention on their deliverer. A dangerous wound he had recei- 
ved, gave them opportunity to express their zeal. They em- 
ployed a notable surgeon 5 they attended him by turn day 
and night ; and when he could bear to be amused, they enter- 
tained him with concerts of musie^ Upon the day fixed for 
his departure, the mother said to him, " to your goodness, my 
lord. We owe our lives ^ and to you all we have belong! by 
fight of war ; but we hope from your signal benevolence, that 
this slight tribute will content you 5" — placing upon the table 
an iron coffer full of money. " What is the sum ?" said the 
Chevalier. " My lord/' answered she, trembling, " no more 
but 2500 ducats, all that we have ; — h\M if more be necessary 
vre will try our friends." — " Madame/' said he^" ^<>jvaxV5vsv^' 
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ncss is inorc precious in iny eyes than a hundred thousand 
clucats. Take back your money, and depend always on ine.*' 
" My c^ood lord, you kill me in refusing this small sum ; take 
ii only as a mark of your friendship to my family.'** — ^^ Well," 
said ho, *• pjiicc it will oblige you, I take the money ; but give 
nic tilt* raiisfaclion of biddinfv adieu to your amiable daugh- 
ters." Th( y ranir \o him wiili looks of regard and affection. 
** J.adi(??,*' snid he, '• tlio irii;»;'Cssioii you have made on my 
licnrt will nevci* wear out. V. Ii: t return to make I know not; 
f T nifn of my prnfLvsioii ?»ie s(.Ulom opulent. But here are 
HyM) durnts of .vliich tlie ^../i^roiity of your mother has given 
1^^'- the ('ii<poFn]. Acropt ili: .ii :'.s a marriage present ; and 
li ly yom* hopjiinc**- \:\ mxiincfc •? luil }our merit.'* — " Flow- 
er oi'cl'ivrilry .'•jjpitid ihc mo;]'<*i-j '• inny the God who suffer- 
c:l flt^alli for I'.s reward veu Jievi^ ant! licrcafter.-' 

fJ.ivinL; ii'iwu this !iarraii'.i, h'- l* i":lirhip gravely asks, "Can 
p.'iice afford so swcrt a ncoiio / ' — ^jiioi :-.s though the pleasing 
?::uimfMit.^ e.\pri>^:i;! l)y i\:r:.c Cuiw persons, were suKHcicntto 
c< unterlKjli.urt , or c\\r,\ ni:r.iliilato, all the sin and miseiy oc- 
Ct.loncd v.licrc a " town, bci.ic; tikenbv storm and abandoned 
t'. !liesoklii*rs; sudered for i-ovcn dciys all thedistrosses of cruelty 
v;i (? avarice,'' jmuI *"■' no \v\\\ j escaped but that where Cheva- 
li-.r Bayard v.ns JuclfT^'d ! !" 

Ii ever aflbrds us pleasure to hear of any thing like humaui" 
f./m'gmcrosifi/ in military men, and v^o would wish by all 
.'liitable. means to encourage tlic display of such sentiments 
and feelings. But we are not disposed to overlook the horrors 
and cruelties of war, while we pvy a res:pcct to generous senti- 
ftients. I-.et us no^' consider Bayard as the Commander in 
C'iiief of the ber.ieging army. Is he to be extolled to the skies 
l\'i ;.;.aring one house with three females, w liile he abandoned 
ev?r; c thor house in the town for seven days to the unbridled 
<.;i:'.' -^ lust and av. *ice of a ferocious annv r Will the kind- 
3ic.s j 3;o »*ho've(; to i/f^'cc unoffending persons, cancel hii> guilt 
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in the slaughter, the pillage, and the debauchery ol' many 
thousaiids, by the men under his command ! 

Let us bring such a scene more home to our feelings. Sup- 
pose Boston to be a walled to>Yn, which mu^t be taken by storm 
within three months from tliis time, unless the custom of war 
shall be abolished 5 and if taken^ every family in the town, 
except one, is to be exposed to the uncontrolled vengeance, 
avai'ice and brutality of the invading army. Is there a person 
in the town or vicinity, that has a ^park of humanity in his 
breast, who would not fervently pray for the entire abolition 
of war ? And should a philosopher gravely attempt to comfort 
the inhabitants of Boston under such circumstances, and to re- 
concile them to the continuance of war, and the consequent 
fate, by pfeadiiig that war gives opportunity for the " exercise 
of the elevated virtues of courage, generosity and disinterest- 
edness 5" would they not unitedly censure him as a monster, 
■alike destitute of a christian temper, and of the feelings of hu- 
manity ? Let the philosopher renew his eflbrt, and paint to 
them in glowing colours such a scene as took place between 
Bayard and the three females 5 and assure the Bostonians that 
peace can give no opportunity for " so sweet a scene ;'' would 
he not be regarded as a man insane, or as one who delighted 
to insult people in distress ? — Yet such a scene in one house, 
while all around was. massacre, pillage and debauchery, is one 
of the examples of the blessings of war, produced by this cele- 
brated writer. 

If the custom of war should be long continued, many cities 

  

and towns must probably experience the horrors of Brescia 5 
and why not Boston, or New-York, or Philadelphia, as well as 
any other place ? Shall we have feelings for ourselves, and 
none for other people ? Shall we be so selfish that we would 
vote or pray for the abolition of war, if we ourselves must cer- 
tainly fall victims to its vengeance ; and still plead for it as 
necessary and useful, while it is impossible that the custom can 
be continued without exposing to misery and death, millioits 
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©four fellow creatures, who are as worthy to live as weaitv 
and as capable offeeihig pain and wo r 

It is not to be doubttd that in storming the town of Brcscin, 
the soldiers were incited to deeds of valor, by the promise or 
the proripcct of the seven days' license for pillage, massacre 
and dobauciiery. Yet this is one of t!ie examples of modern 
warfare, in which *' barbarity and cruelty give place to mag- 
nonimitv, uvA soldiers are converted from brutes into heroes,'' 
h) which " we spare individuals and make war on the nation 
only !'' Three individuals we see were " spared" in Brescia; 
but wliut became of the many thousands ! Can any thing be 
more astonishing than the blindness of his lordship ! 

It is true that in the sfinie note he gave another example ofr^ 
tlie blessings of war. "^I'lie story is concisely this : At the 
Beige of Chandernngore, Capt. Speke and his son were both 
wounded by the same shot ; the father's leg was " hanging by 
the skin," when he was brought aboard Admiral Watson^s 
ship. " Indeed, sir," said the father to the Admiral, " tliis 
was a cruel shot to knork down both father and son." The 
hoii had his Wg amputiUed, and soon after died. There were 
sjioiig expressions of tenderness and sympathy between the 
father and the son. The son in particular discovered more 
concern for his father than for himself. When he was about 
to have ills leg cut off, he prayed — " Good God I do thou en- 
able me to behave in my present circumstances worthy of my 
lather." — The two were separated, and each inquired repeat- 
edly of the surgeon how it >vas with the other 5 and this m 
terms of affectionate concern. When the son was about to 
die, he sent to the doctor to know whether his father was like- 
ly to recover — the doctor visited him. f* And is he deadr"-T— 
said the son. " Wiio, my dear ?"— " My father, sir."—" No, 
my love ; nor is he in any danger ; he is almost well.^ — ^ I 
thank God : I am now satisfied, and am ready to die." 

Such are the principal circumstances in the narrative. At 
the close his lordship says, " 1 only add. Does peace alford a- 
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ny scene that can compare with this in movinj^ oiir sympathetic 
feelings ?'' In answer to the question I may say, that ten thou- 
sand scenes have taken place in time of peace more moving 
than this. But if there were none equally moving, would it be 
important to continue tlie custom of war for the sake of produ- 
cing more moving scenes than occur amidst all the calamities 
which take place in time of peace ? Would his lordship have 
been williug that he and his son should in like manner be cut 
down by a cannon shot, for the sake of exhibitkig to the world 
a scene capable of " moving our sympathetic feelings ?" — 
From his manner of writing on this subject, it would be natu- 
ral to suppose, that he lived in some quarter of the universe 
where people were free from all calamities in time of peace — 
where they have no opportunity for the exercise of generous,, 
grateful, or sympathetic feelings, except in time of war ; and 
that he really thought it to be important that the custom of war 
should be kept up, to give opportunity for the exercise of such 
pleasing sentiments. 

There is one sentence of this remarkable paragraph yet to 
be considered. — " Friendship is in peace cool and languid ; — 
but in a war for glory, exerts the whole lire of its enthusiasm.'* 

It is undoubtedly true, that the fervor of friendship is often- 
displajed in time of war. It is equally true that enniiry at 
such times *^ exerts the whole fire of its enthusiasm." In 
numberless instances war dissolves friendships, which had lieen 
previously formed, and occasions and fixes enmities, which 
are as durable as life. 

It is indeed a strange way of promoting, friendship among 
nien> to set them to catting each other's throats. But, says 
liis lordship, ** We spare individuals^ and make war upon the 
nation only.'' So then to preserve friendship from becoming 
*' cool and languid," we must make war upon a whole nation ; 
and tlius by exciting haired against the wkole^ increase our 
friendsliip for the several parts ! 

But it is " in a war for glory," that ftietisk\\v^>^ ^-j^^ws.'^^- 

H2 
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whole fire of its enthusiasm :*' ye9> such a war as tliat in which 
Brescia, was taken hy storm — the city abandoned to seven 
days' riot — ^three females preserved — and the rest of the in- 
habitants devoted to vengeance or debaucher}^ I 

If such are the effects " in a war for glory," what is the 
great difference between a war for glory and a war for ven- 
geance ? A war for glor}' is the kind of war which his lord- 
ship was disposed to encourage for tlie benefit of mankind. — 
Had he been educated among savages, it might have been ac- 
counted for, that he supposed a war for glory justifiable and 
useful I but considering the age and the country in which he 
lived, the talents with which he was endowed, and the correct 
opinions he possessed on many other subjects, his views on 
this point are truly surprising. Let us listen to his languagO' 
when war is out of the question : — 

*' No argument,'^ he says, ^^is requisite to prove that to res- 
cue an innocent babe from the jaws of a wolf, to feed the hun» 
grvy to clotlie the naked, are right actions; they are perceiv- 
ed to be so intuitively. As little is an argument requbite to. 
prove that murder, deceit, perjur}', are wrong actions : they 
are perceix etl to be so intuitively." vol. iv. p. 10. 

** Of our duties to others, one there is so extensive as to 
have fbr its object all the innocent part of mankind. It is the. 
4\ily that prohibits us to hurt others^ than which no law id' 
more clearly dictated by the moral sense 5 nor is the transgres-. 
sion of any other law more deeply stamped with the character 
•f wrong." p. 30. 

"But let not the moral system be misapprehended, as if it 
were our duty or even lawful to prosecute what upon the whole 
wc reckon tlie most beneficial to society, balancing iU with. 
good. The moral sense permits not a violation of any per- 
fon's right, however trivial, whatever benefit may thereby ac- 
onie to another* Hence a maxim in which all moralists ^ 
giee, That we must not do ill to bring about good." p. 46. 

^' JSo interest of mine, not even life itself, will authoriiKe tn^ 
^P hurt an innocent penon.^^ p. 65, 
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Such were some of the observations and maxims of Lord 
Karnes relating to morals. Yet^ this same moralist could ap- 
pear as an advocate for the custom of war, yea, " a war for 
glor}'," which in truth is the most wanton of any kind of war 
whatever. '' No argument" he thought was necessary " to 
prove murder and deceit to be wrong 5" yet he would plead 
lor a custom, which is carried ou by a course of " murder and 
deceit 5" yea, a custom, which murders men by thousands for 
the sake of military glory. We must not violate " any per- 
son's right — nor in any case " do ill to bring about good.'' — 
But nations may fight and destroy one another for the sake of 
glory. Yet if there be any such thing as wickedness iu the 
universe, making " war for glory'' is unjust and wicked. 

ARGUMENT il. 

^^ Industry, manufactures and wealth are the fruits of peace j 
but advert to what follows. Luxury, a never failing concomi- 
tant of wealth, is a- slow poison that debilitates men, and ren- 
ders them incapable of any great effort. Courage, magnanim- 
ity, heroism, come to be ranked among the^ mihicles that are 
supposed never to have existed but in fable ; and the fashiona- 
ble properties of sensuality, avarice^ cunmng and dis^mulation, 
engross the mind. Iti a word, man by constant prosperity and 
peace degenerates into a mean, impotent and selfuh animal. 
An AmCTican savage, who treasures up tlie scalps of his ene- 
mies as trophies of his prowess, is a being far supeiior. Such^ 
are the fruits of perpetual peace with respect to individuals. 

^' Nor is the state itself less debilitated by it tlian its mem* 
bers. Figure a man wallowing in riches and immersed in sen- 
sual pleasure, but dreading the infection of a plague raging at 
his gate ; or figure him: in continual dread of an enemy, watch** 
ing every opportunity to burn and destroy. This man repre-^ 
sents a commercial state, that haslong enjoyed j)eace without 
disturbance." p. 290^. 

ANSWER. 

The principal argument in this p^^«tg^\s^iVQ\&^\^'e»KC^^ 
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tijv citizeiw of a btatr, are far from ilic operations of war, aiid 
still, as in time t;f peace, pursue a course of honest, active and 
useful industry ; — that although a war on the part of a success- 
ful nation, calls into active scrN'ice many who had been useless 
drones, or mischievous members of society, yet it also corrupts 
and ruins many others, who had before been both active and 
useful ; and at the close of a war mult'tudes of these ruined 
persons return with all their vices to corrupt the general mass 
of society. In this way aliK> the fall of warring nations is has- 
tened. 

Seventh, There are still other causes of the fall of warring 
empires. When extensive empires are formed by conquering 
many smaller kingdoms and states — as was the case with the 
four that have been named — these smaller states are held in 
nubjection for a time by the iron arm of oppression. They 
groan under their burdens, and stand ready to avail themselves 
of the first opportunity for successful revolt, and to join any 
rising power which sliall attempt the ruin of the overgrown 
empire. The more there are of these conquered and oppress- 
etl states belonging to an empire, the gTcatel* is its danger of 
ruin. Oitcn, to prepare the way for punishing a conquering 
power, God in his providence removes the eflicient instruments 
by which the conquests were made — suflers the government to 
fall into weak and prcriligate hands, that have neither the wis- 
dom nor the energy necessary to preserve peace nor to make 
war. This defect in the government becomes known to the 
oppressed provinces, and they seize the opportunity to free 
themselves from an intolerable yoke. 

In those cases in which it has been supposed that nations 
were ruined by luxury, the probability is, that the wealth and 
the luxury were confined to a small part of the empire com- 
pared with the whole. When a monarch and his court indulge 
in luxury and dissipation — as did Belshazzar and his court — 
the empire is exposed to ruin. Nebuchadnezzar by conquest 
ayd pIuuUuu- formed a great empire, and filled Babylon witli 
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wealth procured by murder, robbery and oppression. God 
first punished the monarch for his arrogance, then removed 
liim from the world. The power and the wealth soon fell in- 
to the hands of the dissipated Belsliazzar, and then the ruin of 
the empire was sealed. In a similar manner other empires 
have been cursed with weak and profligate rulers, preparatory 
to their destruction. As such empires rose by bloody it was 
just in providence that they should have blood to drink. 

The dissipation and prodigality of rulers may indeed liave a 
pernicious influence on the community at large. But it is be- 
lieved that the luxury and profusion of rulers have seldom 
freed a community from want, or the common people from the 
necessity of personal exertions to support themselves and 
their families. While a king and his court have been wallow- 
ing in luxury, the great mass of subjects have probably been 
suffering under the hand of oppression. Instead of Tjeing 
wealthy, they have besn poor, and yet of their little they have 
been compelled to contribtite to the support of armies, which 
have deprived them of liberty ; and to the support of rulers 
who regard them as servants or slaves. When a nation is ru- 
ined by wealth, it is not the wealth of the community at large, 
tliat occasions the ruin, but the wealth of those in power, — 
While Babylon and Home were ruined by luxur)^, perhaps not 
one person in a hundred in either of the empires could be said 
to be wealthy. 

AVar is therefore not needed as a remedy, against luxuiy a- 
Inong the common people : and it is far from being a remedy 
in respect to rulers, except when they are subdued, and 
tlieir wealth fall into other hands. 

There ^re still sentiments contained in the paragraph before 
us, which deserve a more distinct consideration. " In a word," 
says his lordship, " man by continued prosperity and peace 
degenerates into a mean, impotent and selfish animal. An 
American savage who treasures up the scalps of his enemie5 

trophies of his prowess, is a being fax &\x^^fv«t*'* 
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It is to be lamented thut any person who assumes the office 
of an instructor to mankind^ should indulge himself in uttering 
sentiments of such a murderous character. But it is believed 
that a few moinent''s reflection will be suiTiclent to convince a* 
nv reasonable man, that these assertions are as unfounded in 
fact, as they are bloody in their tendency. 

How many of the most amiable persons that ever lived in 
our world, have spent all their days without any other concern 
wjtii war, than to hunent its ravages, and to piiy the taxes im- 
posed on them to support the murderous custom ? How long, 
we may ask, must a man enjoy prosperity and peace before he 
will degenerate " into a mean, impotent, and selfisTi animal }^ 
If he may pass all the prime of life from eighteen to fifty, in a 
state of peace without thus degenerating, why may he not also 
arrive to seventy and still support the dignity of a worthy 
man ? And have there not been thousands, nay millions^ of 
the human family, who have actually spent all their days with 
little or no concern with v ar, and yet supported characters 
through life the reverse of what liis lordship supposed must be 
the effect of such circunistancos? If this be fact, then the de- 
generacy he mentions must be accounted for on other grounds 
than a state of peace and tranquility. Suppose peace to be- 
come universal and perpetual, would there not still be innume- 
rable perils, trials and afllictions in the world, sufficient to ex- 
ercise the patience of mankind and excite them to honol'able 
exertions ? Are the ordinary' afllictions of the present state so 
few and so trivial, that men have occasion to become butchers 
one of another to preserve themselves from sloth, or from be^ 
coming " mean and impotent ?" 

Pennsylvania was settled at first in a considerable degree by 
the Friends, and they have been a numerous sect in that staite* 
They have ever abhorred war, and have never taken an active 
part in this bloody business. Now, have they as a sect degen- 
erated " into mean, impotent and selfish animals V Are the 
''savages of America, who treasure up the s<wilps of their ene** 
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mies as trophies of their prowess, beings far superior" to these 
peaceful Friends ? Must not any person who can answer this 
question in the affirmative, be himself an object of pity, if not 
of abhorrence ? Must he not be ignorant of facts and charac- 
ters, or be destitute of religion and humanity ? I would not 
however intimate that such w«s the character of his lordship. 
He appears to have written on this subject in a very loose and 
careless manner; and to have asserted tilings without due re- 
flection respecting either their correctness or their tendency. 
What he asserts, whetlier he intended it or not, is a manifest 
i-mpeachment of both the character and the precepts of our 
Saviour. Although the Messiah spent his days on earth with- 
out ever engaging in war, or exciting others to murderous 
combat, he was probably not inferior to Lord Karnes in activi- 
ty and useiulness. He bore veiy little resemblance to ^^ a 
mean, impotent and selfish animal," and as little to ^' the A-* 
nierican savage, who treasures up the scalps of his enemies a9 
trophies of his prowess." Whether the bloody sa\"age " is a 
being far superior" to him, who " came not to destroy men's 
lives but to save them," and " who went about doing good," 
and not doing mischief, let Christians who are friends of war 
•determine. 

If there be any truth in what his lordship asserts, or any 
propriety in his comparison, it follows of course, that it is real- 
ly better for men to be active in destroying one another than 
to do nothing, or even to be what they must be if they should 
renounce the custom of war. If this be not a savage and 
bloody principle, we may despair of finding one that deserves 
such a name. 

Should any reader still sus^iect that this author was correct 
as tQ the necessity -of war to prevent men from becoming 
" mean, impotent and selfish 5" let him consider how great a 
portion of the people in this country over thirty fwe. years of 
age, were never concerned in war in any other manner than 
by talking about it, and paying <their taxes. Suppose this class to 
•1»e separated from those of the same age, who \\^\^>a^^Tv'va'5vs:,- 
,iiiill service. Then asi whether those wYioWN^vvoxX^e^^^^*^^ 
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ged in war>tee more inactive, ^^ mean, impotent and seffiah^" 
than ^ o&er class. As the writer belongs to the chas that 
lias been a&tive in war, he can have no interest to induc^ him 
'to g^ve the preference to the other, or to wUh that i^ maj^ boi 
done. But however the decision may afiect himself, ne^fi^n- ; 
ly believes that an honest decision would go to the aidivecsic^ 
of his lord8hip!8'theory. 

ARGUMENT IH. . 

''' There is another advan^ge of war tha^t ought odt l4W 
•overlooked, though not capital. — It serves to ^aiaa^coontry 
of idlers, few of whom are innocent, and many not a little mis- 
chievous. In the years 17^9 and .1760, when we were at w^ 
•with France, there were but 29 criminals condemned at the 
Old Bailey* In the years 1770 and 1771, when we wens at 
peace with aU the world the criminals condemned there a- 
mounted to 151.^ p. 805. 

ANSWER. 

 Although this is n€>t a " capital advantage of war,'' yet as it 
ought-ttot to be passed over in silence, I shall bestow on it a 
..SSfV. brief remarks. 

.1. That war " servesito drain a country of some of its idlers^' 
^and mischievous men,, is granted. It also serves to drain a 
country of many industrious and useful men, or to convert 
tliem into idlers. Shall we then say, that it is better to destroy 
many useful men, than to suffer idlers to enjoy a longer space 
ibr repentance ? Where is the useful citizen who would be wil« 
ling to sacrifice his own life for the sake of freeing community 
from the incumbrance of another man who is an idler ? .V* 

2. Is it the very best qpiethod of disposing of idlers, to •emb- 
ploy them in cuning the throats of innocent peofilie of anollier 
state ? Would it not be quite as humane^ and less iu\|iliiCy to 
dispatch such idlers without ceremony or delay, bs to emp&yjf. 
them in killing other people. I would by no means reoin^ , 
mehd this smnmary mode of freeing a state from idlers* 
Jt would be abominably wicked*, Wt ^oxm^in^tbaiiCi 
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30 wicked as the mode approved by his lordship. What would 
he have thought of a foreigQ prince^ who^tofree his state from 
idlers^ should have employed them in an attempt to destroy 
him and his family ? If Lord Kanies could justify his own go- 
vernment in thus employing, idlers, and could represent this a^ 
one of the blessings of w^ar 5 what reason would he have had 
to Complain, if all his friends and connexions had been destroy* 
ed by the idlers of another nation ? 

There is another way in which a ruler might get rid of i- 
(Hers ; he might instigate them to cut^ the tliroats of his own 
wife and children ; and then cause them to be hanged as mur- 
dierers. If his feelings revolt at the thoughts of sucli inhuman- 
ity, let him shudder at the thought of adopting tho argument 
of Lord Kamcs. 

3. It is not to bo doul^tcd, that after the war with France 
was over, a greater number of criminals were condemned at 
the Old Bailey in two years, than had been in the same lengtli 
of time during tlie war. When the army was diiibanded many 
persons who had been corrupted and ruined by the war would 
very naturally fmd tlieir way to the gallows, and that too for 
committing in time of pveacv'^. just such crimes as they had been 
authorized to cotnmit — and were in the /m&/7 of comniiltin^-i-- 
Avhile in tlie army. Bad hublts are not easily laid aside. But 
whether the governinent, which had trained them up to rob- 
bery and murder, . did not as really deserve punishment as 
these idlers, is a question which rulers ought to consider. 

4. From 1760 to 1770 was probably but 10 years. Did Iiis 
lordship suppose that it would be for the advantage of a nation 
to be engaged in war oftener than once in ten years ? or that 
a ten years peace was too long for the benefit of a nation ? 

5. It may also be proper to ask, of what class generally are 
those idlers which are drained from a state by being called in- 
to the army ? Arc they the opulent who have become drones 
by luxuiy ? If not, then opulence is not the owVj \\\\\\<^^\vn^'^ 
occasions drones and n.'^el'^ss mcmbt^rs o£ soeVvx*^ 
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It may indeed be questioned, whether even in €hreatBriia!Ui> 
after all th«ir draming by war, there are not a gteater iiiiibIkif 
of dissipated, idlers among the poor than among the ridi^— - 
Doubtiess there ore too many of each claM. But ow 4**«* fj iiP 
fiortain — that a long intenral of peaoe withis a cetilmj pt^ 
isno^the caua^ettherof the wealth, the luxury, ortheAnm* 
ber of idkn ia Great Britain. 

If a hondredth part of the property that has been expended 
jmd destroyed by wars in Chostendom within a century, had 
been wisely appropriated to the purpose of procuring employ* 
meat for idlers, and forming them to habits of industry ; would 
not this have had a hundred fold better efiect on tlie charac- 
ter of christian nations, than the barbarous mode of employ* 
ing them in military service ? 

ARGUMENT IV. 

^ But though I declare against perpetual peace, yet perpe^ 
ual war is still more my a>'ersion. The condition of Europe 
was deplorable in the <iark ages when vassals assumed the priv- 
ilege of waging, war williout the consent of the sovere%n. 
Deadly feuds prevailed universally, and threatened dissolution 
of all government. The human race were never in a more 
woful condition. But anarchy never fails, soon or late, to rec- 
tify itself, which effeminacy produced by long peace never 
does. Revenge and cruelty, it is true, are the fruits of war ; 
but so is firmness of mind and undaunted courage ; which are 
exerted with better will in behalf of virtue than of revenge*'* 
p. 20G. 

ANSWER. 

If that firmness of mind and undaunted courage, whicbai|| 
displayed by regular troop» in destroying their fellow ineii,iiAB 
virtues which ought to be cultivated, why did his lordship;^ 
ject to the mode of warfare « in the dark ages r" Fei^Mt^i^* 
no age were such qualities of mind more fully displa3red, ililiff 
in the ferocious wars under the feudal systeoi. Nor Is tb^ V^^'. 

■..■■■■ rr-:^^^ 
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dem mode of warfare more adapted to produce what his lord- 
ship so much admired. 

He admits that " revenge and cruelty are the fruits of war 5-' 
yet he would persuade us to believe tliat these.intolerable evils 
-9SQ more than counterbalanced by the other fruits of war, 
^^ firmness of mind and undaunted courage :" and these latter 
fruits, he says, " are exerted with better will in behalf of virtue 
than of revenge." 

We grant that " firmness of mind and undaunted courage" 
may be displayed in behalf of virtue. They were so by Him 
who was " meek and lowly of heart," and by his apostles after 
his resurrection. But it does not appear that they acquired 
this " firmness of mind and undaunted courage" by being train- 
ed up to the business of" cruelty and revenge."* And we may 
appeal to all men of reflection and ask, Is that " firmness of 
mind and undaunted courage" which are acquired by the hab- 
its of" cruelty and. revenge," very, likely to be much employ- 
ed " in behalf oLvirtue?" 

If his lordship were correct in his views of the importance of 
frequent wars ta produce " firmness of mind and undaunted 
courage," and if it be Jaudable to encourage wars for such a 
purpose, the system may doubtless be improved. Suppose a 
mode ot education, should be universally adopted by which 
children should be taught from their infancy, to fight and 
butcher one another. In^this way they would acquire a high 
degree of that " firmness of mind and undaunted courage," 
which his lordship applauds. It is true that a^ vast many would 
be slain, while others were acquiring. these supposed virtues, 
but so it is in the common war school. The lives of others, 
however, are «f little account in the view of war advocates in 
general., The brave exploits oione man in murdering his fel- 
Iqw creatures, will cancel the loss of a thousand lives, in the 
estimate of men who delight in .war and blood. 

Before we dismiss, this argument we will solemnly propose 
tvo questions : — Have not the society of l:'Y\^xv<\a ^\s>;Jsa.^^^ ''^^ 

12 ^ 






modi ^ fimuieM of aitnd and-tmdAiiiited coiinge'^ it expoBbttg 
themselves to reproaches, to flpes, to impriBOftAMMit miA to* 
de«th, ia«ipiKirt4if their pacific 'pfiaciiriee, as b^ . 

di^ayred by regular troops in murdeviiig one another ?<^-INd 
these Friends acquire ^leir ^ fimness of mind and widiMRMdl 
.cMMge" by hafaig trained upr hihabtts of ^-revrage Md ont^ 
elty ?'' The ailMrer, which consdenoe mtist give to tbNie qtiig#* 
tions, will go to proy^ that his lordship's reasoning is peffeetiy 
delusive. It may abo help to distinguish between that wis>* 
dom viilich is from boieath and that which is firom above. 

ARGUMENT V. 

^ That man dymld be the <mly animal that makes war upon 
hit own kind may qipear strange and' unaccountable. IHA 
men listea to cool reason, they never wooid make wac-— Bst 
war is necessary lor man,, being asdiool for ewery^ manly viiw 
tue ; and Providence renders kings blind to their tnie interest^ 
that wars may sometimes take place. To rely upon PW>vi» 
dence in the government of this world is the wisdom of man. 

^ Upon the whole perpetual war is bad, because it converts 
men into beasts of prey : perpetual peace is worse, because it 
converts men into beasts of burden. To prevent such woful 
degeneracy on both hands, war and peace alternately are the 
only eifectual means 3 anid these means: are adopted by Prov* 
idence. p. 308. 

ANSWER. 

We have now before us tlie concluding paragraphs of the 
^^ Sketch" of War and Peace compared;" and we shall endea- 
vor to convert them to a purpose directly the reverse of tbit 
Jbr which they were originally written. 

It would indeed ^ seem strange and unaccountable" tinrth 
the only rational beings in our world should degrade theaih ' 
selves below the brutes by " making war on their own kind,**- 
were it not that they have long^been in the habit of listenin|f'' 
to such mistaken guides as wal<Wtvocates. Perhaps men iueer-'^ 
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the only animals who are subject to the inHucnce of such so- 
phistical reasoning as that employed in favor of m ar. 

But we must give our author credit for saying, — '• Did men 
listen to cool reason, they would never make Vtar." This i* 
unquestionably true. Why tlien did he argue in favor ol' war : 
Is it safer for men to listen to passion and prejudice, than '• to 
cool reason ?" Could his lordship be guided by "cool reason** 
while pleading for a custom which he believed could not exi^i, 
if "-cool reason'' were rcgarilcd. 

In support of his concessii.n he introduced a passnu^ from 
Rousseau against war. But in defiance of *• cool reason" ho 
could proceed to assert, that '• war is necessary for nuui, be- 
ing the school of every manly virtue." V/iih more truth he 
might have said, it is the school of everj' abominable vice. I 
was about to say, cvei'f/ brutal vicc^ but I rec()ll«'U*d that 
^^ man is the only animal which makes war oil his own kind.*' 
The vices, therefore, of human wars^ are something 2£/>/'«c than 
brutal. 

If bloody and ferocious valor be the only " manly vLrciie,*' 
war is " a school for every manly virtue,'* but not otherwise. 
For it is neitlier the design nor the tendency of war to culti- 
vate a single virtue recommended in tlie gospel, either by the 
precepts or the example of our Saviom-. 

Which is the most virtuous part of a community, theregulai 
troops, or those who pursue their honest callings at honie ? — 
Does it appear from the general character of i-egular troops 
tbat " war is a school of every manly virtue r" How much of 
manly virtue was displayed by the troops of Bayard when 
they entered Brescia I or the troops of Suwarrow when they 
entered Warsaw ? or the troops of Napoleon when they enter- 
ed Moscow ? If satan with all his legions were to storm a ci- 
ty, what more horrible or more revoltuig should we have rea- 
sen to expect, than has often been dqne by the armies of 
Christian nations ? Such are the " manly virtues," aco^ulc^^k 
in the school of war ! But if these arerirtues^:^\v5x\.^x^TB\ce**^ 
If such conduct he ^^ manly^^ what is diabolical ? 
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In another part of bk work this writer mentioned th^iact, 
that in Engkind bdtehers are not ^rmitted to be jwois in er^ 
minal cases $ and this^ he regarded as evidence-ofthehiuBigai- 
ty of the English* ** Why y'' he aski^^ are buteheis •sfedlided 
from* being judges in criminal triab? Fcht no otht^- resDMNi 
than that bekig- inured to the blood of animals, thejrmaj have 
too little regard tO'the lives of their fellow subjects^'' ^Sce 
Note, voL L p. 34Sv 

Now if bemg l^ trade butchers of brute animals, wlH have 
such ah effect on the human character as is here si^posed, 
whatmust-be the effect of being inured to hwnan bhod as 
imieker9'»ftmenfby prqfesnon ? Can it be wonderHd if «rien: 
who are trained up to this dreadful employment^ become deaf 
to the cries of distress, caltous to the groans of suiSBrinjif^^InK 
n^aniiy, and dead to benevolent sensibilities:? 

We do not deny thotHiere have- been pleasing exoepiittis . 
to this general rule among military men ; and many instences 
of humanity which have done honor to individuals. Bat the 
masd of regular troops are doubtless what we might naturally 
expect they would be, in consequence of being man butcktn -. 
hy precession ond practice, and by having been taught to re- 
gard ferocious bn^very- and contempt of ddath«s>* iQanly^' and 
honorable virtues* • 

As his lordship -considered war as ^^ necessary to man,'behig 
4e school of every-roanly virtue 5" so in lii^ opinion *^ Pravi** 
dence renders kings <bhnd to- their true interest, that wars mvf 
sometimes take place.^' * This i^ probably true in the same 
sense, that,PR>vidence rendered,his lordship so blind, 4hfit he 
oould boldly 'plead f<Nr »^custom as necessary and. useful, in 
defianceof the dictatesof^^ cool rea8on,'^"*or while* he believ>-* 
ed that if men wouldsbut.^^ listen to cool reason,, diey QC^fP • 
would make wan" But ^ the true interest of a king bqh^^ . 
tinct from thait of his people, that the latter may be ad i4»u iil i ; 
bjr the very .meaiis which injiflres the former? If not^> jif^"' 



 « 
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^oes war bless a nation while it injures the *• tnio iiitere.-t'' of 
the ruler ? 

We coQic now to tlie concludinG^ paragrapli — which may be 
<}ivlded :-— " Perpetual war is bad, because it con\ crt3 men 
into beasts of prey : perpetual peace is worse, because it con- 
verts men into beasts of burden." 

Are then " beasts of burden" more to be abhorred than 
" beasts of prej' ?" Are the tiger and the wolf to be prefcned 
to the horse and the ox ? If not, what propriety can be found 
in the reniai*ks and allusions before us ? 

We have not however done with these rcrariilvablG obscrvr- 
tions. As his lordship made use of the phrases '* riep.st-« of 
prey" and " beasts of burden," we must be povmitt<*f[ lo udopt 
them in the review. But we wish it may ho distinctly under- 
stood and kept ifl mind, that the reply to his lortls hip's ro- 
mai'ks will not be designed to excite a spirit of hostilii}' to hu- 
man governments, nor a spirit of hatred to any chi^s of men : 
but to excite a just abhorrence of war, and a true compassion 
for that portion of our fellow beings, who by delusion are re- 
duced to the condition of soldiers. 

It may now be asked, Does not war make mrrn both " beasts 
of prey" and " bests ot'b.'rden ?" Are not soidii^rs for HA; as 
ferocious as tigers and as sen^ile as camels ? What " becsts of 
burden" are more servile, or more at the will and mercy of a 
driver, than regular ti'oops ? What is their liberty but to obey 
masters in doing mischief ? Have not the slaves of Virginia 
as much rational liberty as soldiers ? And when slaves have 
kind masters, is not then* condition much to be preferred to 
that of soldiers for life ? 

The slave who has a good master is not required to spend 
his days in robbery and murder. It may be pai)iful to him to 
think tliat ho is not a free man, but his employments may be 
both harmless and uscftil. Cdu vM this be t;ald of tlie soldiei:^. 
His employments are of the most dice?i4Cv\\ c\\wc'a.q.\r.\ S ^"wo. 
whether he Lnoivi it nof, he is as redAy dc\;/;\\^'\ ia^ ^>k\*^ "tv^ 
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•if a freeman as the slave. Is he not daily subject to a task- 
master who appoints his scn'ices^ and to whom he is accounta- 
ble ? L it not as danp.Tous for him to disobey, displease 4c 
ilesert his master, as it is for the slave to do the same ? Is he 
iiLt as comi>lctely under control as tlie slave ? Is the slave lia- 
ble to any thing worse for desertion or disobedience to orders, 
or for a disrespectful word, than to be knocked down or run 
through witli a sword, shot to death, or whipped a thousand 
lashes ? Does the slave stand in more awe of his master, than 
the soldier does of his officer ? What advantage then has the 
soldier above the slave ? 

Is the Kiave of adidt a;::c srill held in bondac^e ? So is iLe- 
R- /idler. Is the slave liaiilo to be removed or driven from 
i)Iacc' to place contrary to his own will ? So is the soldier. Is 
tlie slave v»ho now has a kind master liable t© fall into cruel 
hands ? So is the soldier v. ho has a kind officer. The adult 
age of a soldier gives him no independence, no right to vote 
as a citizen, no i\\-ei^.uni, no selfcontrol, which the sl&vc do6s 
not enjoy. The}' are equally deprived of the rights of free- 
men excepting tliat the slaves can more commonly enjoy the 
comforts of domestic life, and a matrimonial state, than, the 
soldiers. Let it become fashionable to attach U»e ignomini- 
ous name slave to the profession of a soldier, and the term ho- 
nor to the servitude of the Africans, and foui fifths of mankind 
would prcair the condition of the southern slaves to that of the . 
regular troops ; and the preference would be justified by con- 
siderations both obvious and weighty. 

The soldiers arc morq especially the scholars in the war 
school. If then the immediate scholars are deprived of inde- 
pendence, the rights of free citizens, and reduced to a state 
of degrading servility; how is war " a school of every manly 
virtue r" If the scliolars themselves are made both ^^ beasts of 
prpy*' and ^^ beasts of burden," who are tlie men that acquire 
"* every ma.^ly virtue'' by war ? ,Tke officers perhaps some 
n'oh'Id iiu.iv.iv, l}ut w]2cre is the pr^oof ; or if it could bepro« 
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ved, would it be reasonable to burden a whole communit^'^ with 
tlie sins and miseries of war, and to reduce a multitude of sol- 
diers to a condition worse than that of common slaves, that a 
few officers may obtain manly virtues ? 

Let the advocates for war, who are in the elevated ranks of 
life, imagine themselves or their sons, about to be reduced to 
the condition of private soldiers in a regular army, or that of 
seamen on board ships of war: would they with such precepts 
before them, plead for war as "^ a school of every manly vir- 
tue ?'^ would not the thought of being themselves tiiub degra- 
ded, excite an abhorrence of war with all its pretended bless- 
ings ? Butnl tii'jy would shrink with horror from being them- 
selves thus rouaced,:jwhy will tiiey uphold a custom which 
subjects millions of their fellow meii to the worst kind of slave- 
ry, who are us worthy of freedom as themselves } 

The evils however of this dreadful school have been but 
partially exposed. By what means has the greater portion oi' 
the human fumily been brought into subjection to despoil-: 
governments, and made to serve tyrannical masters ? Has thi.» 
evil resulted from a state of "perpetual peace ?*' No, verily ; 
war has done all this. By wars the powerful obtain dominion 
over the weak. Military chiefs become rulers by conquest — 
Conqueiits are extended and empires formed by wars — stand- 
ing armit'S become necessary to keep the oi)prcssed from re- 
volth:g. — These armies, being in a state of military servitude, 
become the instruments of increasing oppression in the hands 
of the ambitious. Every successful war strengthens the hands 
of the rulerw Gradual encroachments are made on the rights 
of the community. Their property is demanded to support 
the army, and thus the common people are made the scrvanh 
of servants. Not only so ; their children are taken from them 
and hurried away to be slaughtered, or to become the instru- 
ments in the hand of a despot in slaughtering others ; and of 
fitriengUiening the chains by which both t\s& ^^x^w\.% ^!i2^^ ^^^^ 
childreii are oppressed and held iu\iOtv(\^^'?» 
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By frequent wars the morals of tlie world have been so coi> 
rupted, axid so great a portion of mankmd m most nations 
have become ferocious, that armies of slaves with the name of 
freemen are thought to be necessary to prevent civil war, and 
to support government. 

Ill ail military and dc^spotic governments, the great mass of 
the people are held in a state of oppression, by the terror of 
standing armies ; and all in the armies but the officers are in 
a state no better than slaver i/, and in many respects much 
worse. The whole of this mass of evils has resulted from war. 

This -pretended school of virtue is in fact the principal school 
for subverting the liberties and rights of mankind, and for rais- 
ing: a few to the rank of tyrants and oppressors, while the mul- 
titude arc made to serve lu. " beasts of burden." It would be 
easy to produce a hundred examples in which war has reduced 
rommunities to servitude* But when or wke)*e was there ever 
a state reduced to servitude by uninterrupted peace ? 

Peace may indeed have preceded the subversion of liberty 
and the ruin of ii state. *So a hail storm which has laid waste 
the fruitij of the earth to a great extent, may have been pre- 
ceded by a reason of agreeable weathca^ The destruction 
however is not to b© ascribed to the good weather, but to the 
following hail storm. Yet a man who should undertake to 
show, that the devastations of the hail storm ought to be as- 
cribed to the favorable season that preceded, would but imi- 
tate the reasoning of Lord Karnes. 

It is doubtless a truth that by a long interval of peace, a com- 
munity would become less inclined to wai* — the former war- 
riors would die off — a new generation- would come upon the 
stage "and form differenr habits. Then considerable exertion 
would be necessary to rouse and to inflame the community so 
far as to dispose them to engage in murderous enterprises. If 
becoming Ichs inclined to wary is what his lordship meant by 
becoming " effeminate^^ — it is doubtless true that in this sense 
^^perpetual peace^^ would render maukiud " eCleminate." But 
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still we have no proof that ^* perpetual peace is worse" than 
" perpetual war," nor that sueh a peace makes " irten beasts o£ 
burden*" But we have ample proof that war do^s in ikct 
make men both "beasts of prej" and ^^ beasts of burden-" 

IMay we not then without exaggeration assert, that tlie cus* 
torn or war is the "slave trade" in its most hcMrrid form, and to 
a dreadful extent ? In addition to tlie usual hoiTors of the 
" African slave trade," the custom of war converts alarge por- 
tion of mankind into "beasts of prey/' as well as "beasts of 
burden," and employs them in the work of human butchery, 
and as instruments of oppression to others. 

We. have yet to consider the last scntoiice in tlie Sketch— 
•• To prevent such woful degeneracy on both hands, war and 
peace alternately are the only effectual means : and these 
means are adopted by Providence." That is, to prevent men 
from becoming either "' beasts of prey" or ". beasts of burden" 
" peace and war alternately are the only effectual means, and 
these means are adoi)ted by Providence." At tlie close of the 
preceding paiagraph his lordship had said, " To rely upon 
Pj*o\'ideiice in the government of t^his world is tlie wisdom of 
man." 

We have no disposition to deny " tlie wisdoan of Provi- 
dence 5" but to question the wisdom of Lorrf Karnes, may not 
be quite so presumptuous as to deny tlie wisdom of God* 

We freely admit that war takes place luiderthegps^emnjent 
of Cod 5 nor do we deny that it will be made jsubserviem to a 
good end. But we do not hence infer that war is justifiable^ 
nor that men act wisely in appearing as its advocates, nor that 
it is wrong to attempt to exterminate tliis desolating scourge 
from the world. 

There are some facts which seem to have escaped hi^.^ord- 
ship's recollection^ while urging the Providence of God as an 
argument iafa\'or of the utility x)f war. He had before most 
decidedly censured the private woia mhA^ ii\^ ^^^vx^'jsik. '^^'5'i^fc>c^ 
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as '* briitul and blood}'/' He fcankly acknowledges that ^* Inn 
mauity gains nothing from wars of small states in close neigh- 
borhood/' Y(.*t such wars were for a long time popular in Eu- 
rope, under the same Providence which has governed the 
world iu later ages. Why then did his lordship object to the 
feudal wars as useless, and worse than useless, and still pleaiT 
for tlie modern mode of warfare, on the ground of its taking 
place under the government of God* I}id this gentleman sup- 
pose that God had become wiser than he ^'\v& '^ in the dark o- 
^c»," when the private wars prevailed ? If not >vhy does he 
condemn one of the modes of warfare and plead for the other? 

Ijuxury is another thing which his lordship censures, as ve^ 
ry itijiirious to mankind, and as the greatest cause of th||;ruin 
of natrons. But have not all the evils of luxury taken place 
under Divine Providence ? Why then did he reason agaimt 
luxury and in favor of war, while both exist under the govern* 
ment of the same Cod ? 

All the c:ilamitic;5 which men bring on themselves by the 
licentious indulgence of their lust3 and passions, or which Grod 
brings on them for their sins, are under the same Providence. 
Still it is the duty of men to subdue their lusts, to govern their 
jiassions, and to reform their lives, that they may escape the 
iuiger of God, and the calamities, which unbridled lusts and 
passions tend to bring on themselves. The providence of God 
has connected ignominy, disease and untimely death with a 
ci^urse of riot, dissipation, drunkenness and debauchery : Shall 
v-e therefore take no pains to reform these vices^ to prevent 
the consequent calamities ? 

If \>ar may be vindicated as useful in its nature and tehden- 
cy, because rt takes place under the government of God, so 
J nay every other vice and calamity. l>ut we are taught not 
only by the Bible but by common sen.se, that war is a most 
ilreiidful evil, and also that it never could take place but from 
the vilest lusts and passions of men. Why then is it not as re- 
^///r a duty to trsc means for the avoidatice of this calamity^ at^ 
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any other whicliTesults from human wickedness. If it is pro- 
per to use means to persuade men not to ruin themselves by 
luxury, intemperanoty debauchery, theft, robbery, or any oth-^ 
• er course of vice, it is equally reasonable to use means to per- 
suade them to abandon a custom which embraces every spe- 
cies of moral evil^ and which fills the world with oppressio.a, 
murder and wo. 

Not only has Lord Karnes severely censured the feudal wars 
and luxury, but also the spirit of persecution which prevailed 
in former ages. On this latter subject he has said many ex- 
cellent things, and observed, with great propriety, the opposi-' 
tion between the persecuting spirit and the spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion. Among other things Jie says, — " The Christian 
rellgibn is eminent for a spirit of meekness^ toleration, and 
brotherly love ; and yet persecution never raged so furiously 
in any other religion. Such opposition between practice and 
principle, is a singular phenomenon in the history of man.*' — 
%'ol. iv. Note, p. 421. 

Who could have written more pertinently on this point ? 
Yet persecutions and wars have taken place under tlie same 
Providence j and they are equally hostile to that " spirit of 
meekness, toleration and brotherly love," enjoined by the go^ 
ffX^ and commended by this writer. With respect to war as 
well' as persecution, had there been but one such evil, he might 
have said, " such opposition between practice and principle is 
a singular phenomenon in the history of man," yet while he 
justly condemned persecution, he boldly appeared as an advo- 
cate for war. But ** such inconsistency" is not a singular phe- 
nomenon in the history of man. 



* We have now gone through the " Sketch of War and Peace 
compared." But his lordship has another argument in favor 
of war, in the " Sketch on the Origin of Nations," which is 
perhaps more plausible, if not more formidable, than any 
whidi has yet }>cen ^«vie^^^d. This uu3i%.i \wA\«^ >^^^«^^s^^- 
fn silence 
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ARGUMENT VI. 

** U'hat wuold men be in the 5upposed condition of univor-^ 
s:d lyeaco, coiicfjrd and security ? They would rival th» hare 
cr mouse iii timidity. FareH-ell, upon that supposition, to 
vjuragc, magnanimity, heroism, and every passion whiehx^n- 
rrobles human nature ! There may perhaps he men,^vho, hugk 
ging themselves in security against harm, would libt be alto* 
getlier averse to such degiencracy. But if sucli men there be, 
I pray them to reflect, that in the progress from infancy to ma- 
turity, all nations do not ripen equally. One nation may have 
arrived to the supposed perfection of society, before another 
!i:i9 ad\*anccd much beyond ihe savage state. What security . 
fiuth the former agaln^ iho latter ? Precisely tlie same that 
timid *hcep have against hungry wolves, vol. ii, p. 209, 210. 

ANSWKK. 

Aficr what has been said in the preceding pages, there is no 
need of mw answer to the former part of the passage now quo- 
fvd. 1 havo traniicribed it, that the reader m'av see bv what 
KiaJ of reavjning the christiaH world has been deluded and 
K<pt in liie dark on n subject of infmite importance. It has 
lilit'udy bo.n ir.ade to appear, that war is but ill adapted toim- 
]'rove th'^. human character, and that there is little danger of 
f';reater '* degeii-eracy-' by peace, than war has occnsionedv-— 
It may howi ver be true, that " in the progi-ess from infancy to 
maturity, all nations do net ripen equally. One nation may 
have arrived t:» the supposed perfection of society before an- 
other ha3 £idva!iced much beyond the savage state.'* It then 
becomes a serious question — " What security hath the former 
ngainst the latter ?" To this his lordship gives a short, impres- 
sive answer — ^^ IVeciscIy the same that timid sheep have a- 
gainst hungry wolves.'' 

Tliis answer .is indcc d calculated to alarm those who have 
no confidence but in an arm ofJlesJt, and who arc in the habit 
of thhiking tliat the patli of war and blood is the path of safet\-, 
But to net wisely, we should inquire whether the danger with 
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which we are threatened be rea/, or only imaginary ; and 
whether the danger will Mot be greater in pursuing the path of 
war^ thap in adopting the path of peace. 

*^ Between two evils choose the least," is a maxim worthy of 
regard, when natural evils only are in view. Between two 
moral evils we should choose neither ; and when the choice is 
between natural evil and moral evil, we should ever place our 
hope in God and expose ourselves to the former, rather than 
to be guilty of the latter. For in no case can itiie justifiable 
to sin, to avoid calamity — or to do evil, that good may come. 
In the case before us, both natural and moral evil come under 
consideration. 

But fbr a monient let us set aside the moral evils of war, and 
fairly inquire, whether the plan of peace would probably in- 
volve greater calamities than must result from continuing the 
custom of war. ITrom what have been the consequences of 
the popularity of war in ages past, we may reasonably infer 
what will be the consequences, should it be continued fbr age*' 
to come. If an attempt to abolish war will not involve great- 
er cahtmities, than a continuance of the custom, the attempt 
should certainly be made ; because war cannot ppa^bly be 
continued but by a constant course of the mostegregious wick- 
edness. 

The history of Christendom incontesntably proves that the 
custom of war does not secure a people from invqsion, calami-^ 
iy and ruin. On the contrary, ^his custonx has been almost 
perpetually inflicting oaone nation after another, convulsion, 
misery, and death. Suppose that 50 years ago all the na- 
tions of Christendom had united in a solemn league for the 
abolition of war : Is there the least probability, that they 
would have suffered greater calamities from the injustice and 
ferocity of other nations, than tliey have- inflicted on each oth- 
er by continuing the dreadful custom ? H,thece.any reason to 
suppose that a twentieth part of the nupaber. ol) i^ves would 
^ave been sacrificed on the pla^ii of petaLCe^xJMaxVL^^^iSisxv^^ 
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riflced in supporting war ? Could the most savage people 
have dealt worse with tlie nations of Chriftendom, than tliey 
have dealt witli each otlier ? And would not %^^ part of 
the propcrt}', which has been expended ancf «||||:o3'ed by 
their murderous wars^ have been sufficient to preser\'e peace 
with every nation on earth ? It is presumed that no intelligent 
and candid person will say, that the nations of Christendom 
would have probably suffered greater calamities had they tmi- 
tedly renounced the custom of war 50 years ago, than they 
have actually suffered in supporting the custom. 

If we pow bring to view the enormous amount of moral evil^ 
guilt and depravity, whidi has resulted from continuing the 
custom for the last 50 years, who in his senses would dare to 
duy^ that peace would have been worse than war ? Will any 
one say this, who has the least claim ta be considered as a dis- 
■;ipl^ of the Prince of peace ? 

Should this nations of ChrLstcudom agree to abolish the cus* 
torn of war, it n^ay be thought that the people of the United 
States, would be exposed to the ferocity of the Indian tribes* 
B^ would it not be a hundred fold less expensive to preser\'e 
peace witii the Indians than to support tlie custom of war ? — 
The Indians genernlly make war for revenge, and not for con- 
quest or glory like their more bloody brethren, called Christ 
*ians. Let tiie Indians be treated witli truly Christian kind- 
ness — let a just and pacific spirit be uniformly manifested to-^ 
tvards them — let suitable efforts be made to change their opin-» 
tons in regard to war, and let them in all respects be treated a& 
brethren and friends ^ then we shall have but little to fear IhuQ. 
;heir ferocity. From the experiment which was actually 
made by William Penn, as Governor of Pennsylv-ania — and 
the seventy years' peace which resulted from his benevolent • 
**!mI pacific principles — we are entitled to this coiclusion.^— 
That the Indians are a people who may be 2oon hy MndneaSf 
nad with whom peace may be maintained on Cl^ristian jj^rlnci^. , 
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Had all the first settlers of these states possessed the pacific 
principles aad spirit of William Penn, and had such principles 
been maintained by all their successors^ the disgraceful history 
of murderous wars between Christians and Indians would 
never have been written. Nay on such principles, access 
might probably have been had to the minds of the savages, 
and much more dor^e in converting them to Christianity. — 
But while professed Christians are more blood-thirsty than 
the savages themselves^ what ground have they to hope for 
success in their attempts to propagate the gospel among the 
Indian tribes. Every page in their history as wan'ing Chris^ 
tians, is a contradiction to the religion they profess^ and goes. 
to prove, that however excellent the gospel may be in itself, 
it has failed of producing in them the spirit of peace and lovc% 

If all the nations of Europe should adopt pacifk principles, 
they would probably be as secure in respect to other nations, 
as we should be in respect to the Indians. And if this be true, 
their security would be far greater than it now is, with all their 
warring disposition and warring apparatus. 

But it may be said that there will always be ambitious indi-i 
vidtlal in Christendom, who will disturb the peace of nations 
in pursuit of militai:y faioe' ; and that there cati be no security 
agamstsucb men, but by supporting the custom of wjar. 

To this we answer, th^t tlie custonx of wi^i' depends eutireli^ 
onpopular opinion^ and it will of course cease when it ceases to 
be popular. Strip this abominable custom of its^ false and de- 
lusive glory — let it be exhibit^ i|i all its murderous and deso- 
lating defqnnitiesy as a custom which, involves every thing 
hateful and wjcked — ^let suqh abhorrence be excited against it, 
as is now. felt for the less odious ^ slavQ trade :\^ — thqn there 
will be no mor^ opportunity to acquire fame by military con 
quest, than there now is by highway, robbery* Of coiurse the 
most common andmost powerfal motive, to military exploits 
will cease to operate ; and ambitious men. wiU be constrained 
tp adopt some other road to fame. 
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Wlien private y^ari among nohlenieii were popular ihey 
Yf ere frequent J and threatened to depopulate Europe. They 
have lost their populai'ity and the custom is dead. Indeed 
it died a ^n'uturai death, by losing its hreajth of popular ap- 
plause. In the same manner the custom of public war tcill 
die. when its popularity is destroyed. For breath is not more 
necessary to the continuance of animal life, than popularity 
is to the continuance of national wai*s. And when war shall 
have lost its imaginary glory, an^bitious men will cease in this 
way to disturb tlie trancjiiility of the world. For such men will 
not figlit for glory, when it shall cease to be glory to Hght. 

But suppose tliat in the attempt to abolish the custom of 
w ar, their »jhould bii many instances of carnage among those 
of a peaceful character : Still there is no reason to believe that 
ihc amount would be a twentieth part so great, as mu&t result 
from continuing tiie custom. I*rofcssed duellists fall by the 
hand of violence, while men of peaceful character are uumof 
lobted. So nations which glory in war, will often be engaged 
in the dv(»adful work. lUit let tiu in adopt pacilic principles, 
and avow a decided uhhorrence of wsu", and they will seldom 
l>e disturbed. If a cUiellist should send a challenge to a man 
whonn he knew to be of the society of Friends, or of the soci- 
ety of Shakers, his conduct could be dc&pised oven by gentle- 
men of his own class. On the ^ me general principle, war^ 
ring nations would forbear to make war on a people who had 
renounced the fighting character, and were disposed to suffer 
wrong, rather than to do wrong, or to render evil for »viL 

The things whicb have been already mentioned, may be re*, 
garded as in some measure an answer to the question — ^What 
security would a peaceful nation haye against those of a war- 
ring,, savage character ? But, as. a Christian, I may add— ^ 
There ia ground to hope that if a nation should adopt the pi^ 
afic priupiples of the gospel^^the " God op peace," would b^ 
friend and protect them. By this, however, is not intended, 
t^at we are to expect miraculous interference for the protej:^^^ 
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lioii of a peaceful nation. But when the ways of a nation are 
sudh as to please the Lord, he can without recouf so to miracles 
so order events, that even their enemies sliall be at peace with 
them. And in general, nothing has a greater tendency to dis- 
'arm malevolence and turn away wrath, than the proper dis- 
play ^f a pacific spirit. 

Lord Karnes supposed that 9r peaceful people would have 
no greater security against savage nations, than " timid sheep 
have against hungry wolves." 15ut men do not mak^ war for 
the sake of drinking each other's blood, as wolves make war 
on sheep. In men, the thirst for blood in a great measure de^ 
pends on a tJdrst for fame, By the difFusion of Christian 
principles, and by well conducted cHbrts to excite an abhor- 
rence of war, the number of military " wolves" will be dimin- 
ished, and the thii*st for blood will abate. V/ar for glory will 
fall inlo disrepute, and war for plunder will be placed as it 
ought to be, on the ground of highway robbery and piratical 
depredations. 

But to those who profess allegiance to the Prince of peace, 
I would here address some serious questions : — Shall we, my 
brethren uphold a diabolical and murderous custom, which 
converts prpfesscd Christians into *• wolves," through fear that 
if we become truly Christ's " sheep" we shall be devoured ? — 
Shall we thus proclaim to the world that we liave ^' not the 
spirit of Christ," and tliat we have no confidence in tlic good 
Shepherd, nor in the God of our Salvation ? I^ it better (ot 
Christians to support the character of " wolves," than to risk 
the conse(iuences of becoming truly Christ's sheep ? Must the 
professed sheep of Christ forever bear the character of 
<* wolves," because there are " wolves" in the world ? Sliall 
they support the character of " wolves" till other " wolves" 
shall cease to exi=5t ? If so, when or how will wars cease, to the 
ends of the cartli? INinst Christians renounce all trust in God 
and act the part o^ bloody men, lest they should be desti'oyed 
by ptliLT people ? Must they be rivaU lo\A<^o^'^ \\^fc^\\s\,Vv^i^- 
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edness; lest they perish by bloody Imnds ? If this be the patii 
of duty and ofsafctyy let us ronounce the gospel, and become 
in prole^fsion as 'well as practicer Pagans or Alahometans. But 
if wc wish to i-etain the profession and tlie hope of Christians^ 
U't us become Christians in deed aud in truth-^in temper and 
ia practice — ^by renouncing war and violencei and by following 
the Prince of peace. — ^^ For even hereunto were ye called ; — 
because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, 
that 3-e should yb//otr his stcps.^' '^ Then said JesOs to his dis* 
ciplcs, If any inan will come after me, let him deny himself^ 
and take up his cross, and follow me. For wiiosoevcr will save 
his life shall lose it, and whosoever will lose his liic for my 
sake ^hali save it.*' — '*' And fear not them who kill the body, 
but arc not able to kill the soul ; but rather fear him, who i» 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell — ^yea, I say unto 

you, PEAR niM." 



PREPATIATORY EVENTS AND ENCOURAGING FACW. 
When any important object is proposed to be pursued, we 
nat'irally look aroiai I and ask, what preparations have, been 
jnade by Providence ? Is there any thing already in exi»- 
ten cc which is calculated to encourage and favor the enterprize ? 
or any thiFicjf which may easily be made subservient, and read- 
ily called into operation ? 

By careful inquiry it may perhaps be found, that God has 
long been preparing the way for the proposition which is now 
distictly made — the abolition of tear. The rapid progress of 
knowledge and the tremendous calamities of war, in the last 
r>0 years, may have been designed to prepare the minds <rf 
men for what is now proposed. But this is not all; within 
that period a vast number of religio\is, moral, charitable wad 
humanr iii^ieties have ];oen formed in Qreat Britain and A- 
njrrjca. Thf^&c in thoir natural tendency roust all be auxilia* 
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rles to the object now in view 5 and it will be easy to give them 
a direction which will render them doubly Subservient and 
useful. 

The Society of Friends has become both numerous and re- 
spectable. They have always been opposed to war. By a 
letter ifrom a worthy gentleman of that sect it appears, " that 
on idiis continent there are nearly one thousand Congregations 
of Friends." And such is their situation in the several states, 
their intimate connexion, their stated meetings and their me- 
thod of intercourse, that they have it in their power to afford 
abundant aid in any cause which meets their approbation ; and 
in the present case their disposition will not be questioned by 
those who know them. 

From the known sentiments and general character of the 
Moravians or United Brethren, we cannot doubt their hearty 
concurrence, and faithful exertions. 

May we not also hope that the numerous clerical associa- 
tions of Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists and Methodists, have all been formed by Providence ^'for 
such a time as tkis^^ and for the great object before us ? What 
object can be pursued in their meetings more important or 
becoming the ministers of the Prince of Peace? Surely asso- 
ciations o£ ministers should be pkace associations. To them 
we seriously propose the object^ and we hope that no argu- 
ments will be Jieedful to insure their concurrence. 

We may now concisely state some other encouraging facts. 

At the very time the " Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War" was in the press in this country, the commissioners at 
(5hent were forming a treaty of peace. The " Review" pro- 
posed as a " Remedy" for war, that such questions between 
governments as could not be settled by negotiations, should be 
referred to a high court appointed for that purpose. The 
commissioners devised a similar plan for settling the questions 
still m dispute between Great Britain and the United §>Va\sK^- — 
To any person of common di5C€tiimeutVxw\x%x\ifcw^«ox^^ 
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the ])lan thoy demised may be extended to any qiiestious of 
eontroversy between different governments, and entirely pre- 
elude the j;rr/f m/tv/ necessity of war. 

iMoreover. it appears that in different states and nations, and 
nearly at the sasne tinie^ God has been calling the attention of 
Christians to this sul)ject. Soon afYer the " Solemn lleview" 
Mas published in Massachusetts, a very valuable work appear- 
ed in New York, entitled ** War inconsistent with tlie religion 
of Jesus C'hrist, as it is inhuman, unwise, and criminal/' We 
Jiave also seen two excellent sermons, entitled " The life of 
man inviolable by the laws of Christ," These were delivered 
at Colchester, in Connecticut, ^larch 19, 1815, by Jlev. Aa- 
ron (-Icveland. 

We have also the happiness to state, that a short but .well 
writtiui " Essay on the inij)olicy of war, by William Pitt Scar- 
gill." has recently arrived in this countcy from London, accom- 
panied by a letter from tlie author, to the llev. AV. E. Chan- 
ning of Boston. Mr. Scargill, it appears, had not heard that 
the subject was under examination in this country. The ob- 
ject of the letter was, to give notice that it had been taken up 
in Great Britain, and to excite to similar exertions among us. 
The letter was dated June 1, J 815. 

It may be proper heri» to observe that n copy of the *• Sol- 
emn Review" was sckt to England, accompanied by a letter 
to Mr. W. Wilberforce, bearing date April 13, 1815. The 
design of this letter was to excite the attention of that worthy 
gentleman, and some others, to the object proposed in the 
'•' Solemn Ileview*' — the writer not knowing that any thing of 
the kind had recently been published in Great Britain, or that 
any attention had been already excited in that country. 

This remarkable coincidence of events, impressions, and ef- ' 
forts, may afford ground of hope, that God is engaged in the 
cause for the abolition of war, and that the exertions of the 
friends of peace will not be in vain. 

TIic subject was also explicitly and respectfully recom-> 
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Ifletidi^ to the consideration of th€' Massacbascttji Legislature 
in the Election Stttnon the present year, by the Rev. Mr, 
Flint df Bridgewatcr : and the fbllowing motion was made in 
t4ie"MlijBjift»cStt8<JonventtoYi of Congregational Ministers,*' 
by ^eSl^HKfWorcefter of Sdem>-^^ That a committee of 
five be ipPHnea to con^der, 'vrheiher it is expedient for this 
Convention to adopt any measure, or measures, and if any^ 
what, to correct the public mind of the subject of war.^' 

The mro^on was ado'pted without opposition, and the com- 
mittee appointed were Dr. Worcester of Salem, Mr. Clianning 
•of Bostoti, Dr. Kirkland, President of Harvard OnH^ersity, Mt. 
Foster of^Brighton, and Dr. Osgood of Medford, 

In the report df the executive committee of the Massacha** 
•setts Bible sSooiety, the -subject was-brou^t to 'wew in the fol- 
lowing langutige :— 

* *^ We have ever e^eemod it one of the happiest effects of 
Bible Societies, that they tend to unite Christians of all na- 
tions ; and it is our hope that they will awaken in Christians 
universij^y so strong a sense of the near relation which they 
sustain to each other, and of their obligatlbns to mutual love 
«nd kindness, that wars beti^'een communities whidi profess 
die pcUgion of -Christ wfll be more and more abhorred, as most 
unnatural arid altogether irreconcilable with the holy ^aid pa- 
cific name which they bear.'^— ^ May the time 'soon arrive 
when Ckriiitians of every nation will speak on tills subject, iit 
a langtiage which every govermbent will be forced <o hear 
«nd -to'obey." 

These facts havei)een coltectedtoprcrvetotiUT readers, that 
the God of peace is dt work for the abolition 'of^var, and tliat 
he is stirring up one after another fearlessly to plead his cause 
in the most public manner ; mnd men too jwfaose talents and 
influence^ when combined 4n agood cause, promise the most 
happy results. The object in "view is riot of a party nature ; 
it embraces the best interests of every ^ecx^etl^ ^n^t^ wac^s^s 
jibnrhicb th€are are Hve»io be preaer^ed Cit>«o«bU ^>ofe^w»a- 
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A RECENT « DECLARATION'' OF THE CONGBE8S 

AT VIENNA IMPROVED. 

It falls within the design of the Friend of.Peaec^ to ^jnuik 
on such occurrpnces, cither in the political ^^tfHIJIBVwld, 
ns may be made subservient to the general •o'tllJfl^^K^ Iste 
^' Declar&tlou*' of the Congress at Vienna 4f!iHH|^vct of 
the ^^ African slave trade/' afibrds grati/ykig evMbfec of the 
progress of light in Europe ; and it contaias observations wUek. 
t-.re applicable to the custom of war. It also suggeits aooMt of 
the means by ivhich war may be abolished, and affinds-gitaa^ 
to hope that exeitions for tlie desirable event will prove ano- 
■cessful. - / 

The American Revolution was overruled by IVovidence, and 
made the means of exciting inquiry»and diffusing light TC ap o e * 
img the inhumanity of the traflic in ^^ slaves andsoolsof llieiu'' 
AVhile professedly contending for liberty and the naiurmitljgjki^ 
of mm, reflecting minds could not fail to take ifrtolffew liie 
j 'are trade, and to see the inconsistency of contending fiir their 
owu freedom, and at the same time tolerating and stipjporting 
a dreadful commcice for enslaving our fellow beings. The 
reflections and inquiries thus produced fmally resulted in the 
abolition of the slave trade in the United States. The subject 
was next taken up in Great Britain ; and af^er a long conflict 
between light and darkness, the light triumphed, and the point 
was carried in the British Parliament. Tlie Father of lights 
gave effect to the benevolent exertions of a few men, and ^e 
people of Great Britain became so enlightened, that they abol- 
ished a commerce ^Yhich tliey had long regarded as justifiable; 
hicrative and even necessar}\ Now that people have such an 
iibhorrence of tliis traffic, that they cannot rest easy until it 
shall have been abolished by all the European governments. 
By their influence the subject was Ijrought before the Cott- 
gress of Vienna, and what is the resujt ? We behold a " Deo- 
laration'^ m behalf of all the powerful nations of Europe, pi$^ 
portujj^ that the siave trade ^^ haa bcea rejgaxdied by i0sU:Mft 
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enlightened men in all liges aa repugnant to the principles of 
humanity and universal morality"*7-that it is ^^ a scourge 
which has desolated Africa^ degraded Europe and afflicted hu- 
manity'^— ^^ that at last the puhlic voice in all civilized coun- 
tries has demanded it should be suppressed as soon as possi- 
ble"-—^ that this is a measure particularly worthy of tlieu: at- 
tention — ^ that they are animated with a desire to c6ncur by 
every means in their power in the most prompt and effectual, 
execution of the measure f* and that this is ^^ a cauafiLx>f whicll 
the final triumph will be one of the greatest monuments of the 
age that undertook it, and which shall have gloriously carried 

it into effect," 

Such is the language of the Congress of Vienna, and such 

the progress of light on this subject since the American Revo^ 
iution*. The spark which resulted from that dreadful colli* 
^ioQ has been gradually increasing, till at length it has illumin- 
ated all the naticms of Christendom. ^^ Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindfeth !" 

Let it now be considered that the custom of war is as per- 
fectly unneccssar}', unjust and inhuman as the slave tra^de ; 
that while the slave tmde had destroyed and distressed its 
thousands and its tens of thousands, the custom of war has dc' 
stroyed and distressed its millions and its tens of millions ; that 
war has not only ^^ desolated Africa and degraded Europe," 
but has eclipsed the light of Christianity, stained with blood 
the Christian name, '^ afflicted humanity^' in all parts o£ the 
earth, and filled the world wUh crimes and woes. Let it also 
be considered ^at the custom of war as really depends on pop* 
uktr opinion, as the slave trade ever did, and that it may be 
abolished by similar means. What then ought to be our feel- 
ings, our prayers, our hopes and our exertions relating to this 
tremendous scourge and curse of nations? 
- As the RevolutioR hi America was overruled by Ood for the 
dawn and diffusion of li^t on the subject of thft ^&aK^^^s:^K^ 
Mtbe late unhappy HSootfistbeViieetjkOMX caxaiXrs ^scw^ ^^«sc* 
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Britain, may be oVcrruled for tlic difltision of light on the tub* 
jectofwar. A ud should there be suitable exe^ions on the 
part of professed Christians ki the two countries, the way may 
800U be pre^iarcd for another European Congress to pr9* 
Bounce as decidi¥e a doom on tlie custom of wari as tha recent 
Congress has donje on the traffic in slaves. 

I» it not a fact that 50 years ago the traffic in slaves was a« 
popOlar in Europe and America, as war is at the present time ? 
Is there not now in this country a far greater number of '^ just 
and enlightened men" who arCi on principle, decidedly, oppo- 
sed to waf, than tliere was 50 }'Bars ago opposed to the slav^. 
trade ? Would not a serious attempt for the abolitiou of the 
«lave trade at tluit period^ have met witli ten times the oppo- 
sition that the attempt for the abolition of war now docs B^-r* 
Where is the godly minister of any sect^ or where is the man 
renowned for taleiits and virtue,^ who has attended to the sub- 
ject, that feels any disposition to oppose the efibrtf ipr the 
abolition of war? Truly we have not heard of so many as 
Mree respectable opponents,, among all who have read what 
has been written on^ the subject. Was there ever a subject 
brou^^ht forward in our countr}', so novel andhalf sointerest<» 
iii^", which met with so little opposition ? May we not then hum- 
bly liopc lu God, that in less than 50 years from this time, piyr 
country will be as free from war advocates, as. it now is from 
advocates for tlie African commerce in slaves ? 

With wliat abhorrence would the people of these states now 
regard a pKopositiou to. revive the slave trade I What odium 
would a man briiig on hnnself who should propose and urge 
such a project I Li a light not less odious will a proposition 
for a revival of the traffic in blood soon be regarded, if Chris** 
tians should not be deficient in their exerlio^is. Say not 
" there is a lion in the way ;"-— the oause is. the Lord's, and 
his grace and his arm are alUsuQicient. 
. This article mf^y be closed by an extract from the conclu'i^ 
s/off of t/ic late pamphlet U'QOK l^ndon^ by Mr, ScargtU,:-<-ts 
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Would it not then be desirable to forts associations in every 
part of the kingdom, whose object should be to raise a little 
fund for the necessary expenses attending such unions, and 
that these associations should use their best endeavors to im- 
press upon the minds of the people at large, the desirable-i 
ness and practicability of abolishing the system of war alto- 
gether. Could the ministers of religion make a better use of 
their pulpits than to inculcate from them the doctrine of Je? 
sus Christ — the doctrine of peace ? 

^^ Nor let us imagine that associations for this benevolent 
purpose will be confined to this country ; the friends of human- 
ity and Tehgion in every part of Europe, in every quarter of 
the Globe, would cheerfully contribute their assistance to an 
object so powerful in its tendency to ameliorate the human 
race and increase the comforts of mankind." 

Let christians in tJie United States awake, take courage, 
and " go and do likewise*? 
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FRIEND OF PEACE. 

No. III. 

TII£ HORRORS OF NAPOLEON'S CAM* 
PAIGN IN RUSSIA. 

IXTRODUCTION*. 

TifB objeci c^ thb work is the peace aud salvatioD of man*. 
kind. Whether we display the blessiugs of peace or thq evils 
of war, tlie ultunatc purpose will be the same. As men are 
iiiiliicnccd by motives, of good to be enjoyed, aiid of evils to 
|)e avoided or endured^ such motives will be exhibit^, to ex^ 
oite a love of i^eace, and an aversion to war. 

It is natural to suppose?, that circulating correct histories of 
llie evils oi' war, would have the eflect to excite a general abr 
borrencQ of the custom. But in the usual way of writing such 
hii^tories, the horrors and distres;* of the sanguinary scenes are 
in such u manner accompanied with encomiums on the brave- 
ry of fighting men and the glories of victor}', that the mind of 
tlie reader is diverted from the tremendous havoc and dis*. 
tress. lie is perhaps told that a wonderful victory was obtain- 
ed ut great expense, that the number of killed and wounded 
till the part of the victors could not be less.than 15 or 20,000 j 
Wid that the loss on the side of the vanquished was much- 
greiitor. But he is not permitted to dwell on the miseries of 
8%ch a si'CNe. His attention is soun called to the display of ^ 
skill luid valor on the part of the olliceiis and soldiers. If the. 
^^ri^poyse^sions of the historian are in favor of the victors, he. 
will perhaps admit that much 2?ra/«e is due to the enemy, that- 
they fought >\iih astonishing intrepidity, and displayed hero* . 
j'x/rj mjrthy cr a hotter cause. But notliing could resist tbe 
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valor ol" the victorious army. lu respect to tho loss on the 
side of the victors, the writer consoles himself and his reader, 
with s uch considerations as these :^-The honorable manner in 
^yhich the dead and wounded exposed their lives for the good of 
their country-r-the honor of the victory — tlie great advantages 
obtained, and the fact thai tlie loss was much greater on the 
part of the enemy. By the time the reader has attended to 
all the displays of heroism, the prj^ises bestowed on the living 
and the dead, and the glories of victor}', he has in a great 
measure lost sight of the horrors of the scene— a scene in which 
acres of ground were crimonsed with human blood, and cov- 
ered with the bodies of tlie dead and dying, and the mangled^ 
limbs of wounded men. 

An account of such a battle in a News Paper, headed " A 
Glorious Victory," or ^' GljOrious News,'^ would probably 
leave a feinter. impression on the mind, of the horrors of the 
scene, than another article in the same paper headedr— " H0R7 
RID Murder," containing particulars of the distress.ofa^ single 
family, occasioned by the murder of one man or woman. — 
Yet. both the guilt and distress accompanying the " Qlorious, 
Victory'^ may have been ten thousand times greater, than that 
which accompanied the " Horrid-. Murder," Indeed the nar» 
ratives of bloody battles. ?ux5 often sp .embellished with feats of 
valor^ lieroism and glory, that they leave on the minds of the 
gay and inconi^derate little more impressioQ of guilt or disr\. 
tress, than a brilliant account of a horse race. 

Two histories of Napoleon's campaign in Russia have arri- . 
ved in this country. One by Sir Robert. Ker Porter, entitled 
" A narrative of the campaign in Russia, during the year . 
1812 :" The other, by Eugene Labaume, Captain of the 
Royal Geographical Engineers, &c. &c. entitled. ^^ A circum- 
stantial Nairrativc of the campaign in Russia."^^ Porter was on 
the side of the Russians, and Labauine on the side of the 
F/encb. Thcs^ two hbtorians sometimes differ iA their ao^ 
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Qouuts of battles, but they agree in pronouncing tlie war ** un^ 
Jusf^ on the part o1* Napoleon. 

From the two Narratives which have been mentionqd^ ths* 
following accounts will l>e given, and generally in the lan- 
guage of one or other of the historians. A concise view of 
that expedition is all that can be expected. As the object 
will be to excite a just aversion to war, no pains will be taken 
to veil its horrors by expatiating on the valor by which they 
were produced, or the delusive glories by which they were ac- 
companied. Neither will any false coloring be employed to 
represent the scenes as more dreadful than they really were. 
The object will be to exhibit the horrors of the campaign in a 
naked form, for tht? contemplation of the reader. 

Napoleon left Paris iii INIay ; found himself at the head of 
his gruud army in Poliuid, June IG ; and commenced hostili- 
ties on the 2Sd of the same month. The events from this 
time prior to the battle at Smulensko will be passed over in si- 
lence. 

In the following Narrative the paragraphs under P. will be 
taken from Porter ; those under L. from Labaume. The 
reader may therefore continually, know, whose account he is 
reading. 

As all the nations concerned in that war were professed 
Christians^ some motto will be prefixed to each article, which 
the reader is requested to keep in view while reading what fol- 
Iqws. 



BATTLE OF SMOLENSKO.* 
*' This is my commandment^ that ye love one another^ ae I 

have loved you. 

" By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples^ if ye. 

have love one to another P^ Messiah- 

* Or SmoleD«)ci 
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P. " On the morning of August Iftli there was an awfal 
pause. The armies of two vtft empires stood gazing at each 
other as if studying where to strike the moital blow. At 
length the silence of meditated ftcath was broken. From the 
extreme point of the Russian right to that of the left, fire from 
a hundred cannon poured destruction amid the enemy's ranks* 
Rapid discharges of musketry, which ran along the front, sec^ 
ended the guna witli a horrible carnage. 

" Tliij attack of the French was nut less vigorous or terrifio^ 
Tlieli" numerous artillery gave bloody answer to that of the 
Russian position 5 whilst their multitude and concentrating 
movements, bore aloug upon their adversaries with a force 
that seemed Ibrmed to sweep all before them — The battle 
now raged with the most desperate fury. In spite of a dread- 
ful fue from the Russian artillery, the enemy pushed on to 
the entrenched suburbs, and in tiie very mouths of the gun* 
attacked the Russian troops at the point of the bayonet. — 
The iiavoc on both sides was prodigious. The earth was cov- 
ered with the wounded and the dead. For upwards of two 
hours the bloody conflict was maintained. At last their move- 
ments wore impeded by the nujiibers of the ylain, and finding 
that hostile troops pressed upon their thinned ranks, the Rus- 
sians retired to Sniolensko," 

Such was the carnage in the suburbs. 

" The city now became tlie immediate object of attack* — 
The dreadful hours of destruction rolled oy, and the ruin and 
death of thousands became the horrible marks of French ag- 
gression. Hosts continued to fall on both sides. 

" The interior of this once beautiful and fiourishing capital 
began to present a scene heart rending to the eye of a com- 
mon spectator. Every magazine was destroyed, every edi- 
fice fired which coidd offer the means of resource to the e^e- 
mv. 

*• No person can describe the rnge. of Napoleon q\\ V^^V^kJAc- 
faig the spectacle which prof^euted vx^e\^» 'T^^ ^\RS&\NVi >feRK»» 
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mniM for quarteriug bia traopf he erdfrcit e^-ery exertion 
■top the progresB of the flameiv Ttie jiieii «iu|i)oyed gvK 
theuiselven little trouble in their duty — aiiil entering the 
sc> and cfaarchea, pillaged whatever valunble they ibaud, mI 
murdered with the moat uahMrd oT ciLicltleg all wb^n i ^~ 
dent or attBehnant to their mdrs city had leA; ia tboir 
Mge." From p< 111 ta 116. - 

Labaume iru not pruent at the botile of Smoleusko, 
arrived soon after. Ho says — 

L. ** August 19th we entered Smoleii.sVo l>y the snliurb duit^ 
is fouiit along by the bank of the river. Iiicvety direction <^ 
marched over scattered ruins and deii<I bodies. Palaces, arid 
burning, offered to odi sight only wall'^ half destroyed by tlM 
flames; and thick among tliefragmints <Aerc theblackenem 
corcates of tlie wretched inhabitants. — The few houses tlitfn 
remained were completely filled by the soldiery, while at ib» ■. 
door itood tha miserable proprietor dejtloritig tlie deutii ofhis^. 
cbiMfen and the loss of hii fortune. The cburchn aknw afl!^ 
ded some consolation to the unhappy victims who had iioMb< 
f r shelter. — On one side was4in old man just expiring. ■■0a 
the other an infant whose feeble cries, the mother, wom^eiwn 
with grief, wa^ endeavoring to hush, and while she pieaeated 
ii with the breast, her teai? dropped fast upon 4t. In the 
ntidst of tliis desolation the passage of the army iato thaiirte- 
riorof llictown formed a striking contrast. On one side was 
seen the abject submission of the conquered — on the oUiear the 
pride attendant on victory. The former bad lost their allr— 
llie latter, rich with spoils and ignorant of defeat marcbe4 
proudly on to the sound of warlike music." pp. 97?^  
Was it thm tbat'Christ loved bis disciples ! 
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THE BATTLE OF BORODINO. 

*^ See how these Christians love one another.^^ Pagans. 

" The night passed slowly over the wakeful heads of tlie 
impatient combatants. The morning of the 7th of September 
at length broke, and thousands beheld the dawn for the last 
time. The moment was arrived when the dreadful discharge 
of two thousand cannon was to break the silence of expecta- 
tion, and arouse at once all the horrors of war. 

" General as the attack seemed, tlie corps of Prince Bagra- 
iion had to sustain the accumulating weight of nearly half the 
French army ; and the determination shown by its cavalry 
was so desperate, that they charged even up to the very 
mouths of the Russian guns. Whole regiments of them, both 
horses and men,- were swept down by the cannon shot ^ and 
all along the front of Bagratioir's line rose a breast work of 
dead and dying. 

" Napoleon ordered up fifty additional pieces of artillery, 
and a fresh division of infantry, with several regiments of dra- 
goons* This new force rushed on over the bodies of their 
fallen countrymen and did not allow themselves to be check- 
ed until they reached the parapets of the Russian works. — 
Their vigorous onset overturned with fierce slaughter every 
thing that opposed them, and obliged Bagration to fall back 
nearer to the second line of the arm v. 

^^ The rage of battle at this crisis was not to be described, — 
The thunder of a thousand pieces of artillery was answered by 
the dischai'ge of an equal number on the part of the Russians, 
A veil of smoke sSut out the combatants from the sun, and 
left them no other light to pursue the work of death than the 
flashes of musketry, which blazed in every direction. The 
sabres of 40,000 dragoons met each other, and clashed in the 
Iiorrid gloom : and the bristling points of countless bayonets, 
bursting through the rolling vapor, strewed the earth with 
lieaps of slain, p. 152. 

^ Such was the scene for an extent o^vtv^cvrg '^^'Sj\s»^'«sv^'^^ 
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dreadful contest contiAtte<> wMiout cueantion uniil tb^ dark» . 
neM of tlie night. Thii»iioeedtliatmemoi^tedfgr|aiid'wUli,. 
it tenninated the lives of xiobtt t^usakb hamu beiBi|!t<:- 
The hones which lay on the groniid from right to kf^ ^^^^ 
hered full 25/)00.»' From p. .147 to 154. .- \'l 

L. *^ The nextdajr, says Labanmiei very early iathfrin<ifi>iiig> 
we returned to the field of hattle.— In the uglm. of ^ agw^w. 
league almost every gpot wob covered wkk lite kiSkd ^findwamiir 
ded. On many places the bursting of thb shells bad .{wniiit- 
cuously heaped together men and hor8es.-»-But the jpos( hor- 
rid spectacle was the interior of the iavines ; :almost. all llieik 
wounded who were able to drag themselv^ aloAghad ti^ftt 
refuge there, to aroid the shot. These mlseralite wietcbesi'. 
heaped one upon another, and almost suffocated with.bbiody 
uttering the most dreadful groans, and invoking Atdib witk 
pierciug cries, eagerly besought us to put an end to 
ments.'' pp. 148, 149. 

See how these Christians murder one another J * 



THE DESTRUCTION OF MOSCOW. 
^' Love ttorketh no ill to his neighbor, ^^ Paiil. 

" Be ye therefore merciful^ as your Father also & mercifuL^ 

Messialu 
That the French might be deprived of a pl&ce' of refuge 
.and means of subsistence, the Russians determiiied to aban* * 
don and to destroy their great and ancient city. 

P. " On the 14th of September at mid-day the enemy ap* 
peared before the walls of Moscow. His advanced goMis en- 
tered the gate with all the pride and pomp of conquer ' Tfe 
troops moved towards the Kremlin. A pait of the self-dc^^" 
ted citizens had taken refuge there ; and closing the KMb^^ 
desperately attempted its defence. The gates were tnstawdh^^l? 
forced, and the brave victims of patriotism massacred xvpm ^f 
d^e jihor of their Mndeat forties^ ' ' ;^ 
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'^* Scarcely had the murderous act been perpetrated, vhen 
the pyres of loyalty vere lighted, and Moscow appeared at dif- 
ferent quarters in flames. The French troops as they poured 
into tlie devoted city had spread themseh'cs in every direcrion 
in search of plunder; and in their progress they committed 
outrages so horrid on the persons of all whom they discovered, 
that fathers, desperate -to sa^-e their children from pollution, 
would set fne to their place of refuge, and find a surer asylum 
in its flames. 

" The streets, the houses, the cellars, flowed with blood, and 
were filled with violation and carnage. Manhood seemed to 
be lost in the French soldier 5 for nothing was to be diBcerned 
in him but the wild43east ravening for prey ; or rather thefiend 
t»f hell gluttomng himself in the commission of every horrible 
crime. Every corps of the army marching in from the camp 
without tlie barriers could prove the same right to plunder, as 
that which had been exercised by those whose good fortune 
had sent them first into the field of pillage. Napoleon had 

PAOMISEB raEM THE TREASURES OP MoSCOW. 

" While on his march, and perceiving the spires and mina- 
rets of Moscow at a distance, he pointed to them and excbiim- 
ed to his followers, Behold the end of your campaign / lis gold 
and its plenty are yoiirs.^^ pp. 181, 182, 

As Porter was on the side of the Russians, some may think 
the account is exaggerated. I will therefore make some ex- 
tracts from Labaume, who is on <he side of the Frendi, 

L. " The mo^ heart-rending scene which my imagination 
Jmd ever conceived, far surpassing the most afflicting accounts 
in ancient or modern history^ now jwesented itself before our 
eyes. A great part of the population of Moscow, frightened 
at our arrival, had concealed themseh'es iin cellars or secret re- 
cesses of their houses. As die fire spread around, we saw 
them rushing in despair from their various asylums. Tliey 
uttered no imprecations, they breathed no com^lalwl^ V^v^'^slW- 
Tying Willi them their most precious eS<iC^> t^^ V^^^o^ct <^ 
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(laiius. ()tlior.s of greater sensibility, niifl actuated by the 
.i;(Muum' feelings of nature, saved only therr children, who were 
closely claspcil in their arms. JMany old people, borne down 
^\irh grief rather thim by age, had not sufficient streiTgth to 
follow their families, and expired near the houses in which 
ihev v.cre born. 

^" llo'.v shall I describe the confusion and tumult when per- 
nii-^sion was granted to pillage this immense city ! Soldiers, sut- 
lers, galh'V slaves and prostitutes, eagerly ran through the 
streets, penetrating into the deserted palaces, and cariying a- 
way every thing which could gratify their avarice, — This hor- 
liMe )v!lj;»fte was not confined to i lie deserted houses alone, but 
.•.;.': jiled to those wiiioh were inliahited ; and soon the oagor- 
iiesrs and want(*hness of the plunderers, caused devastations 
^%Iii' h almost eq'TaUed those occasioned by the conflagration, 
r.very asyium was soiin \i(»lated by the licentious troops. 

'• Towards evf»ning, when Napoleon no longer thou ght him- 
' elf safe in the eiiv, the ruin of v/hich seemed ine^'hable, he 
I' ft the Kn-miin and est;d»lished himself with his suite in the 
. :iNlle at Peterskoe. When I saw him pass by I could not 
•Niihout abhorrence, behold the chief of a barbarous expcdi- 
•:onj who f'vidently endeavored to escape the decided testimo- 
Mv of public indignation by seeking the darkest road. He 
•^ouglit it however in vain. On every side the flames seemed 
•o ))i!rsuc him, and their horrible and mournful glare. Hashing 
HI. his guilty head, reminded me of the torches of the Eumen- 
ides, pursuing the destined victims of the furies. 

'• The geuer^ls likewise received orders to quit Moscow. — 
Licentiousness tlien became unbounded. The soldiers, no 
l*)ngor restrained by the presence of their chiefs, committed 
■:vvi:ry kind of excess. No retreat was now safe, no i^lace sufli- 
* iently sacred to ailbrd any protection against their rapacity. 

'• iVothing could equal the anguish which absorbed every 

IJ.'eling heart, and which increased in the dead of night 

Af ' rJjd cries (?/'f/jfi^niserable victims^ who \yerc savagely mur- 
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iTered, or by the screams of the young females, wlr6 fled for 
protection to their weeping mothers, and whose inefl'ectuai ^ 
struggles tended only to inflame the passions of their violator^. 
. " Desirous of terminating the recital of this horrid catastro- 
phe, for which history wants expressions, and poetry has no 
colors, I shall pass over in silence many circitmstanccs, rcvoU- 
ing to humanity, and merely describe the dreadful confusion 
which arose in our army, when the fire had reached every part 
of Moscow, and the whole city was become one immense flame, 

" A long row of carriages was perceived through the thick 
smoke, loaded with booty. Being two heavily laden for the 
exhausted cattle to draw them along, they were obliged to haull 
at every step, when we lieard the execrations of the drivers, 
who terrified at the surrounding flames, endeavored to puslj for- 
ward, with dreadful outcries. The soldiers were still arn;c(]; 
diligently employed in -forcing open every door. They ^eeui- 
ed to fear lest they Jihould leave one house iintouclied. — In 
spite of the extreme peril which threatened them, the love of" 
plundet indg^ced our soldiers to brave every danger. StimuLi- 
ted by an irresistible desire of pillage, they precipitated theiVi- 
celvesj into the flames. They Avaded in blood, trcadhig upon 
the dead bodies without remorse, whilst the ruins of the hous- 
es,, mixed with burning colli?, fell thick on their murderoui: 
hands. 

*•' September 17' I witnessed the most dreadful and the 
most affecting scenes v/hich it is possible to conceive, nameiy, 
the unhappy inhabitants drawing uponssome mean vehicles all 
that they had been able to save from the conflagration. The 
soldiers having robbed them of their horses, the men and. wo- 
men were slowly and painfully dragging along these little 
carts; some of which contained an inflrm mother, others a pa- 
ralytic old man, and others the miserable wrecks of half con- 
sumed furniture; children half naked, followed these interest- 
ing groups. — Without a shelter, and without food, these unfor- 
tUJiate ]>einffs wandered in the fields, and fled into tLv<i ^(Cl<vi5^^ 
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but whwc\cr tlirv hciit iheir stops, tliey met iTic conquerors m 
JSIox;#Wy who iVriiriently ill tf(*atcil tlieni, and sold before their 
€yv6 tho giMHis which Jmd been stolen from their own deseited 
ftabifalions/' From p. 203 to :2l4. 



TilE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 

^' Tiiiy would none of my counsel; they despised all my rC" 
tiroof: Therefore shall they cat of the fruits of their oum teay, 
itad be filed tcith their oum devices. For the turning away of 
the simple shall shy tliemy and the prosperity of fools shall de- 
stroy them.-' Prov. i. 30, SI, 32. 

The horrors of the French retreat will be given in the lan- 
.'^uage of Lubaume. In bis account of the scenes at Moscow he 
5ay3 : " Even the most hardened minds were struck with a con- 
viction, that so great a calamity would on some future day 
'"all Curth the vengeance of the Almighty upon the authors of 
sjac^h crimes/' This presentiment was well founded ; nor was 
ii lonc^ before the plundoring legions of Napoleon experienced 
us i;:N:Ht r.:!amitics, as ihey had occasioned to the Russians.— 
'IljL- mo'.isurc tiiry liad meted, vras measured to them again. — 
111 thf» fullowiijg narrative we shall have evidence of the truth, 
jMO li.imod by the Chaldean monarch — they that walk in 

rUTOi\ Till-: LORD IS ABLE TO ABASE. 

L. ^' Allhow^h, says Labaumc, the ruui of Moscow was a 
1/ £<" ill loss to the Russians, it was more sensibly felt by us^ and 
it insurod to our enemies all the advantages which they had 
promised themselves from the rigor of their climate — Their 
hopes, fovindcd on this calculation, could not be disappointed : 
for our formidable army, though it arrived in the fine season^ 
had lost one third of its numbers merely by the rapidity of its 
march ; and the enemy liad no reason to fear that we could 
maintain any position, since our want of discipline liaj made 
a desart of our conquests, and our improNldent chief had form- 
ed no plan to facilitate our retreat. 
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^ They who poissessed the smallest foresight, predicted our 
misfortimes, and imagined that they read on the walls of the 
Kremlin those prophetic words, which an invisible hand traced 
before Belshazzar in the midst of his greatest prosperity : — 
^ God hath numbered this kingdom and finished it : thou ait 
weighed in the balances and found wanting : thy kingdom is 
divided, and given to other hands.' 

The French began their retreat on the 19th of October. 

^•' The long files of carriages in three or four ranks extended 
for several leagues, loaded with the immense booty which the 
soldiers snatched from the flames.'^ But this booty only serv- 
ed to retard their progress* The Russians soon began to har- 
tass them on their retreat; and on the 25tli of October a bat- 
tle was fought, which was so destructive to the French army, 
that the soldiers said, '^ But two battles more like this, and Na- 
poleon will be without an array." 

Oct. 26. " At every step were waggons abandoned for want 
of horses to draw them, and the fragixients of innumerable car- 
riages burned for the same reason — and we listened with mel- 
ancholy forebodings to the frequent explosion of ammunition 
waggons." 

Oct. 28. ^In addition to all these evils the want of provi- 
sions aggravated our sufferings. That which v/e brought from 
Moscow ivas-jalmost consumed. Our horses fared still worse 
— many of > them died of fatigue and hunger, 

*^ Napoleon, who preceded us one day's march^ had already 
passed Mojaisk, burning. and .destroying every thing which he 
found on his route. His soldiers were so intent on tliis dc« 
vastation, that they set fire tcr the places where we should 
have halted*. This exposed, us to great and unnecessaiy suf- 
feruig.. 

Oct. .30. " The nerdrcir we approached to the Mojaisk the 
more desolate the country appeared.. But.uv^^x. \vw:^^s^fc^'^'5. 
the multitude of dead bodies wVAch, A^e^jfivse^i o^ \sv^:tvj^. ^^ 
tvro daysj scarcely retuined the liwrnuti foxvcv- Ovw^^sxvsvs\%, 
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bolt fuUing at our feet would have confounded us less than did 
this news. 

** Thus Sniolonsko, which we had thought would have termi- 
nated our misfortunes, cruelly deceived our dearest hopes, and 
boranie the witness of our greatest disgrace and our most iwro- 
found despair. The soldiers, who could not fuid shelter, en- 
camped in the middle of the street, and some hours after were 
found dtNid around the fires they had kindled." 

Nov. 14. " The Liuperor received every day, disastrous 
news of liis armies. 

Nov. J 5. ^* March in.ir from Smolensko, a spectacle the most 
horriblt* was presented to our vi(»w. From that point till we 
arrived nt a distance of about tiireo leagues, tlie road was en- 
tirely covered with camion and ammunition waggons— horses 
in the agonies of death — sometimes whole teams, sinking un- 
der their labors, fell together — We saw soldiers stretched by 
dozens arf)inid the green branches which they had vainly at« 
tempted to kindle, and so numerous were their bodies, that 
they would Jmve obstructed the road, had not tlie .soldiers of» 
ten been employed in throwing them into the ditches and 
ruts." 

Nov. IG. " Many distinguished officers perished on that 
bloody day. The lield of battle was covered with the dead 
and dying." 

" The Russians j'ave divided our retreat into three princi- 
pal epochs — the first ended at the battle of Krasnoe^to which 
we have now arrived. They had already taken 40,000. men, 
27 generals, 500 pieces of cannon, 31 standards, and beside 
our own immense baggage, all the plunder of JMoscow that we 
had not destroyed. If to all tliese disasters we add 40>000 
more dead of fatigue or lianino, or killed in. the differept bat- 
tles, we shall (ind that our army was reduced to 30J900." 

After this they had a reinforcement of many thousands who 

had not been to Moscow. The reinforcement^ says the his- 

tQrinn^ yvhicli tliese troops brought us vjaa veiy ^v^c^'^Vi^^ 
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yet wc almost doubted whether the junction of so many men 
in the midst of avast dcsart^ might not incre«ise our misfor- 
tunes,'' 



THE HORRIBLE SCENE AT BERESINA, 

We pass over many affecting scenes, and come to what 
took place at Beresina. Two bridges had been constructed^ 
" one for the carriages, and the other for the foot soldiers." 
About eight o'clock (Nov. 28,) the bridge for the carriages 
and cavalry broke down ; the baggage and artillery then ad- 
vanced towards the other bridge and attempted to force a pas- 
sage. 

" Now began a frightful contention' between the jfoot soldiers 
and the liorsemen. Many perished by the hands of theu* 
comrades, but a greater number were suffocated at the head 
of the bridge ; and the dead bodies of men and horses so 
choaked every avenue, that it was necessary to climb over 
mountains of carcases to arrive at the river. Some who were 
buried in these horrible heaps still breathed, and struggling 
with the agonies of <ieath, caught hold af those who mounted 
over them 5 but theso kicked them with violence to dis* 
engage themselves, and without remorse trod tliem under 
foot." 

" At lengtli the Russians advanced in a mass. At the sight 
of the enemy, the artillery, the baggage waggons, the cavalry 
and the foot soldiers, all pressed on, contending which should 
pass first. The strongest threw into the river those who were 
weaker, and hindered their passage, or unfeeHngly ti*ampled 
under foot all the sick they found in their way. JNlany hun* 
dreds were crushed to death by the wheels of the cannon.-^ 
Thou«iand§ and thousands of victims, deprived of uU hope, 
threw theftwelves iiotuUorig iutotlie Bcrerij?a> ^nd were lost iu 
the waves."' 
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*• The division of (iirurd nradc its way by force of arms, and 
'limbing over the jiiouiUnins of dc:id bodic^^, gained the other 
'\'W. Tlie l^ussiuns vould soon have followed thrm, if they 
hu'l not hpslencd to burn tbo l)ridgc." 

•• 'i'l-i'ii the iinbappy beings on the other pide of the Beresi- 
\.fi ■.tba".doTu:d tbrnisclves.to ab^obite despair. Their destruc*- 
lion was now inevitable ', and amidst all their former disasters, 
r.f»ver were they exposed to, nor can imagination conceive, 
horrors equal to those which encompassed them during that 
frightful night. The elements let loose, seemed to conspire to 
aflllct universal nature, and to chastise the ambition and the 
crimes of man. Lamentable cries and groans alone marked 
cho place of these miserable victims." 

<•' More than 20,000 sick and wounded foil into the hands of 
tlie enemy. Two hundred pieces of cannon were abandoned. 
All the baggage of the two corps which had joined us, was e~- 
rually the prey of the conquerors." 

Dec. 4. " Napoleon, terrified by so many disasters, and 
•"till more so by the fear of his losing his authority in France, 
conceived the idea of abandoning these miserable remains of 
Ms army. Tortured by that just terror which always pursues 
the desp'jt, he imagined that his aiiies were eager to dissolve 
the compact which had placed them imder his iron yoke. — 
The Ling of Naples took command of the army." At Wilna 
tho so!uit.r3 were informed of Napoleon's depaiture. "What, 
Hi^id tlu^y among themselves, is it thus he abandons those of 
whom ho styhjs himself the father ? — lie who lavished our 
)>lo();1, is ho afraid to dit» with us r" 

'* Tho road which wi^ followed presented at" every step 
brave offit^ora covered with rags, supported by branches of 
pine, thoir hulr and beiirds stiftened with ice. These war- 
riors who, u short time before, were tJie terror of our enemies, 
i»i?(l tho conquerors of tro thirds of Europe, having now lost 
'lifir f\nr pppcc'.nir.jr', rrav.lcd slowly rJoiig, and could scarce- 
i ^ ■'*.//." r* look AvTp ;]»r -okli'Ts vdiom th/-y hod formerly 
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commanded — ^all who had not strength to march were aban- 
doned. Whenever a soldier, overcome with fatigue, chanced 
to fall, his next neighbors rushed eagerly upon him and before 
he VQS dead, robbed him of all he possessed, and even of his 
clothes. Every moment we heard some of these unhappy 
men crying out for assistance. I conjure you, by e\^ery thing 
which is dear to you, do not abandon me to the enemy ! lu 
the name of humanity, grant the little assistance I ask ; help 
me to rise / But those who passed, far from being moved by 
this touching prayer, regarded him as already dead, and im- 
mediately began to strip him. We then heard him crying- 
out, " O help ! help I — They murder me ! They murder me ! 
Why do you trample upon me ? Why do you snatch from me 
my money and my bread, and take from me even my clothes ! 
If some generous olTicer did not aiTive in time to deliver tliem, 
many of these unfortunate beings would be assassinated h\ 
their comrades." 

" The route was covered with soldiers, wlio no longer retain- 
ed the human form, and whom the enemv disdained to make 
prisoners. Some had lost their. hearing, others their snct^li, 
and many, by excessive cold and hunger, were reduced to ;i 
state of frantic stupidity, in which they roasted tlic dead bo- 
dies of their comrades for food, or <jveli gnawed their o?rn 
hands and arms ! Some were so weak, that, unable to lift a 
piece of wood, or roll a stone towards tlie fires which tliey had 
kindled, they sat down on the dead bodies of their comradcfe-, 
and with a haggard countenance steadfastly gazed upon the 
bnming coals. No sooner was the fire extinguished than 
these living spectres, unable to rise, fell by the side of those 
on whom they had sat. We saw many who were absolutely 
insane. To warm tlieir frozen feet, they plunged them naked 
into the middle of tlie fire. Some with a convulsive laugli, 
tlu'CAV themselves into the flames and perished in the most 
horrible convidsions, and uttering the most piercui^cd^sv^ 
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^hila others equally insane, immediately fullowed them, aiid 
experienced the same fate." 

Dec. 11. " We wen* informed by those wlio escaped from 
Wilna that the Russians had entered at day breal(. A crowd 
of generals, colonels and officers, and more than 20,000 sol* 
diers, who were detained by weakness, fell into their hands.*' 

Dec. 12. " Exhausted by long and harrassing marches, 
■and dying with fatigue, we arrived at Kowno ; where the 
wrecks of the different corps were reunited. They encamped 
as usual in the streets, and as we knew that our deplorable sit- 
uation no longer permitted ns to preserve any discipline, we 
gave up to pillage the magazines which were amply stored.— 
Immediately clothes, corn and rum were every where seen in 
abundance. Our quarters were filled with broken casks, and 
the liquor which was spilled formed a little sea in the middle 
of the public square. Tlu^ soldiers drank to excess, and more 
than 2000 of them, coniplctcly intoxicated, slept upon the 
miow. Benumbed with cold, tliey all perished." 

'* On the morning of the l.'5th of December, out of four 
liundred thousand warriors, -N^ho had crossed the Niemen at 
the opening of the campaign, scarcely 20,000 men repassed it, 
of >>liom at least two thirds had not seen the Kremlin. Arri- 
ved at the opposite bank, like ghosts returned from the infernal 
regions, we fearfully looked behind us, and beheld with hor- 
ror the savage countries where we had suffered so much." 

Labaume belonged to the corps commanded by Beauhar*- 
nois, the Viceroy of Italy, and he says, ^ After every research 
we succeeded in collecting about eight hmiilred wounded, the 
miserable remains of 48,000 warriors, all of whom had march* 
'Cd from Italy to Russia." 

" Such were the dreadful calamities which annihilated a 
powerful army, that had rashly undertaken the proudest and 
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most useless of all expeditions. If we look into the annals of 
antiquity we shall find, that never since the days of Cambyses, 
did so numerous an army experience such dreadful reverses. 
Thus were the boastful predictions of Napoleon at the begin- 
ning of the campaign literally fulfilled, but with this difference, 
that not Russia, but himself, hurried away bf/ a fatality , had 
accomplished his destiny, ^^ 



BRIEF REMARKS. 

In the Russian campaign we have a view of the eflects of 
war. on a large scale. It was not a war of " small states in 
close neighborhood," which Lord Karnes censured as ^* brutal 
and bloody ;'' but it was " a war for glory'' between two large 
empires, remote from each other : — Such a war as his lord- 
ship styled " the school of every manly virtue," in which 
^^ barbarity gives place to magnanimity, and soldiers are con* 
verted from brutes into heroes." 

Let Christians then reflect on the scenes which have been 
exhibited, arid ask themselves, whether they wish their chil- 
dren to be educated in such a ^^ school ;" whether such a school 
is adapted to form disciples of Jesus Christ ; and whether rob- 
bers and pirates were ever chargeable with more flagrant vio- 
lations of the prbiciples of reason, religion and humanity. 

Let it not be said that war in Russia was of a peculiar char- 
acter, that French soldiers are worse than the soldiers of 
other nations, or that Napoleon was the worst of all military 
men. 

Wars are generally terrible in proportion to the numbers ac- 
tually engaged. The same spirit uniformly prevails in war. 
Similar scenes of havoc and horror, similar outrages and dis- 
tresses, have been witnessed in other wars, but commonly oix 
a smaller scale. Every war, like tViaXm'^\3A«Na^^\^ ^wwns.'^^^' 

N 
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or the otlier a war of aggression. Every war is carried on by 
violence, rapine and injustice. The innocent, the aged and 
infirm — females old and young, and innocent children, fall a 
prey to tlie savage vengeance of unprincipled officers and sol- 
diers. In thousands of instances the soldiers of other nations 
have conducted as bad, according to their nunibers, as the 
French did at Moscow. The people of invaded territories al- 
ways complain of the violence and rapacity of invaders 5 and 
nrver have thoy becMi without reason for complaint. The cry 
of" Goths and Vandals !'' has been commonly raised, and 
commonly jtist. 

It may indeed be true, that Napoleon has caused the death 
of several millions of his fellow beings; but this does not prove 
that he is the worst of military mer*^ He has been more suc- 
cessful than many others, but not more than others have wish- 
ed to be. Ambition for military fame is insatiable and never 
say Sj '^ it is enough,'^ ' Any man who will sacrifice a single 
life to his own ambition, is brother to Cain, aifd to Napoleon ; 
and any man who will excite war to advance his own fame or 
wealth, is brother to the highway robber. 

It is proper that we should reflect on the righteous retribu- 
tions of Providence in the Russian Campaign. After the 
French army had wantonly massacred the people of Moscow 
— filling the vhy with distress, murder and violation — and had 
loaded themselves with plunder, they were compelled to re- 
treat. But the vengeance of God pursued them, overtook 
them, and overwhelmed them. Those who had without mer- 
cy distressed and destroyed others perished without mercy. — 
Distressed for food, they were compelled to eat their famish* 
ed horses ; and what is still more revolting, they fed on the 
tlesh of their famished and dead brethren. The sword, the fa- 
mine and the frost, sweeps them ofl'by multitudes, till their ter- 
rific army was reduced to a twentieth part of its original num-^ 
her. Such was the'terror, frenzy and despair, that they, tmiT' 
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tiered one another ; and " thousands and thousands*' plunged 
tliemselves headlong into the Beresina. 

Now, what have the French nation gained by all their wars 
and conquest since their violation ? Their wars have been a 
continual source of misery at home, as well as abroad ; and in 
their turn they have been inundated, harrassed and distressed 
by foreign troops. Such are the genuine fruits of the war 
spirit and a thirst for military fame. 

The distress of the Russian empire was indeed terrible. — 
But that empire, like others, had been formed by war, and ce- 
mented by blood. In past ages the Russians were a ferocious 
and bloody people. Their invasion of Poland and their stor- 
ming of Warsaw, were as unjust and ciucl, as the conduct of 
the French towards thent. — Jimilar complaints maybe brought 
against all the allied powers. 

The people of Great Britain have a tremendous account ly- 
ing against them. The history for ages is filled with records 
of blood. They have indeed become a powerful nation 5 but 
they are in the hands of God, as clay is in the hands of the 
potter ; and except they repent and abandon the custom of 
war, their sins will surely lind them out. As by war their 
empire has been widely extended 5 so by war it will probably 
be diminished and overthrown — unless they shall awake to 
righteousness and adopt the path of peace. Above all othor 
nations they now jjbssess the means of giving peace to the 
world. But if they shall refuse to employ their influence for 
this purpose, their long arrears of blood will probably involve 
them in ruin. Their pecuniary debt is indeed enormous, but 
it is as nothing compared with their debt of blood. The for^ 
mer may be a means of binding them together for some years 
to come 5 the latter is a tremendous millstone about the neck 
of that nation, from which nothing but reformation and diviuf^ 
mercy can ever relieve them. 



 III 
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AN ESTIMATE OF HUMAN SACRIFICES IN 
THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, 

'^ Their feci are twift to thed blood. Destruction and mise- 
ry are in their ttays ; and the way of peace hare they not 
knotrn.''' Paul. 

ip the number of Napoleon's troops which entered Russia 
(luring the campaign lius not been much overrated, both by 
tlie French and the English, it will be a moderate estimate to 
say that 300,000 of this army perished in Russia. 

rt is probable that the loss on the part of the Russians, inclu- 
ding men, women and children, was at least iwo thirds as 
great as the loss of the French and their allies. Therefore, the 
whole amount of human sacrifices in that campaign may be 
estimated at five hundred thousand victims. 

From the time the French crossed the Niemen in June, to 
the time the survivors recrossed it in December, was 173 
days. Admitting the whole number that perished to be 500,- 
000, the average daily sacrijicc was 2,890; which amounts 
lo 20,230 per week, and more than 80,000 per month. It 
was €([Wd\ to 1 20 every hour, or tico every minute during the 
1 7'3 (lays. 

That we may have a more impressive view of this dreadful 
waste of human life, let the numbers before us be compared 
w'aIi the census ol'the I'nited States in ISlO. 

'J'lie average daily sacrifce exceeds the whole population 
of Londondenv in N. II. or Haverhill in Mass. or Windsor in 
(on. or Windsor in Vermont. 

1 iic ;iVora>i:(.* iccekly sacrijicc would swallow up two such 
towns as Providence in Rhode-Island ; or five such cities as 
Hartford in Connecticut ; and excepting 1 10 persons, it would 
he equal to the tot&l of Portsmouth in N. H. Newburyport in 
JNl'jss. and New-IIaven in Connecticut. 

TIm! nvcnige motdhh/ sacrifice exceeds the total of Boston, 
Providcnr(^ and r»altip-^ore, by more than 1,000 : or the total 
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of the state of Delaware, by more than l/)00 5 or the total of 
the state of Rhode-Island, by more than 3,000. 

The amount of sacrifice for the 173 days exceeds the whole 
population of Massachusetts proper, by 27,960: — The total 
of New-Hampshire and Connecticut, by 23,698 : — And the 
total of Maryland and Delaware, by 46,780. 

At the rate hitman sizcri^ces were offered during the cam- 
paign, the whole population of the United States would be 
swallowed up in fourteen years. 

Let the reader now pause, reflect, and ask himself this ques- 
tion, Does the christian religion require^ or justify^ or warrant 

such SAVAGE SACRIFICES ? ' 

"Thou that te ache st another,, teachest thou not 

THYSELF f " Paul. 

One of the avowed objects of Foreign Missions, both in 
Great Britain and the United States, is the abolition of human 
sacrifices among the Pagans. . But the Bramins of India may 
defy all the clergy of Christendom to name a. single custom 
among the heathen, whichis-more abominable^ or more anti- 
christian than that of puUic war.; or one iyy which more hu- 
man beings «*e most wantonly and foolishly sacrificed. 

There is not, we may boldly affirm, a single custom among 
the pagans of the east or the west, which is more repugnant to 
the precepts and the spirit of the christian religion. Nor is 
there one error > which implies more dishonorable and unwor- 
thy conceptions of our heavenly Father, than to suppose tliat 
he can be pleased to see the professed followers of his Son 
thus wantonly butchering one another. If God were in very 
deed of such a blood- thirsty 'Character^ that he eould delight 
in the human sacrifices ^offered by warring christians, we 
should have little, reason to be concerned about, the sanguina- 
ry errors of the pagans. 

But are these remarks made from a spirit of hostility to Fo- 
reign Missions ? God forbid. But while we •rejoice i<c^%<i& 
benevolent exertions in favor of t\ift ij^^^'dXA ^i \\:i^YJv.^^^ ^>^ 
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to sec more evidence tliat christians are not perfectly blind to 
the sanguinary error which has so long been popular among 
theiaselves. 

What should we think if a number of Bramins should Ue 
sent from India^ to convert us from our custom of offering hu- 
man sacrifices, and to preach to us the more excellent way ? — 
Should we not advise them to attempt a reformation at borne ? 
Should we hesitate to tell them^ that they would stand on 
much fairer ground to convert us, if they could show that their 
religion or their efforts had eAected the abohtion of human 
sacrifices among their own people ? 

Does it not behove us to reflect on the striking contrast be- 
tween those sacrifices which we wish to abolish among tlie pa- 
gans, and those which are oflered by christians ? It is not 
from a war spirit that the parent in India casts his living child 
into tlie Ganges ; or that the widow burns on tlie funeral pile 
of her deceased husband ; or that others prostrate themselves 
to be crushed to death by the idol's car. We may indeed 
justly deplore these delusions, and attempt their abolition ; 
but as these sacrifices are not made from ill will towards fellow 
h'jings, must they not be far less offensive in the sight of God, 
than the war sacrifices of christian nations ? 

It-is also to be considered that the pagans have not had the 
benevolent precepts of the Prince of peace for their guide. — 
But christians have the word of life, that requires a temper 
with which it is impossible for them to fight and destroy one 
another. 

How exceedingly blind then must those christians be, who 
feci a tender concern on account of the human sacrifices of* 
fered ]jy the heathen ; and yet feel no concern on account 
of a cubtoni among tliemselves, which is far more criminal ond 
flangeroua ! 

l.rt us then first cast the beam out of our own eyes, that we 

}2ji:y src more clearly how to pluck the mote out of the-eyes 

i^/' our pagan bretJiren. Let us fiisX t^Axxc^ o\yt ^o«^^\\Q^tac- 
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tice, and thus prove its excellency 5 tlien we shall . stand on 
fair ground to proclaim the glad tidings to the pagan world. 
In this pai'ticular it seems to be very suitable, that our charity 
should begin at home 5 that we should cleanse first that which 
is withiaourselves. For is it not shocking that at the \ery 
moment we are sending missionaries to India to abolish human 
sacriiicesy our own garments are stained, and our hands reek- 
ing with tlje blood of our brethren slain in war ?* 

How would duellists appear on such a mission, who have 
themselves been principals, seconds, or abettors in murderous 
combats ? and who still retain the sanguinary errors of gen- 
tlemen of honor I What christian would not be shocked to see 
such blindness ? But just such blindness may be seen, by 
those who are not themselves blind, whenever they see per- 
sons at the same time advocates for war and foreign missions. 
For war and duelling are of the sa?ne nature, are supported 
on the same priucipleSf and imply the same spirit. They are 
equally hostile to the self-denying maxims of the gospel, and 
to tlie temper of him who brought life and immortality to 
light. The principal difference between the two customs is 

* It is not believed that those in favor of missions have been 
more in favor of war than other people. But it is devoutly to 
be wished that their exertions may not only be encouraged, 
but made the occasion of convincing every class of christians 
of the importance of doing something at home as well as a- 
broad. This is the only object of bringing foreign missions 
to view in this connexion. 

May we not indulge the hope that no missionaries will 
henceforth be sent from this countiy among the heathen, 
without having their own minds deeply imbued with the prin^ 
ciples and the spirit of peace ? These are the yery essence of 
the gospel which they should preach; and on no other sub- 
ject should they be more faithfully examined or more fully 
informed. For whatever other qualifications they may pos- 
sess, without these they will never tlioroughly preach the gos- 
pel, but will be constantly exposed to self-coatt^^\K.\lNss^- 
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this— war at present is the most popular ; and of course it is 
more destructive^ as it is regarded as less criminal. 

Mr. Ciarksoii in his history of the abolition of the slave 
trade — while speaking of the committee formed to bring a- 
bout that event — has the following remark : — ^' A committee, 
which, laboring afterwards with Mr. Wilberforce as a parlia- 
mentary head, did, under Providence, in the space of 20 years, 
contribute to put an end to a trade which, measuring its mag- 
nitude by its crimes and suflferiiigs, was the greatest practical 
evil that ever afflicted the human race." 

Had this celebrated pliilantbropist but seriously compared 
the slave trade with the custom of war, would it have been 
jwssible for him to have made this representation ? — The 
slave trade was indeed an enormous ** practical evil.^' It sac- 
rificed human beings and human happiness at a dreadful rate. 
But war is as unjust and inhuman as the slave trade ; it is far 
more extensive in '* its crimes and sufferings," and it actually 
destroys a much greater number of lives. As largely as tbd 
people of Great Britain were concetned in the slave trade, it 
cannot be doubted that the wars of that nation have destroyed 
and afflicted twenty times the number of human beings that 
were destroyed and afflicted by them in the African com- 
merce. 

Of the 7car trade we may safely affirm — without fear of its 
being contradicted by future inquiries — that it is the " great- 
est practical evil," that has ever been popular among men. — 
" Measuring its magnitude by its crimes and sufferings," it is 
the grossest delusion, the most dreadful scourge, and the great- 
est curse that ever afflicted the race of Adam. Yet to this di- 
abolical and sanguinary monster the greater portion of the hu- 
man family pay homage and afford support. It is true that 
many of them pay this homage on the same principle that the 
Banians worshipped the devil — that is, through fear that he 
would do them mischief. But alas ! how many pay this hom- 
nge In a voluntary manner, and eNeiiuiasx^^xSaaxVxv^Kidaing 
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they please the Father of mercies ! By this delusion it is prob* 
able that more human beings have been sacrificed, than twice 
the present population of the whole world. 

Had all the blood that has been shed in war been collected 
into one body and preserved in a liquid state, it would have 
composed a sea of no inconsiderable magnitude. But still war 
has its advocates, not only among Pagans and Mahometans, 
but even among the professed disciples of the benevolent Mes- 
siah. 

Nay, have not many ministers of the Prince of peace — and 
some of the most eminent men for learning and piety — been 
so bewildered by the popularity of war, as to lend their names, 
their talents and their influence, to give celebrity to tliis most 
fatal of all delusions ! Have they not in one brcath justly ex- 
tolled Christianity, as prohibiting all injustice, revenge and ev- 
ery species of cruelty — as requiring of all its votaries the spi- 
rit of meekness, forbearance, forgiveness and universal good 
will? In another breath, have they not justified the custom 
of war, which involves all the vices and crimes that the gospel 
forbids, and sets at nought every virtue which the gospel re- 
quires ? While on the one hand they have exhibited the mild 
and benignant character of our Saviour, as worthy of univer- 
sal esteem and imitation ; have they not on the other, eulo- 
gized the characters and destructive exploits of military men, 
whose temper and conduct formed a perfect contrast to what 
they had commended in the Prince of life ? And of men too 
who had nothing to recommend them but the display of emin- 
ent talents in spreading desolation, death and wo among their 
brethren ! 

Can the language of ti'Uth give to this picture of inconsisten- 
cy a stiU higher coloring ? Let facts speak for themselves. — 
How many thousands in eveiy christian country — after haying 
been to the table of the Lord to commemorate his wonderful 
love to mankiiid — have crone to the table of wanton fcsuvvOs^ 
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to celebrate victories which have been obtained by the iu hu- 
man slaughter of thousands, for whom the Saviour died ! 

'^ Christ suiTered for us, leaving us an example, that we 
should FOLLOW HIS STEPS :" But how many have gone finom 
the niemorials of his self-denying benevolence to the field of 
battle, tu »h()\v fiow bravely they could kill those for whom he 
laid down his life ! 

To the reproach of the Israelites in the wilderness it is writ^ 
fen, ^^ The people sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to 
play." May it not with equal truth be written of thousands 
of professed christians, ^^ The people sat down to eat and to 
drink" the memoriali^ of redeeming love, *'and rose up to" 
fight! 

To what part of the pagan world shall we look for delusions 
more awful than these ? Have such christians regarded the 
temper with which the Saviour died for us, as iin example for 
them to imitate ? Docs it not aj>prar more probable that they 
considered his blood as shed to procure a license for his follow- 
ers to slaughter one another with impunity ! 

But 1 must forbear. EncMigh, enough^ has been brought to 
view to fill every feeling christian with amazement and grief. 
Let it not lio\\ever be imitgined that these remarks have been 
made, to cast reproach on Christianity, or its friends. This is 
nf)t tlu'ir object ; and Christianity is no more answerable for 
the wars of christians, than the laws of the state are for the in- 
stances of robbery and murder, by which they are violated. — 
The object has been to lead all christians to reflect on ^e aw- 
ful apostacy from christian principles, and to awaken in all a 
spirit of inquiry and reformation. 

Most certainly it has been an impleasant task thus to expose 
the inconsistencies of christians, and to make such compari- 
sons between their delusions and those of the heathen. But 
the palpable darkness relating to war, which has for ages over- 
spread the christian world, and the strong prepossessions 
}^'Jij'rb still exist in its favor, have veudcied it needful to strip 
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the custom of its delusive glories^ and to display its crimes and 
horrors' in the clearest light. 

Those who now read the history of tlie times^ called " The 
dark ag^/' are astonished at the blindness which then pre- 
vailed. But let it no longer be supposed that the dark ages 
have terminated y or that they ever will close, so long ^s the 
most dreadful of all delusions retains its popularity in Chris- 
tendom. So long as the predominant influence in Christen- 
dom shall be in favor of war, " darkness will cover the earth, 
and gross (darkness the people.^' 

Future generations will be astonished at the blindness of 
those christians who now call themselves a reformed and en- 
lightened people ; while, like savages, they encourage wai- and 
shed each other's blood. Will they not also be amazed to 
read the reproaches cast on the ancient heathen for their * 
" hecatombs of oxen" sacrificed to blood-thirsty deities, while 
among ourselves a custom is popular, by which not merely"* 
oxeny but human victims, are sacrificed by hecatombs, by^ 
THOUSANDS, and even by myriads ! 



'** My ear is painM, 



My soul is sick with every day's report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is Blled. 

There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man. 

Then what is man ? A nd what man seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man. 

COWPER. 



ON ESTIMATING THE CHARACTERS OF MEN WHO 
HAVE BEEN CONCERNED IN SANGUINARY CUS- 
TOMS. 

In forming an estimate of a human character, whether an> 
cient ur modern, some respect should be had to the a^e '!^>s^ 
country in whicli he lived, to the AigYiX \\«X \3iftfc\3L «sA^^^^^ ^^'^^ 
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vailed, to the opinions and customs which he was taught to re- 
gard as sacred or po{>ular, to the situations in which he was 
called to net, and to the advantoges or the disadvantages 
which attended him in respect to obtaining correct idea*, or of 
rising above popular errors or delusions. 

Something like what has now been stated, has long been 
my prevailing opinion. In this opinion I have been more and 
more confirmed, and the importance of it I have more and 
more felt in consequence of reflecting on the subject of war, 
and on the evidence which exists, that many, who in other 
resi>ects are to be numbered among the most pious, benevo- 
lent, learned and useful men, have been so carried away by 
the current of popular delusion, as to be directly or indirectly 
supporters of the most destructive of all sanguinary customs. 

If all who have been abettors of the injustice, die cruelties, 
^he robberies, the homicides and the murders committed in 
war, were to be struck from the list of good men; how few of 
C)ur ancestors or of our cotemporaries would find their names 
in the book of life ! 

To censure an opinion or a custom as hostile to Christianity, 
is one thing-, to censure all as ungodly /Mei^who have been its 
advocates, or who have been deluded by^, is another. The 
former I own I have done with great plainness, and perhaps 
with some severity; the latter is a fault which I hope will nev- 
tfr be found in any writings which may justly be imputed to 
me. 

The principle which has now been avowed, seems to have 
been adopted by many persons of different sects, in speaking 
'of some who lived in the ages of persecution ; and those who 
are now most averse to adopting it, will perhaps, in a future 
day, be found to need its candor as much as other people. 

To prove that an opinion is erroneous, or that a custom is 

peraicious and inhuman, it is by no means necessary to prove 

or to insinuate, that all who have been thus misled have been 

destitute ofphty ctf goodnosa^ E\ery maLti^ vcbetlier good or 
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l>ad, is liable to be influenced by the customs of the age atiS 

country ill which he receives his education. 
« IIow custom fiieels the human breast. 
To deeds which nature's thoughts detest ^. 
How custom consecrates lo fame. 
What reason else would g-ive to shame." 

John Scott. 

\ SOLEMN APPEAL TO TjflE CONSCIENCES OF 

PROFESSED CHRISTIANS. 

** The prudent man foreseeth the evil and kideth himself^ 
^ut the simple pass on and are punished,'^ Solomon. 
My Brethren, 

In view of the crimes and horrors of the Russian campaigr., 
suffer an appeal to your -consciences and feelings, as to profes*- 
scd disciples of Him who lo\^ed us 5 and who died the just fot* 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God.' 

First. On the supposition that we had made no profession 
of regard to the Saviour of men, on what possible ground could 
we justify the horrible carnage and desolation made by war? 
Can they be justified on the principles of reason and humani- 
ty ? If men may be justified id such conduct one towards an- 
other, why should we attempt to support any distinction be^ 
tween right and wrong, or virtue and vice? Was tliere evel* 
Conduct mda^ unjust and inhuman, or scenes moreT^vdltingto 
a benevolent mmd, than those witnessed in the ^wars of cJiris- 
tian nations ? 

Secondly. We ore prof essedh/ the disciples of the Prince 
OP Peace. IIow is it possible to reconcile the crimes of war 
to his precepts or his example ? Has he not expressly said to 
his followers, " Love your enemies ;" " Forgive and ye shall 
be forgiven;" — ^^Mearn of mc; fori am meek and lowly of 
heart?" And did he not love his enemies? Did he not pray 
for them with his dying breath ? Has he left us any example 
which in the least degree justifies or countenances iV\^ natss. 
^1^irit ? 'Da cliristiaas learn of him to tti'sJiW^ N<«t qpsv ^-^s^ cjC-snssc^ 

O 
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or to revenge the injuries they receive ? He went about doing 
good. Is the 8ume mind in those who, as rOiiring lions, go a- 
bout stacking whom tliey may devour ? Is it pos.sibic to form 
in our own minds a more perfect contrast, tlian is to be seen 
between the spirit of our Saviour and the spirit of war, violence 
and ri'vonge ? The moral nature of ^rar is tlie same, whether 
it he carried on by Frenchmen, Russians, Knglishmcn or A- 
niericuns. It is the same, whether it be carried on by Chris^ 
tians, Mahometan-^. Pagans or Devils. It is the reverse of that 
spirit wliich is requirifd of us, and not less so when men are 
led on to this work of destruction by an emperor or a king, 
than wlien tln^y arr led by the captain of a band of robbers; 
for an emperor or a king has no more right to make war ou 
his fi'llow creatures, than any other man. Barbarossa had as 
good a right to make war on his fellow men, when as a pirate 
he infested the seas, as he had when he became king of Al- 
giers. Nor was he less a murderer when he made war as a 
kiug, llian when lu? made war as a captain of a piratical band. 

As it is absolutely impossible to make war in obedience to 
t!ie precepts of C-brist, or in conformity to his example, shall 
-we who profe.'S to be his friends and disciples, any long-ercoun- 
teniuK'o a custom which cannot possibly exist but by inhuman- 
ity, injusti<:e, revenge, violence and murder?* 

Slial! we any longer imagine that our religion can justifj'^,or 
our stinry rccpnro, tlu; contisuynce of a custom which thus de- 
ludes and destroys mankind; which exposes the people of ev- 
ery country to flic most distressing calamities, ami which has 
converted Christendom into a vast slaughterhouse for human 
butchery ? 

Is il not an undeniable truth, that the greater the number is 
in any nation, who arc of a Pacific character — and who are in 

• I use the word murder in relation to war^ becanse eacliof (he par- 
ties ill war very justly apply it to the conduct oftJie other. Labaume 
applies it even'to ihe conduct of the army to whicii he belonged, and 
(hat too with perfect propriety. 
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iT?mpcr and principle opposed to war — the greater is the safe- 
ty of that community, and of the individuals of wliich it is 
composed ? On the contrary, is it not equally evident, that the, 
more tlwjre are in any community who indulge and cultivate- 
u passion for \var, the greater is the danger ? So long as the 
custom of war shall be > popular, and the passion for war shall 
be considered as honorable, so long it will be in the powen of 
ambitious men to disturb the peace of the world; 

Third, What, my brethren, has our nation to expect if the 
popularity of war shall be continued ? Our numbers are rap- 
idly increasing^ and probably it will not be fifty years, perhaps 
not ten,. before there will be a convulsion in the United States, 
and one part of the citizens armed against the other for mutual . 
havoc and destruction. Party spirit already exists in the land 
— This is ever of a jealous and delusive nature. Those who 
are under its influence are not very apt to study the things 
that make for peace, nor very slow to invent pretexts for vio- 
lent measures. 

Should.tliere be a rupture in these states, the miseries and 
desolations of the Russian campaign will probably be forgotten 
in the contemplation of still more distressing scenes in our own 
country.  The horrors of Smolensko, Borodino, Moscow and 
Beresina,. may be repeated in- our land. The conflagration of 
our cities may a&brd light for massacreing the helpless inhabi- 
tants — ^Ibr the plundering of property — for the discovery of fe- 
males who shall fall ^ictims to the brutal lusts of ferocious offi- 
cers and soldiers. Those inhabitants who may escape the 
sword, may perish by famine, or be compelled by hunger to 
roast and eat the dead bodies of their brethren. The progress 
of the successful army may be marked by the most shocking 
ifcencs of devastation, misery and blood. Extensive fields of 
battle may be covered with the dead bodies of our children, 
our grand children and friends. The highways and passes of 
rivers may present huge heaps of corpses, piled one u\;iou ^\s.- 
olher. The dead, the \vrr;uded. lU^ sWV. vvw^^^fc \^\\^*;^ ^>^^^^> 
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be promiscuously trodden under foot by bcflsts riuJ n»en. an4 
crushed by the >v heels of cannon and otlier carriages. And- 
the whole land may be filled >vitli mourning, lamentation and 
wo. 

in rcfcrcncc to sucli a day the words of Muses lo the peo-^. 
pie of Israel may be applied : " The Lord shall give thee- 
tliero a trembling heart and failing of eyes, and sorrow of 
mind. And t!:y life shall hang in doubt, and thou shall fear 
day and- night, and shall have no assiu-ancc of thy life. In the- 
morning tiiou shall say. W'ouhl God it were evening ! and ift. 
ihe evening, Would God it were morning! for the fear o ft 
thine heart whicli ihoa shall fear, and for the sight of tbine- 
eves which thou shall sec.*' 

Then at the close of a long and. bloody war, the surviving;^ 
inhabitants of the land may find themselves in a seven fold 
worse situation th.an either party was at the commencement of 
tiio war — e-\cei)ling a few succr.oful chiefs who shall have en- 
riched themselves by the spoils of their, murdered brethren. — 
tiit ihesc chlris v.lil probably claim to be honored as the sa- 
, ;oi^.-£ ofthfi country, wliich they have desolated and dressed 
i'\ niOufuing. The aged parent, whcsii-sons have been m&s- 
.aorod and wkoso daugliters have been violated — the poor 
- id'jv. v.Ii.) has lost botli her husband and her sons — and the 
f,i*pha:i. wlio liiis been bereaved of father and mother may 
l;uv^ to pjfy homage? arid tribute to a set of unfeeling, blood 
liiirsty tyr;:!it«. vvlio::? he;irts shall have been steeled by ser\ing 
u:i apprenticeeliip in ih*.' wurk of destroying their fellow men. 

Should such a convulsion take place, multitudes who have 
lived together r.s brethren and friends, who have worshipped 
together in the i ame house, and united in con in;emorating the - 
sufferings of a benevolent Saviour, will probably become the 
murderers of each other. Thousands and thousands who are ' 
now the advocates of v/ar, may perish in the most terrible 
jfir^nnov, V\' t'-e v?vy ciT-^t.-i?-. wliich they i:];hoUU Bjr the 
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war, n«ay be reduced to the most degrading servitude ; while 
some who now stistaiu good characters may become 
the liardenod wretclies who shall riot on the-spoils of the slain, 
and nile the land as ferocious tyrants*. 

Say not, my brethren, that such scenes in our country are 
beyond the bounds of possibility. They are not only possible j 
but vory prohahle, on the supposition that the spirit of party 
■uul of war shall continue to be cultivated among us. And 
ulas ! how righteous will be such a retribistion in. regard to 
tliose of us who so far depart from the precepts of our religion^' 
und the example of our Lord, as to give support to the popu- 
larity of war! If any of us should countenance highway rob- 
bery, would it be unrighteous with God to suffer us to fall vLc- 
lims to the custom we had approved ? But war is in evciy res- 
})ect as repugnant to the spirit of the- gospel, as highway rob- 
bery ; and it is as mucli worse, as it is more delusive and fatal. 

Do your feelings revolt at the thought of having the horrors 
of the Russian campaign repeated in our country' ? Why then 
v/ill any of you lend 3'our influence in supix)rt of a custom- 
which naturally involves such scenes of guilt and wo? Why 
will you applaud thfc^deeds of deluded and bloody men, and 
thus teach your children to esteem as honorable, successful vi- 
olence, robbery and manslaughter ? Let a proper abhoiTence 
of the guihy 'Custom be excited, and its havoc and its horrors 
will cease. 

It is not, however, wished thW you sh6uld ti*eat military 
men with contempt or disrespect. This is not the way to con- 
vince men of error, but the direct wfiy to inflame their pas* 
wons, to confirm their prejudices, and to close their eyes a- 
gainst the light. Let our own minds be imbued with the spir- 
it of the gospel, let our conversation in all respects comport 
with its benevolent precepts^ let us treat military men with 
that respect and tenderness which becomes us as : christians; 
and then we may hope for access to their understandings aud 
tlieir hearts. M«ny of them petha:!^^ '«'i!^i^^ti\w\sxVt\^^'i«^ 
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vttlccMl of tlifir error, aiid cordially luiite their efibits to extend 
the light and to t>i>ca the eyos of others. 

Shall it be imagined that the dat/ of evil can be avoided by 
powerful arniainents and a passion for military fame ? Are 
these the means of peace and safety r Arc they not the means 
of war and danger? Let the histor\ of nations, ancient and 
modern, answer the questions, and \>\\i it not say, that such 
means have liitherto operated as provocations and incejiiitjes 
to actual hostilities ? 

According to what we sow we may expert to reap. If we 
90W the seeds and cultivate the spirit of war, the horrible fruits . 
ff war will be our har\e8t. But if we sow the seeds of peace 
fwid cultivate the spirit of the gospel, we niny- expect the fruits, 
of peace in this world, and the blessedness of i>eace makers in 
the world to come. 

God: has graciously given us an inter>'al of peace, an oppor-*- 
tunity for reflection, and exertion. Shall we conduct as though 
nothing were incumbent on us but to prepare for future wars,. 
future devotion te Mahometan prmciples, and future sacrifices 
of human victims ? Or shall we, as becomes christians, attend 
to tbe things which belong to our own peace, to the peace of. 
our children, and the peace of tlie world ? 

By what doctrine is Christianity more distihguished from 
Mahometans, than by that of " peace on earth, and good 
WILL TO MEN ?'' By wliat precepts is it more distinguished, than 
by those which enjoin the s^mtof humility, meekness^ forbear- 
ance, forgiveness and love to enemies? Shall then the ambas*» 
sadors of Christ forbear to inculcate, in its full extent, the dis-. 
tinguishingspirit of the religion they profess? Shall they in . 
any manner support a custom, which cannot exist for a mo- 
ment but by. a direct violation of gospel principles? Shall, 
they suffer their hearers to be so deluded, as to think they arc 
following the Messiah, while in fact they are foUo.wing Ma- 
homet ? 

^hall christian parents neglect to teacb their children tb> 
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rutlicul diriinonce I)et\voi.'ii llie spirit of tlic? gospel and ihc v])i- 
rit of war ? And ^shall the want of fidelity on the paitof niii> 
isters and parents, expose oiir ccnitiy to llii; desolations, the 
crimes and the liorrors of a Russian campaign ! At \vho:je 

HANDS THEN WILL THE TJLOOD BE RKaUIRED ? 

To avoid guile so awful and calamities so di.strp>i»ing, shall 
not christians of every name lay- asidaall party bitterm.'ss and 
alienation, sabordinate every inferior. toj>ic and consideration, 
and unite as brethren, as children of the same merciful Father, 
and as disciples of the benevolent Prince of.pcace ? Let us o- 
bey the affectionate exhortation of the Apostle; — ^^Put. on^ 
therefore^ Jks thfrel€5ct of God; holy and beloved, bowels of 
mercies,, humbleness of mind, meekness, long suffering — for- 
bearing one another and forgiving one another. If any man* 
have a quarrel against any, even as God for Christ's sake for-- 
gave you, so also do^ye. And above all these things put . on- 
charity, M^hich is the bond of pepfectness, and let the peace op ' 
God rule in your hearts.." 

In this way more might be done in one year to promote the 
cause of real religion,, to advance and secure, the happiness oC 
our country, than has ever yet been done in the course of a, 
century ; and more than ever will be done by the spirit of con- 
tention and the most formidable preparations for war. In thisv 
wfiy Christianity would appear in its true light ; the reproach 
of its being of a sanguinary character would be re- 
moved; the doubts of many unbelievers would be solved; our. 
children would be trained up in the way they should go ; God • 
would bless and protect .us, and peace and salvation would fill ' 
tlie land. 

Ob^ction, 
** 'Twere well, could you peimit the World to live 
yVs the world pleases* What's the world to you 1*^ 

Answer* 
** Much. I was born of woman—— 
— — — - Nor can I rest 
A eilent witness of the hei^dk^^S t%\S^ . 
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CT YiCcdlos'S lolly, by \v!tich th'juiiutuls ilic, 
HoitC of mv bf}«ic, a.n«l kiiulrcd soula lu tr.iric.^' 



A MEMORABLE AND AITECTLNG COlxTRAST. 

JLn two former puhlicritioiis, sonui of the facts were brielly 
iMi«:<t'i wiiiih are now to h'c. nioic fi?lly exhibited. This ac- 
count viil be iJ)ridtv(>(l iV;;ni th(i writiii^^s of Mr. Clarkson, 
v.hoM* f'JVoiis ill the cmii-i) of iiiHJ-anitv will lonff beremeiisbcr- 
ed with gri'Titiidc. 

^' I app:'(*!»i'}ulj snys Mj. Claikson. tliat men as ferocious as 
,niy recorili'd in Jiist^^ry. v.ere tijose found m America, when 
^hat contir.j:i)t wns discovered. We lie<ir n(.rhing of Africans, 
or of Asintii'*:, whii.-li woui-l iuduoe us to suppose, that tliey 
nere as wild un.l biuhrrous us these. I sludl thei*efore taV:c 
fheh" for au oxnniple, and show by the opposite conduct of 
two diHrrent roiuJiiuuitiivs towards thenij that it rests witli 
•ncn to livL'per.ccahly or uotj as they cultivate the disposition 
ro d'j it, or as i?iey I'ollow the policy of the gospel in preference 
to the policy of the worhl. 

'* W lien the English, Dutch^ and others began to people. 
America^ they purchased land of the natives. But wlien they, 
went to that continent, they went with the notions of worldly . 
policy, and did not take with them the Christian wisdom of. 
the unlawfulness of war. They acted on the system of prepa- 
ration, because there might be danger. They never settled 
without palisadoes and a fort. They kept nightly watches^, 
though unmolested. They were, in sliort, in the midst of 
war, though no injury had been offered them by thcs natives, 
and though professedly in the midst of peace. 

" In the peopling of Connecticut it was ordered by an En- 
glish court, held at Dorchester on the 7th day of June 1736, 
that every town should keep a watch and be well supplied 
wth ammumuon. Their . circumstances were such that it- 
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was judged necessary that every irmn should be a soldier.'* 

TrumbuirH' History of Con, p, 5G. 

" Previous to the order oftlie couit at Dorchester, some of 
the settlers hud beeu killed by tlie natives. The provociitiou 
which the natives rx.^ceived is not mentioned. But it wa*. 
probably provocation enough to savage Indians, to see people 
settle in their country with all the signs and syini)toins of 
war. They couhl see that these settlers had at least no ob- 
jection to the use ol'arins ; that these arms could never be in*- 
tended but against other persons, and there were no other per- 
sons but themselves. Judging thereAire by outward circum- 
stances, they could draw no inference of a peaecable disposi- 
tion in their new neighbor3. 

^•' War soon foliowed. The Pequots were attacked. Pris- 
oners were made on both sides. The Indians treated barba- 
roitsly those who fell into their hands ; for on the capture of 
their own countiymcn they did not see any better usage on 
the part of the sottlers.themsciv.es. 

>•'* Though,' says Trumbull, ^ the first i)lanters of New Eng- 
land were men of eminent pittyard str.'ctmorals, yet like other 
good men tliey we.x subject to misconception and the inil- 
eiice of passion. Their beh adimv sachems whom tl'.cy took in 
war, kilting the male c/jptivcs and e.ndavi^iir the tcomen and 
children, was treating them with a severity, which, on (he be- 
nevolent principles, of Christianity it will 1)0 difiicult to justif} . 
Ibid. p. 112. 

*"' After this treatment, war followed war. As other settle- 
ments were made on the sa-ne principles, war fell to their por- 
tion' likewise. And the whole history of the settlements of 
America, where these principles were followed, is full of th<j 
wars between the settlers and the Indians, which have contint 
ued more oip less nearly up to the present day^ 

NOW ]5£H0LD THE CONTRAST ! 

^* But widely diffcre.ntwn9 tlie situs^ttotn of the settlors under 
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Williani Penn* They Imd to deal with the same savage In- 
dians ;i.s the other t-ettlers.. Tliey had the same Airy lo guard 
against, and were in a situation much more exposed ; lor they 
Iiad neither sword nor musket, paiisadonm'fort. — Tiiey adoi)- 
ted tlic policy of the gospel instead oftlic policy of the world. 
They, judged it neither necessary to watch nor to be provided 
with annnunition, nor to become soldiers. They spoke the 
language of peace to the natives, and j)roved the sincerity of 
their language hy continuing in a defenceless condition. — 
Th.ey held out also that all wars were unlawful, and that 
whatcvc;r. injuries were oftered them, they would sooner bear 
them, than gratify the principles of revenge. 

" It is quite needless to go farther into the system of thb 
venerable founder of Pennsylvania. But it may be observed, 
that no quaker settlers, when known to be such, iccre killedynnd 
v/hatever. attacks were made upon the possessors of laudsMO 
their neighborhood, none was ever made upon those who set- 
tled on the lands purchased by William Ponn. 

*' It may not be improper to observe farther, that the har- 
monious intercourse between the Quakers and the Indians con- 
tinues uninterrupted to the preisent day. In matters of great 
and ]}uLlic concern,. it has been usual with the Indians to send 
deputies to the Quakers for advJce, and the former have ever 
been persuaded by the lutter to. relinquish wars, which they 
had in contemi)lation to undertake. It is also usual for some 
of tlifse to sund their children to the Quakers for education. 

'* These facts, when contracted, speak for themselves. . A 
cabinet of Quuker ministers, acting on the policy of the gos-. 
pel, has been seated in the heart of a savage and warlike na- 
tion, and peace hos ever been kept with them. A cabinet of 
other settlers, acting on the policy of the world, has been. 
wanted in the heart ofnationsof a similar description, and tjiej 
huvc almost constantly been embroiled in v/ars,*' 
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Portraiture^ vol. iii. from p. 81 to S7. 

Txi view of this contrast Mr. Clarkson has some just aiid for- 
•cible remarks 5 a few of "which will be quoted : — 

^^ If Christian policy has had its iiiAucnce upon barbarians^ 
it would be libellous to say, that it would not have its in flu- 
-ence upon those who profess to be christians. Let us then, 
from the instances which have beea now recited, deprecate 
the necessity of wars. Let us not think so meanly of the 
jQhwstian religion as that it does not forbid, nor so meanly af 
its power, as that it is not able to prevent their -continuance." 
p. 87, 

"If the- cabinet of any one powerful nation were to act up- 
on the noble principle of relinquishing war, why should we 
think the other cabinets so lost to all good feelings, as not to 
•respect its virtues ?- Let us abandon this "thought 5 for the 
supposition of a contrary sentiment would m^e them worse 
than the savages I have mentioned. 

" Let us then cherish the fond hope that human animosities 
ere not to be eternal 5 and that man is not always -to be made 
a tiger to man. Let us hope that the government of some 
one nation will set the example of a total dereliction of wars. 
And let us all in our respective situation precede the anticipa- 
ted blessing, by holding out tlie necessity of the subjugation 
of the passiens, and by inculcating the doctrine of universal 
benevolence to man." p. 94. 

To the remarks of Mr. Clarkson a few words may be sub- 
joined 5 and the whole will be submitted to the conscience of 
every oreflecting Christian. 

In the contrast before us, we behold courage and heroism of 
two different kinds. On the one hand we see — surrounded 
by ferocious savages, a class of men assuming the most hostile 
attitude, armed with weapons of death, quick to resent, ready 
to'fight and brave in battle — btit ever on the watch by day 
and by night, and frequently in a State of alarna^ ^\bx>RV^.>'Js^ 
hostility. On the other hand wq ^ee — ^^xmiv^wAr.^ '^^^ ^"^ 
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manner by blood thirst^' savages — another clahs of men, us 
sheep among wolves, witliout nrin^ or any hostile prepara- 
tions, openly avowing principles wliich forbid them to kiU 
even in self-defence ; yet, placing their hope in God, and in 
tlie uifluence of their pacific spirit, they ])i]rsue by day their 
lawful occupations whhout anxiety, and by night they sleep 
without bentinels and without alarm. 

Now which of these two classes of men displayed tlie most 
und:um(ed fortitude and genuine heroism ? and which bore 
the greatest resemblance to the Prince of jK'ace ? 

One man is so peri>etually in fear of being killed or rob- 
bed, that he always goes armed with phtoU and a long knife. 
Another, who is exposed to the same extern sd dangers, calmly 
pursues his business, without any weapon of death for his de* 
fence : — Which of these is the greatest coward? And which 
of them walks even as -Christ walked ? 

A proper answer to these questions will probably lead to 
ihis conclusion, that it is rather sinful cowardice than christian 
fortitude, which induces men to arm themselves one against 
another. 
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No. IV. 

REASONS FOR BELIEVING THAT EFFORT< lOB 

TIJK ABOLITION OF WAR WILL 

NOT BE IN VAIN* 
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lN*TROll>UCTlt)N AND PRtLIMINAa^t REMARKS. 

"Whek un object is proposcdj wltfch appears benevolent, de- 
>^irable and of vast inagnitudo, the question imiiGi€diateiy oc- 
curs — /« it attainable ? J,^ there any probability that human 
exertions for its accomplishment will be crowned wltb sue* 
cess ? 

It has been^isthictly represented -to the v.riterof this ^ork^ 
that people in general w ho have read -the ^^ Solemn Review'^ 
and Hit preceding Nunabers of the Friend of Peace, are very 
ready to admit the correctness of the sentiments, ae to thfe in- 
luunanity, injustice and the anticliristian nature of war; and 
ihe pernicious, uncertain and dreadful character of the costom, 
considered as a method of securing rights, or of obtaining re- 
dress for wrongs. It is also admitted, that the abt^ition of waf 
would be a benevolent and glorious object of parsuit, if there 
were any satisfactory reasons for supposing, that exertions 
would be of any avail. But to many, it is saitl, th^ project ap 
pears of a desperate anil Utopian character' — as hopeless, as 
wotdd be an attempt to abohsh disease and death. It has 
therefore been requested of me, to state more fully the reasons 
for beHevitig that efforts for the abolitioR of wai* will not- be in 
vain. 

Ou this point several tJiings-haveTjecn suggested in the " So- 
lemn Review" and in the second Number of this work ; vet as 
this seems to be the only point wlVvclv Vss3ao\?> m \\\^ vcsw^^v:^ ^^ 
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many» it may'be useful to give it a more eitiple diwuBsifHi. Z 
must however request the leader's attention to the following 
prKliininary remarkff :— 

I. th^l that will be said on the probability of success, or the 
utility of human exertions^ this idea is to be constantly imder- 
stoodi — ^tliat ^' Except the Lord build the house, th^y labor m 
vain who build it ;" and ^^ Except the Lord keep the city the 
watchman vakcth but in vain." For no idea » entertained 
by me, that human exertions can he of any avail for. the aboM- 
lion of war, but by viie blessiug an energy of God. Yet I be- 
lieve, that he ^^ Who w'v^rketh all things i(pcording to thecoua* 
sel of his own will/' makes \ise of human agents for the occani* 
pi isliment of his benevolent desr^ns. 

IL It 15 not imagined, that the abolition of war is lobe iii* 
^ianianeqiisfy effected. It must probably require many yeaEsjr.-. 
and |)erhaps scvcrrJ iiges, of faithful and periieveringextirtioDi^** ' 
to-accomplish in full the object proposed. Those who are now 
engaged in the work may liave I'ested from their labors long 
before tlie» glorious event will take place. But the seed, which 
•they* shall have sown, may spring up, and yield a rich har\'e8t 
x)f blessings to their posterity. 

III. \\li who are convinced of tlie truth of what has been 
puWiiihed on the* crimes and miseries of war, should consider, 
tlmt Vi possibility of success must confer an obligation on them^ 
10 <lo whtit ihey can for its abortion. If a man is already con- 
\ inrcd, tluit war has its very existence in sin, and that its genu- 
ine JViiits are desolation and misery , how can he rest contented, 
to sefr -such n custom idolized by his fellow men, as necessary, 
juslif:u])lo and ^Iwious ! • 

IV. Let it be reiDenibcred, that the charge of a " chimericul 
project,'^ or " Utopian scheme,-' has been uniformly madfe a- 
gahist the fust gfrorts for the aljolition of any popular cust^$ 
yet many such atftjuipts iRive succeeded, to the astonidtmst' 
and joy of 4hose who once regarded them as fit subjectsWinii- * 
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icule. There was a time when the present modes of treating 
afever or ^e small 2)ox would have been regarded as little 
better than atten^pts to murder the diseased. 

On this point I would solicit the reader's attention to some 
extracts from a letter of Dr. Rush^. to George Clynier, Esq. 
^^^ on the amusements and punishments proper for schools.?' 

"I know," says the Dr. " how apt mankind are to brand ev- 
ery proposition for innovation, as visionary and Utopian. But 
good men should not be discouraged by such epithets, from 
their attempts to combat vice, and error. There never was aA 
improvement in any art or science, nor a proposal for meliora- 
ting the condition of man, in any age or country, that has not 
been considered in the light of what has been called an Uto])i' 
Oft scheme^ ^ 

^^ The application of the magnet tanavigation, and of stean> 
to mechanical purposes, have both been branded as Utopian 
projects. The great idea of Columbus, of exploring a new 
world, was long viewed in most of the courts of Europe, as the 
dream of a visionary sailor. — 

" You and I recollect the tinae when the- abolition of negro 
slavery in oiir state — as also v4ien the independence of the U- 
iiited States, and the present wise and happy confederation of 
our republics, were all considered by many of our sober, pru- 
dent men, as subjects of an Utopian nature. 

" For the benefit of those persons who consider opinions as. 
improved, like certain liquors, by time; and wlio are opposed 
to innovations, only because they did'not occur to our ances- 
tor-^ ; I shall conclude my letter with an anecdote of a minister 
in London, who after employing a long sermon, in controvert- 
ing what he supposed to be an heretical ophiion, concluded it 
with the followinff words : — ^ I tell you, I tell you, my breth*- 
ren, 1 tell you agftin, that an old error is better than a fi^w 
truth :^ 

Such has been the pernicious influence of prepossession in 
every age ; and yet how many of the present time are unwil- 
ling to learn either wisdom or caution, by the manifest mis- 
takes and imprudences of their ancoptors. Had there been no 
improvements made in human opinions and customs, in oppo- 
sition to the cry of heresy and Utopian );jYo^^cXa^ ^isfc^x<wiR?c^. 
inliabitani5 o£ Great Britmu atvA o« \\v^ \^xv\\i^^\:^v^^^^^^ 
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have been both pmgam and fovages. Ihtppy would be tlierc^ 
sult^ if these unquestionable facts should have so much influ- 
ence as to dispose people in fatute^rst to examine imparttah 
fyy and* thenJHflge* 

Uaving made these* preliminary remarksi I shall now state 
some of the reasons vbich have led me to believe that well 
staductM efforts for the abolition of war will be- useful 

FIftST REASON. 

Man;i^ eustoms^ which were once popuhgr^ have' been abol* 
ilhed. 

There was a time when men could acquire renown by be* 
Big*forward to detect, ^expose and bum reputed heretics. Bus 
BOW such conduct appears antichristian, contemptiUe and 
. iporderout. 

There was a time when it was thought to be a glorious 
tiling to propagate the gospel by the sword \ and to imirdec^ 
one pattof npagan people, to«>inpel the other to be bapti- 
ai<i, and to profess a religion ot whicli they were totally igno- 
4KiUt. professed ministers of the cluristian religion could ac- 
quire glory, by marching at the head of an army, with the- 
g09iirl of peace ia one hand, ^n^ the sfmord of tear in the oth- 
er 3 mid if tlie sword proved siicccs?:ful, the conquest was re- 
garded lA^xi triumph nfiJie cross. Such a minister at this day 
v'oiiUi be re^^rdcil as a mad-mnn ! 

During two cw^nries* the rulei*s and the clergy, of Europe 
vvc^re as ravi\ig as the rosiilcnts of BctUani, ^ith the Crusadt 
 fever. The iinpioiip fxpeditions ogaiTjst the Mahometans aai 
iaijldels, were digiiified by the name of"'' hoh/ irars ;-* and to 
engage in them was deemed the most certain road Xo heaven. 
Under the iiiiluqipcc of this spirit of infatuation/ millions of 
(Europeans rushe^ into Asia ^d found their graves ; * and 
millions of the people, of Asia perished by the hands of th^ 
deiuded fanatics, or Christian barbarians. 

T/ier::''tcincfj^riratv icar$ ^xttvowg \U^ u^Ucu\en of Ei^ 
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rope, under the feudal system, was once so prevalent that k 
threatened the depopidation of the country ; and it was con- 
tinued so ionjc:, that it was regarded by tlic barons as adnata i^ 
al right. The iirst attempts to abolish the custom were re- 
sisted, as attenapts to infringe their natural rights. But at 
length the custom became so fatal aiid so distressing, that 
the barons themselves were induced to form an association to 
abolish it, by. referring their disputes to the majority of the a^ 
sccialcs. m 

The judicial combat was also a popular custom in former 
ages, and it swept off deluded mortals at a dreadful rate. 

Killing captives taken in war, or reducing them to slavery, 
was for ^es a gseneral custom. It was also a custom among 
our ancestors in Great Britain,, for poor people to sell their 
children^ and even tkemselvcsy into a state of davery. . In a 
sf^eechofMr* Wilberforce in the British Parliament, on the 
abolitioti'of the slave tradey we find the  following declara- 
tions — " Europe,. three or four, centuries ago, was in many 
parts as barbarous as Africa . at present^ and chargeable with 
as bad praoti«c?K— 'Hie people of Bristol in the reign of Henry 
VJI. \i?iA Q. regular market fwrtMldreny which were h&ught 
by the Irish^ History of AhoUtion vol. ii. p. 53. 

lu still later times the abominable commerce called the Ai^ 
rlcan. slave trade, was popular both- in EiiiApe: and inthia 
country. "^ 

In addition to all th^sse things^ .it would be easy to mention 
many laws, that were once popular^ among our ancestors oa 
each side of the Atlantic, which are sq detestable and sangui«- 

* Mr.. Wilherforce tells us how this barbarous custom happened - 
to be abolished. The Iriiib, << liaving experienced a ^^eral calamU 
ty, which they imputed asi a judgment from hoaven,- on account of 
tjus wick^ tragic, abolished it.*' Mr. Wf^ierfoice solicited the par- 
liament to *< show, that they were.as'enUgSfened as the Irish were 
loiir eenturies backi by refosing to huf \^e children dT other na^ 

tiOM,** 
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nary, that il would fill any. benevolent mind s^t this day with 
horror to read them. 

It may now be proper to ask, By what means have those 
: mhuman laws and customs been aMished ? Have these in- 
stances df abolition been effected by a scries of miracles ? God 
hideed has done all these things ; but the events were produ- 
ced by the instrumentality of enlightened men. It was gradur- 
ally discovered that such laws and customs were not only un- 
necessaiy but antichristian. Their inhumanity was exposed, 
ffiod they gradually fell into disrepute, lingered awhile, and: 
then diedi ... 

But in it» days of popularity, each of these customs, was. 
fMbably supported by arguments as plausible and aft.conclu- 
siye, Mtboae whicii areciow employed in support of war. 

Tiie numerous instances of abolition which have occurred,^ 
ol^fttly show that it ispoMible to abolish a^ popular custom ; — 
and that there is ground to hope that public war will yet be 
numbered with other exploded* customs. Our ancesters did 
much to encourage our exertions. Let us do what we can ;-*- 
and hope that the next generation will take hold of the work 
where we shall have led it, and exclude war from every chris- 
tian nation. This will open a door of access to the heathen ; . 
and they will no longer regard Christians, as hypocrites, iiu 
pretending to be followers of the Prince of peace. 

SECOND; BEASON. 

k is impossible that men should make war under the influ- 
ence of the principles of peace ^ and it is possible that these 
principles may be generally adopted. Some people are dis- 
posed to regard the attempt to abolish war as of the sanpie fan- 
tastical character^ as would be ani^tempt to abolish tempests, . 
earthquakes and the eruptions of volcanoes. But it ought tQ 
be considered that these natural phenomena have no dopen- 
dence on human opinions, human passions, or human agen 
<^^' They would occur even if all Tu^uVm^ y?^\^ v2Ei^«Ak>a.iaft 
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attempt for their abolition. Eut it ii not so with \v«r. Tliii 
Is tlie proper fruit of human opinions and passions 5 and i- 
never can occur but by the agency of human beings. 

It has also l>een said, that war rcsulis irom the nature of 
man. Be it so 5 this is no cvid^nicc that iccannot be abolish- 
ed ; for it is one part of the nature of man to give up sangui- 
nary customs upon being fully convinced that they are unne- 
cessary, useless and injurious. Besides, alt the inhuman cus- 
toms which have been abolished resulted from \he ncUvre of 
maa^ as well as war. Yet we see that their abolition was jjc;^*- 
sible, and has been ellected.. 

All those abolished custcnis might have Iwen popular to . 
this day, had no change been elfected in the opinions of men- 
respecting them.. But as soon as a change is elfected in pub- 
lic opinion and ioieling, a chtmge of manners and custi»ms fol- 
lows of course. 

There is nothing in tlfe nature of those opinions tJiat sup-. 
/ port war, which renders .tiiem iunnutable. Tjiiis is abimdant- 
ly evident from the fact, that the opinions x^many have al- 
ready heen changed. What has been efiected in many, may 
be effected in other men of the same general nature. 

Besides, so far as the sentiments- and. spirit of peace have 
]>een imbibed, war is already abolished^ Those who have cor- 
dially adopted these sentihients. will not make wary and they 
will do what they can to prevent its being made by others. 
This sentiment and feeling may be extended, and it may be- 
come general or universal* 

THIRD RBASON. . 

The greater thenuinber shall be in any one natiou> of those 
who embrace the gospel 'Bentiments of peace, tlie greater will 
be the probability that the rulers of that nation will avoid 
makiDff war ^ and thai other nations will forbegx malcing war 
on them. 
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it respects a nation whose government is electt?e« As soon as 
a majority in any district or state shall einbvaee the senti- 
ments of pcace^ the power of election being in their hands^iC 
may be expected that they will elect. the friends of peace — to 
whatever political party they may belongs The great ques*- 
tion then will not be^ like a republican ? nor Is he a federal 
iei f But, h he opposed to uhut, and a genuine peace charao- 
ter? • ^ 

Moreover, .tliose who may be in ofijce will have powerful \m- 
ducements to avoid war^ lest they should' lose the esteem of 
their constituents* 

Indeed it i^ possible, and' even probable, that king befiire- 
the mjyority of die naiion shall be converted to peace sentr^ 
mcnti, the benefit oft hose principles may be felt tliniagh tlie- 
Iftnd; This may be shown by adverting to well known facts. . 

But before I state the facts alluded to, it will be proper t« - 
say, that I' am very far fromwiilting to state anything for the - 
puq)ose of exciting irritation, or casting reproach oniany class 
of citizens. I sincerely wish that all party spirit might 'be* 
banished from our country. A reformation in the principles 
of both poHticsfl parties^ as they relate to war, is believed to • 
bs highly important. My appeal to facts will be only for 
the purpose of illustrating and supporting my own opinions ; 
and it will be-.made in the spirit of candor and friendship to^* 
wards all my fellow citizens, without distinction of party. 

The facts to be'^nnentioned are these. It -is well known 
that questions of war and peace in our nation are decide by 
vote. On the question of the lat^.war, such, if I mistake not, 
was the state of opinions in the senate of our nation, that^d 
there been but one mor<^ senator against the war, it would not 
have been declared, and the lamentable consequences whldk ; 
followed the declaration wotdd have been avoided.* 
V Perhaps also it may be said with equal truth j that bad there 
/been but one mare peace character in the British .cabmet, the .^ 
e^uf^ ofuritatiifik between the tvr^ gov^trxm^sft^ >Nc<!Pd^<l^aw^ v 
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been removecl_«o seasonably, as to have prevented the decla*. 
ration of war on our part. 

Cases of a similar nature may again occur, when the influ- 
ence of an individual peace character will be suOicient to 
save the nation from a bloody contest. 
It may then be asked, Is it a thing incredible,, that the exer* 

^ions of the friends of peace will soon hav^ influence to bring 
into the Congress of the United States one more peace char- 
acter, than would be found there, if na exertions for the aboli- 
tion of war were to be made ? Some of those who are now 
members of Cxingress may adopt the sentinients of peace, or 
others may adopt them i^o shall be candidates for the ofHce, 
or some v/ho have akeady adopted them may be elected ou 
that account. 

Similar remarks might be made in respect to the British 
government. Nor are we without ground to hope, even in 
regard to despotic governments. The most absolute sove- 
reigns have ministers or counsellors, who have influence in de- 
ciding questions of war and peace. These ministers may be- 
accessible in some former other. The sentiments of peace 
may be made to reach not only their understandings, but tlieir 
hearts. 

As the spirit of war is of a contiiglors nature, and easily 
communicated from one government to another ; s^nioihiiig 
similar may happen in regard to the spirit of peace. If this 
spiriUshould govern in the proceedings and negociations of 
our own ^vernment, it may be the occasion of a like spirit in 
the British government 5 and should the rulers of Great Britain 

. imbibe the principles and spirit of peace, it may be in their 
power to diffuse them throughout tlie \^or]da Should the 
British nation bepome as eminent for peace, as they have been 
for war — and should a peace society be formed in Great Brit- 
ain, as powerful as the British and Foreign Bible Society, tho 
^eeds for the abolition of war will soon be sown in every uoilaxi. 
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under heaven. And let it be remembered, that this ka kind- 
of seed, which will be productive. 

 Bi^ides, as there is nothing wjilcli so endangers the stabili- 
ty of human govcnimcnts, as the principles and spirit of war, 
it must be for the interest of rulers to unite in adopting the op« 
pasite principle and spirit. Suppose that all the ndmof »av 
Uont in Europe ^d America should unitedly embrace 4he 
principles ofpeace, and devote^ annually a ^en^/l of as much 
{property in diffusing the principles of peace* in their respective- 
dominions, as they have annually expended or destroyed in^ 
support of war— ^pcan it admit of a doubt, whether this would 
contribute to the permanency of eac^^overnment, and. to.tb% 
Aofipiiietsof each nation? "^ 

Enough perhaps has been said to show, that the greater tile* 
number of peace characters in any one nation, the g^ter Is 
the probability that the rulers of that people will avoid ma- 
king war. The other proposition is, that the greater also- is 
the probability that the rulers of the other nations will avoid 
making war on tliem. 

For the proof of the second proposition, the reader is re&t*- 
red to the affecting contrast^ stated in tlie last Number, iii 
which mey be seen the influence of pacific principles, when 
honestly displayed towards savages by the Quaker government 
in Pennsylvania. That indeed is a "solitary Example," but 
it ougiit to be admitted as proof, till some other government 
shall have made the experiment i or until it shall be aduHtted 
that Christian nations are worse than savages, and less capa- 
ble of being influenced by kind treatment. 

An argument in favor of war, as much relied on perhaps as 
iUiy, is this, that God has furnished the various tribes of anl* 
nials with means of self-defence. But people who are dispo* 
scd to learn tjieir duty from what appears in brutes, rather 
than from what appears in the gospel, would do well to consid- 
er other facts beside those which are so commonly brought to 
v/e}r, 1$ is true indeed^ that Ood Yiaia t\xtRi%Vv^d ^nvals with 
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means of self-defence, and that they generally know how to 
Jlght, But it is also true, that good itatured animals know 
how to avoid fighting with others of their own species. 

When two dogs meet, if one assumes a fighting air and atti*- 
tude, and the other, being good natured, pays no regard to 
these menaces, but approaches his feHow with an air of kui(?- 
ness and pleasantry, no <juan'el ensues, and both remain unin- 
jured. But iCboth assume the fighting attitude, a battle takes 
place of course. These observations will apply to other ani* 
mals as well as to dogs. Seldom is there a pitched battle be- 
tween two anirtTals of the Same species, if either is really dis- 
posed lo avoid it. But when menacing looks, airs and ges- 
tures on one side, are retorted by a similar spirit on the other, 
a trial ensues, " to see which can do the other the most harm 5" 
and commonly in these cases «ach of the combatants receives 
^ore or less injury, but neither of them any benefit, except 
the praise of fighting bravely. Similar to this is the common 
fate of warring nations.' 

If any Christian is determined to follow the examples of 
brutes, rather than those which he is required to imitate ; let 
him, for conscience sake, prefer the best examples of the bru- 
tal kind, and not the worst. Let rulers do the same^ and anti- 
christian wars will seldom occur. For it may be presumed, 
that there are but a few Chrislian rulers so much worse than 
the savages were in the days of William Penn, that they Would 
make war on a people who had resolved to act on pacific prin- 
ciples. 

POt-RTH REASON. 

In every nation the ministers of religion may have great in- 
fluence, in an attempt to abolish inhuman customs; and the 
principles of peace are so obviously the principles of the gos- 
pel, that it must be easy to engage in the cause of peace, the 
truly benevolent ministers of e\ety denomination. 

Thai the acknowledged ministers of religion may h^v^^t^^?^ 
in^'.'oncc ifj such r. cnnsc.mf^Y^>«^. <'\\A<>x\\\c^^tvs^w^^^^-*^'^^'^ 
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consider what ha* been the influence of vuch ninisterB ib the 
denominatioDs of Christians wMch have ahready denied the 
lawfidness of war, in every for^ Other ministtos might have 
siflular influence^ ifth^y would adopt similar principles -inTe- 
fjard to war, and preach and practice conformaUy to them.-** 

How AWFUL TBKN IS THBIR RESPOMSIBU.1TT ! 

That the principles of peace are tlie principles of the gof« 
pel no unprejudiced person will deny. Nor will it be denied 
that e^xry minister, who possesses the temper of his Lord^has 
his Aeori already on the side oCpcace. Therefore, by calting . 
his attention to the glaring contrariety between Um spirit t£ 
Christ and the spirit of war, he must naturally bitodme wtt* 
vinced, that one or the other is positively wict^iL HaviQg^ 
proceeded thus fur, lie cannot long hesitate on th^ipiestidii"^ ' 
Shall I follow the Messiah, the Prince of p^bce, or MahonMe^ - 

the Prince of war? ' 

' *  -. 

T]ie friends of peace may therefore be as sure of gsdning to 
their cause the true ministers of Jesus, as they can be of exd^ 
ting them to a thorough examination of the subject. This 
ocquisition must be followed by the most important oonse* 
quences. The serious, intelligent and copscieutious members 
of the several parishes, will be led to examine the subject of 
war, and will soon follow their ministers in the way of peace. 
Pious parents and shbol-masters, having adopted tlic princi- 
ples of peace themselves, will be engaged to impress them on 
tlic minds of the cliiidren and youth under their care. In this 
way we may expect to see thousands of young people growing 
up witli an abhorrence of war. Tlie more heedless mc^mbers 
of socie^', on obscrvinif the change in the views of the serious 
and tlie good, may be led to reflect on the subject, and finally 
to this conclusion — that wisdom's ways are " ways of fiteasant* 
ncss,"' and that ^'all lier paths are peace.'' 

It may be added, that almost every worthy hiinister has 
free access to soitie statesman, legislator or niiagistrate, with 
tr/jom he cka converse t)n the subject of war^ and to- whom be 
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may impart the sentiments of peace. Thus the spirit and 
principles of peace may find their way into the houses of legis- 
lation, and the cabinets of presidents and princes. 

It is indeed possible and perhaps probable, that the pro- 
gress of peace sentiments will be less rapid than some antici- 
pate. But no one, I think, will deny, tqat the course which 
has been pointed out for their prevalence, is both natural and 
encouraging. 

FIFTH REASON. 

As the sentiments of peace shall be gaining ground, the va- 
rious means of exciting the passion for war will be gradually 
losing their influence. 

The trumpet of military fome will sound weaker and weak- 
er. Some other qualities of mind, beside ferocious braver}', 
will be found necessary to give a man a just claim to public 
esteem and applause. Newspapers, which shall be conducted 
on pacific principles, will be preferred to those of a libellous 
and warring character. Love to the lives, the happiness and 
the peace of one's cou ntr3rmen, will be regarded as true patri- 
otism 5 und the usual inflamatory war speeches and writings, 
will be regarded as immoral and pernicious. Histories of 
war and carnage will be written, not with a view to kfeep 
alive the spirit of war 5 but as books of lamentation and warn- 
ing. 

In proportion as peace scnthnents shall become popular, 
war with all its means of excitement, and all its apparatus of 
death and destruction^ will be less aftd less esteemed 5 and 
popular applause, which is the most powerful motive to war, 
will operate with diminished force aild influence. There are 
indeed many motiveB and incentives to war ; but if that of 
military glory should losfe its power, and bloody exploits should 
be regarded as matter of mourning, rather than of triumph 
and applause 5 few men will be found of a disposition to pro- 
jlucc mUi-dcrous conflicts. Those ^ho shall te^«L':d'^\x'^x^ ^^^S!«^. 

O 
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lation ^'iU appear on the side of peace, and their feet will no 
luore be " swift to shed blood.'' 

SIXTH nKASON. 

Interest is a powerful motive with mankind in general and 
war is against tlie interest of nine tenths of the i>eople in e^ery 
nation. 

It ha^ justly been said, that ''party is the madness of many, 
inr th(» jpjaiu of a I'ew." War is both the inadness and the nan 
of many, for tin* benefit of a few ; and these few are general- 
ly unpriiieipled men, who are willing to sacrifice not only the 
jiroperty but the lives of their fellow beings to their own 
marice and ani])ition. In wars in general, the mass of peo- 
|ile en both sides are made the dupes of aspiring or deluded 
leaders. 

\ war is seldom mon\just or necc»arv,onthepart of those 
•'Vho comincnt'e it, llian our late contest was with Great Brit- 
ain ; and sefdom is a war more beneficial or less destructive. 
\ct siijiposing the result could have been perfectly foreseen — 
wJH'ro is the man, in ritlier of the two nations, who would 
have jrivcn his own life to ha\e secured to his country every 
-idvantaf^e obtained by tlie war ? 

Some persons or. each side have acquired military fame, 
.»nd some have acquii^ed property 5 but all this gain has been 
uT the expense oCthe prop<uty, the happiness, and the blood 
of a multitude of fellow behigs, as uood as tliemselves. What 
\\wn shall we siiy to these things? Must not men be monsters 
(f/ htJiuma nit i/y who cm\ riot with pleasure on the blood of 
their brethren ? Alas ! how many have been slain ! how ma- 
r)y have been made cripples for life! how many have been re- 
duced to mourning, bopgary and wretchedness, to provide the 
fei:st of good things for those who have gained by the war ! — 
Compared witli the whole population, how few either in Great 
l-ritai}! or the United States, have profited by the sfuiguinary 
euiillict ! 
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Can Christians reflect on these things without pain ? Can 
common people of common sense imagine, that it is for their 
advantage to support such a murderous lottery ; a lottery iu 
uhich the chances to lose are compariatively so numerous, and 
all the chances to gain are by the misery and ruin of their 
brethren ! And when too the mass of common people are so 
uniformly excluded from the chances of gain ! 

SEVENTH REASON. 

The friends of peace are already numerous in this country 
and in Great Britian 5 and the progi'ess of peace sentimenlK 
has been very considerable in the course of the last year. 

There are several small sects or societies of Christians, who 
have renounced war : — The Moravians, the Menonists, the 
Dunkers and the Shakers. These are small, compared with 
several other denominations in our land. But altogether they 
Ttmount to a considerable number. The Hai'inony Society is 
said to be pretty numerous, and all of them opposed to wai*. 
The thousand Congregations of Friends in the United States, 
arc a thousand Peace Societies. 

The Friends are not confined to this country. In Great 
Britain they " are, says Mr. Bigland, a pretty numerous and 
very opulent sect, and in regard to their principles and con- 
duct, may be considered as one of the most respectable denom- 
inations of Christians."* And when we consider the active 
part they took in the abolition of the slave trade, great reli- 
ance may be made on their co-operation in the attempt for the 
abolition of war. 

Several books and -tracts on the subject of war are in circula- 
tion in Great Britain ; and the editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view has written a number of things calculated to lead people 
to reflect on the subject. A Peace Society has been propo- 
sed in London, nor is there much reason to doubt that such 
i\ society has there been established before this time. 

la our country arc to ho fouud xx\?vwv ^w\\^^ cylx^v^-^^.'^j Av 
' Vhwnfthc \Vor\l vol 1. \\, TSS. 
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sides those sects or denominations which have been nama 
and in t1}e course of the last year considerable was published 
on the subject, botii in this state and in New- York. The- 
iViend of Peace »<i not the only periodical work in which the 
subject has been iljscusscd. There arc three others, if no 
more, in which the subject has been brough to view — The 
Fanopll^t, the Christian Disciple aitd the American Magazine. 
In each of these works war has been decidedly condemned as 
antichristian. This co-operation in periodical works must nat*- 
ucally have a favorable iniluence iti a good cause. 

At the comraencement of the last year, but a few individu- 
ali in this vicinity were known to have adopted sentiments iu 
opposition to war, as an antivhristian custom. But before the 
year closed, a Peace Society was formed which is now respec- 
table both us to characters and numbers. Nor is this the only 
Peace Society which was formed iu our country in the course 
of the la'Jt year, although ii is tlic only one of which I am au- 
thorised to give a particular account. 

Ifilio infurmation le correct, which has been received from 
(ufil-Tefit quarters, in r(^ii;ird to the views of the ministers of 
rcjli^lou, j»>rd il'wc mcy calculate on a progressive increase for 
years to rojne, proportionate to tLat of the last year ; we may 
prclt)- ronlidently oxpeit, that at the commencement of the year 
13:C0, tliorov.ii! not be found InNcv-^Englandasingle advocate 
for tlie custom of war, among all the miuiiJtcrs of religion of 
every donomiriatior.. 

Nor is it to be im;',gi;ied .that tins Uossed influenco will be 
ronfiued to the ministers of Ne^^ England. There arc many 
good mini.sters, it is bclleveil, in each of the United States ; 
and we may expect that the distinction between peace minia" 
tors and zoar ministers, will soon be understood and felt. 

EIGHTH REASON. 

In the late treaty of Peace, between Great Britain and the 
T 'nited States, a principle has beco adopted for the settlement 
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orcli>pates hctwccnnaiions, which may be extoiuhMl to ov.mv 
po>.-rii»le case 5 mid people may be made to Lui'lerstand it so 
i'nWy, that it will be impossible for i'ul.'v;s to make war, without 
iiKMirring tl:c disapprobation oi'idl imelli{;ei!t and conscientious 
mci>. 

Tills noint will be illastnitoti Lv Imrrowin'jf «"^>mc rem;»rl:s 
cvt t^L* ii-iuty, from the ( hristian JJirfciple for April, IS 1.3 : — 

" ]W rlio J'i\)Hty it appears, that there arc still points in dis- 
i..!t:' :)ri.=\.  • tho two gdvci'nniciits, which might have I)oentiie 
';'.::r:i:>; >:i (.Tiatui'^j \vars, had not seaso.i-.iMe arrangements been 
laadii ibi* tiicir adjujtiiicv.t. Thc-i^- questions rehito to certain , 
iNia«vis, wliicli aii> claimed by both nations, and to the divi- 
(linu: line betw^^^ii the British Provinces and the United 
^-titles. I)i;spnt»vi of such a n'itu!*e are as good ground for 
wjirs, as any \shich have been found in past ages. 

•• Wiiut then arc ihe prhiciplcs, adopted by the Commit- 
•".ioiieis. to avoid war on these questions? They have discover- 
ed iiir^,t peace is better than war, and tliat such controversies 
•nay be settled b}' rrfircnce or arbitrcUion. Accordingly the 
'r»vaty provides, that Commissioners shall be appointed tby 

* cich ai'Tlie two gcAernments to examine and settle the points 

• !i debi^ie 5 and if they cannot agree, they are to make out a 
!>cir iJiauimcnt of the cases, and then the whole is to be sub- 
•nincd to some friendly sovereign, whose decision is to be fi- 

lal. 

•• The commissioners have discovered that but ttvo things 
aiC necessary to avoid the calamities of war, viz : That rulers 
si lould posspss a disposition for peace ^ and adopt the princi- 
tilea of common sense for the settlement of controversies. — 
The principles disclosed in the treaty had. long been in use a- 
niong honest and peaceful citizens. 

^' If such points as are now in dispute may be settled on 
the principles exhibited in the treaty, common sense can ea- 
sily see that these principles may be extended to every spe- 
cies of national ccftitroversy. Happy indeed it would have 
been, had these principles been known and applied prior to 
the late war I — But as they were not, let Christians rejoice 
that tlie light has at last resulted from the dreadful collision. 
While they deplore the evils which took place, during the 
reign of darkness, leit them be grateful t\v^\.^r^^\^'^'«sL^'^'^'^ 

05^ 
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discovered, i\lnth, if properly applied, may render, tlic present 
peace as durable as time. 

" Let not this ray of light ever be forgotten ; or ever l3e c- 
rlipsed by wamn^r passions. Let all sincere Christians unite 
in one vigorous effort to diffuse this light through the world. 
Tf proper exertions should be made in Cireat Britain, and 
in the United States, it will never be in tlie power of ei- 
ther of the two governments again to declare war against the 
other, without being made to feel, that they sin against the 
light y and ih^t good men must abhor their proceedings^:^ 

NINTH RSASOX. 

The exertions in favor of peace may be extensively use- 
fuly even if they, should not result in the complete abolition of 
war. 

These exertions may be the occasion of diminishing l>otIi:< 
the distresses and the frequenci/. of wars. The more the sub- 
ject of war is examined, the better it will be understood 5 and 
the more the causes and effects, the crimes and sufferings, tlic 
follies and delusions of war are exposed, the more rulers and 
military' men will be put upon their guard 5 and the more 
they will endeavor to avoid the censures of reflecting and in- 
telligent men. Of course, the more careful they will be in 
respect to making war on > frivolous pretexts ; and tlie more 
they will try to conduct the operations of war with some op- 
pearance of regard to the laws of humanity. 

Should the efforts for the abolition of war only abolish some 
«f the inhuman usages attached to the general custom, and 
thus raitigate its horrors, the labor will not be in vajn*. Sup- 
pose these efforts should be the occasion of preventing the us»- 
ual concomitants of taking a city by storm ; so that the in- 
habitants shall be treated withthe kindness and humanity due 
to the unfortunate, instead of being devoted to pillage, massa- 
cre, insult and violation : this will be sufficient to counterbal- 
ance millions of expense in the eause of peace. The English 
language affords no terms of censure or. reprobation too strong 
be applied to what has been th^ toiik&iM.tQi! envies joh such 96- 
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casions. If we say that such conduct is brutal and diabolical, 
we convey no correct idea of its natiu-e 5 for we have no evi- 
dence that eitTier h^utes or devils were ever chargeable with 
such atrocious inhumanity. 

But we raay reasonabfy hope that the exiertion» in favor of 
peace will; not only • diminish some of the horrors of war, but 
that it will diminish its frequency. That this may be the ef- 
fect is highly probabiB from the considerations brought to view 
under the Third Reason^ as well as from the tendency of 
these exertions to put rulers upon their guard. And if the 
result should be a diminution as> to tho number or frequency 
of wars^ the benefits. wiS" surpass iji value all human calcula- 
tion. 

For example ; let it be supposed", that in case no such exer- 
tions were made^ our country would suffer the calamity offouti 
such wars in a century, as our last war with Great Britain. — 
Then suppose that by the exertions- of the friends of peace, 
the number of such, wars should: be reduced to Uao, or even to« 
three in a century. How trifling wiU be the expense of ten- 
millions of dollars, in the cause of peace^ compared^ with the 
advantages which will result!* 

If we take nothing intp view but the saving of property, ^v- 
ery hundred dollars that will be expended for peace, will prob- 
-ably be the occasion of saving a million'. But tiie loss of prop- 
erty is not the greatest evil of war. The loss of lives, the dis- 
tress of moumecs^ the agonies of wounded men,.apd the mise- 
ry of the wicked, who go from the field of battle to the regions 
of despair! these are evils, against whiqh; dollars . are as no- 
thing and vanity. Yet the expense of a^ hundred thousand 
dollars in this.coimtry^ in cultivating tlie principles of peace,, 
may prevent the; untimel}r.death of a. hundred thousand of our 
brethren or our children^ and mpnths ofexquisite distress to 
as many more. Not only. so,, the savingof so many men from, 
untimely death, may be the occasion of their being finally aar^ 
i(iid from misery in the world to com^. . 
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TKNTH RKASOV. 

Wc rija\ i\u\\ aiUiiJico st'iU fiU'thor and ^wy — LL\en on the 
i{n})robahle sup|M)siiii>ii, thai the rxertioiis in fiivor of penna- 
iir.'iit peace, should so far fail of tlieir intended eliect.. as nei- 
ther to diminish tlic horroi*s nor the frequency of war, still the 
l.i!u)rs of those who are faithful and sincere ixi the cause will 
not be in vain. 

The pr-jper cliarajjerisii'jj? of war are inhuma nil y. crime and 
tno. To indulge, the/elon;, the .spirit and passions of war 
niKst i>e iiti'iricii-i to the uioral chrir:u tcr, a k1 daii.i^erons to 
ihe souls (»rin«^ii. Oji x\w. co.Urarv, falt!i:'i!!v to cultivat;.^ t\\f^ 
pi iniMples ^».ai ti.e spirit oi'pi'aei*, must iiiive a salutary and 
M\i-j'j ii'ii'i tire. \'V niiturallv imhlbo i^Joa> cu;d niort- of thi* 
Niiii'ii whiv'h >^t.' lii.ij'.-aalJv i:niit«».i;jiaio 'M\A adjnire. Tiuv-. 
tii-'i"; ■-•nv v»h.) ct/'i'lali} ej;ii:.'i;e iu the cause of peucrj and 
•I'lrri-i! \]w ^pifit (jI'iIu* v;\).spi 1, will at least gain those hene- 
iit?j — tiwy will itiiprove iheir ow.i moral characters — thc^y will 
!)i\-i.:i;c n.-.'re and i»i'>r{* asslDiilaied to the temper of theii' 
P.i::.'e and Savi<rir \\\\\\ h • ih(' hettc:r propurcd to e:ijov the 
■jlf.S5.i'(lno.ss whii'ij hr lias pr«)Mr.sed to peace-niahers. The 
^lat :(.:,< ic\Vui\- 'J'vM'^ jjot depend on tl^.c success of our exer- 
tio;^*-. ba; oa liie tcrjp:!* -.Jid fjdeliiy with v. lu-lj they are 

Besides, those who lairhfullv ei.cjnp^e and persevere in the 
• ause of peace, will avoid the guih and condemnatiiUi of be- 
ii;g hi fiiture accesrary to the crimes and miseries of such wars 
as they cainiot prev\nt. Their consciences will hear them 
witness that tluy were not t!ie guihy agen?;i wlio hurried their 
lellovz-men into yecncf. of murder and wretchedness. 

Should a future war occur, the faitliful friend of peace will 
experience the consolation of an approving conscience, while 
he savs to himself — " This wdiV. these scenes of blood and car- 
nagc, liave not occurred by i/ij/ agency, nor prior to faithful 
exertions on my part to prevent them. I have not only for»^ 
^orn to eiicnuvagc,yi'^Yy but, I have doive nnWx \ co>M^ va. the. 
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situation I was placed by Providence, and with the tal- 
ents entrusted to me, to open the eyes of my bretliren, and to 
save my country from such guilt and misery. If the ravages 
of war should extend to my habitationrr-if my substance, my 
family and even my life, shall fall a prey to this destructive 
scourge J I have this comfort — 1 shall ^suffer as a Christian,^ 
and not as a murderer. My God, my Saviour, my inheri- 
tance and my home are in heaven, where wars shall never 
reach me, and peace shall be imnK>rtal.'' 

If these were the only benefits to result from the most dili- 
gent and faithful efforts for the abolition of war, they would be 
a glorious recompense— a recompense infinitely surpassing all 
the acquisitions of bloody men. 

The ten reasons which have been given in favor of the util- 
ity of efforts for the abolition of war, are, if I mistake not, all 
founded on well authenticated facts, or rational grounds of 
probability and encouragement. Several other source^ of en- 
couragement have heretofore been occasionally mentioned, 
and may perhaps at a future thne be more amply discussed : 
' such as the benignant cliarecter of Jehovah — the benificent 
design and tendency of the gospel — the predictions relating 
to the peace of the world under tl :e reign of the Messiah — tlie 
numerous societies and benevolent iHstiiutions in Europe and 
America, which have a tendency to cnlJgliten and Iminanize 
the mind; to excite, cberisli and promote Cbristian love und 
sympathy, and to hnprove tlie mor.al state of society. When 
these various sources of encouragement are viewed in connex- 
ion with the ten reasons which liove been illustrated — what 
more can be \vanting to inspire a hope in every friend of 
•peace, which shall be as " an anchor to the soul, both sure and 
steadfast," a hope which he v;ill not be ashamed to avow, e^ 
vcn in the presence of a warring and unbelieving world ? 

If the /ne^icfe o/trflr arc not ashamed to avow their opin- 
ions, while God and religion and humanity are all against 
!bi^m ; stirelv tli'^ frlrvU ofncaQf" wrc^ s^^:^!. V!:^.v-At vxx^^-nnsss^ 
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pursue their work without dismay : for the God of peace, the 
Prince of peace, the Gospel of peace are all for them, and ev- 
ery thing GOOD in heaven and in earth, in angels and in men, 
ib on their side, to enc(uu"xge their hearts, to strengthen their 
hnnds and to crown them with glory. 

TJic cause of peace is of so amiable a character, that the 
more it is examined the more it will be admired ; but the 
cause of war is in its nature so hateful and inhuman, that it 
needs only to be secrty to be detested. The time is at hand 
when the fascinating laurels of the blood-stained conquerors of 
the world, will fade and wither, by the influence of tlie sun of 
PEACE, and when such monsters will no longer be regarded as 
worthy of praise for the innumerable robberies and murdera 
they have committed. 



LETTER TO THE HON. MR. JEFFERSON. 

^iR, , October 18, 1815. 

Although a stranger to you, I take the liberty to ad- 
ure;^s you on a subject deeply interesting to humanitj\ I am 
ciicoait'S'cd to do this by a recollection of some things in your 
s^M^e papers, v.JiicIi I then regarded as indications that you 
l:i'/l booomo convinced of the impolicy of war, and that ypti 
V,  !:■'. (■ t ; iiu.id a rupture with foreign nations. 

'<'.c-r i!k- :-.":oi=2 of the lat*^ wur, I was soirielmw excited to 
(xuiiiir.e tb.o subject of war in general; and J became fully 
^'uin iijc;ccl. tliiit tli<> custom of settling national disputes by 
war, Is priiic':tly nccliess, unjust and inhuman, as well as an- 
tichrisiii-n : -an^l thiit the custom is supported by delusion and 
a b;irl>:u*JU3 fauaticism. Under these imT)res3io!is and con- 
victioHs, i have pu!>lishcd three pamphlets on the subject; a 
cojjy ofctich I sciid with t\\h, soliciting you to accept and to 
poruse thom. 

IIa\ing s'jir.j kno'ivir}'.lge of your advanced age, your tal- 
c:::^\ :i rf '■ ;:.• v/v-'o^it orch'AV'\-:l':\\ 1 ^\\\ d<i-\\'c\^^^ tluit vou 
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should attend to the subject of the pamphlets, acco^-ding to its 
importance, and that you should favor me witli the result of 
your reflections, — that if your opinion shall accord with mine, 
your testimony may be employed for the good of our country 
and the peace of the world. 

Near the close of the second Number of the Friend of Peace 
you may find some encouraging facts. 

Should I meet with encouragement, tlie Friend of PeAce will 
still be continued quarterly. Any information or hhits which 
you may give in favor of tlie glorious object, willJ>o grateful- 
ly accepted by your sincere friend. 

 '*■■-■ 
Hon. TnoMVs Jefferson, 

late President of the U. S. 

MR. JEFFERSON'S ANSWER. 

Sir, Monticello, Jan.Q9,lSl6, 

Your letter, bearing date Oct. 18, 181i), came only to hand 
the day before yesterday, which is mentioned to explain the 
date of mine. I have to thank you for the pamphlets accom- 
panying it, to wit, the Solemn Review, the Friend of Peace or 
Special Interview, and the Friend of Fehce No. 2, The first 
of these I had received through another channel some months 
ago. I have not read tlie two last steadily through, because 
where one assents to propositions as soon as announced it is 
loss of time to read the arguments in support of them. These 
numbers discuss the first branch of the causes of war, that is 
to say, wars undertaken for the j^oint q/'^o»or, which you apt- 
ly analogize with the act of duelling between individuals, and 
reason with justice from the one to the other. Undoubtedly 
this class of wars is in general what you state them to be, 
"' needless, unjust and inhuman, as well as antichristian.'' 

The second branch of this subject, to wit, wars undertaken 
on account o£ wrong done, and which may be likened to the 
act of robbery in private life, I presume will be trea.t<e;4 ^S. xev 
vour future numbers. I observe t\\\a viVa^^ \a"ei\w\Asycv^.^\xv ^^^s^- 
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Solemn Review, p. 10, and the question asked ^' Is it commoD 
for a nation to obtain a redreis of wrongs by war ?'' The an- 
swer to this question you will of course draw from history; in 
the mean time reason will answer it on grounds of probability^ 
that where the wrong has been done by a weaker nation, the 
stronger one has generally been able to enforce redress; but 
where by a stronger nation, redress by war has been neither oh* 
taiaed nor expected by the weaker ; on the contrary, the loss 
has been increased by the expenses of the war in blood and 
treasure : yet it may have obtained another object equally se- 
curing itself from future wrong. It may have retaliated on 
the aggressor losses of blood and treasure, far beyond the va- 
lue to him, of the wrong he had committed, and thus have 
made the advantage of that too dear a purchase to leave him 
in a disposition to renew the wrong in future ; in this way the 
loss by the war may have secured the weaker nation from loss 
by future wrong. The case you state of two boxers, both of 
whom get a " terrible bruising/' is apposite to this; he of the 
two who committed the aggression on the other, although vic- 
tor in the scuflle, yet probably finds his aggression not worth 
the bruising it has cost kim. To explain this by numbers, it 
is alleged, that Great Britain took from us before the late war 
near 1000 vessels, and that during the war we took from her 
1400 ; that before tlic war slic seized, and made slaves of 6000 
of our citizens, and that in the war we killed more than 6000 
of her subjects, and caused her to expend such a sum as a- 
mounted to 4 or 5000 guineas a head for every slave she made^ 
She might have purchased the vessels she took for less than 
the value of those she lost, and have used the 6000 of her men 
killed for the pur^Joses to which she applied ours, have saved 
the 4 or 5000 guineas a head, and obtained a character of jus- 
tice, which is as valuable to a nation as to on individuaL 
These considerations therefore leave her without inducement 
to piuhdct proper iyy and take men in futrre on suth dear 
temis. t heitht^r affirm nw fi^eiv^ \\\e\tu\V^^ x\v6«« allega' 
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^ions, Boris cheir truth matenalto-the question ; they are pos- 
'sible, and therefore present a case which will claim, your con-* 
sideration in-a discussion of the general question : Whether &• 
ny degree of j^ajuiy can render -a recourse to war expedient ? 
Still less do I propose to draw tovqyself ai|y pai^ in this dis- 
cussion. Age^ and it's eflfeots^footh on body and mind, has 
weaned my attentions from public subjects, and left me une» 
•qual to the labors of correspondence, b^ond 'the limits of my 
personal concerns. I retire therefore itom the question with 
a sincere wish, that your writings may have effect in lessening 
this greatest of human evils, and that Tyou mayrrdtain life and 
health to enjoy the contemj)Iatioii of this happy spectacle; 
and pray you to be assured of my gt»eat*respect. 

^ , TH : JEFFERSON. 
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LETTER TO THE HON. TVfR. ADAMS. 

SiK, , January 23 j 1816. 

Having for more than a year devoted mtich of my time to 
an inquiry relating to war, that terrible scourge of guilty na- 
tions ; I am desirous of havin^g the fruit of my inquiries exam* 
ined by men j whose talents, situation and prospects will enable 
them to judge impartially. The Rev. Mr. Norton iriformed me 
that you had condescended to read my writings on some other 
Subjects. This lias excited a hope thatyoiPvrill^read with can- 
dor what Iliave written on war*and poace. Ithercforc send 
.you a copy of *^ A Solemn Rrview'of'the Custom of War,^ 
and three rtimihcn of the *^ Friend oTPeace." Be pleased, 
sir, to accept them, with ray best wishes for your present and 
future welfare. 

- I have sent similar copiei»to Sfar. Jefferson, and intend soon 
to send to Mr. Jay. As ITiavfe no wish to conceal any part of 
^ijy object in these comnuimcations I will say— ^1 hope to ob- 
tain a testimony from three able and a^ed %>\'^xe.^\ftRxv^\^^'^^'^ 
4liey slmll Je.*.re iht v.ir>ra> w>\\c\i \vl?:J \>V o-v^^^^^:*-^ ^"-^ ^"^^'^ 

 T* 
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of the object which lies so near ny hear)b-*<ke eUMUifm cfUif 
raoti fatal auiam which etmrtf/Hdted -the- Jtowm famify . I 
<aiiiiot but hope 4hat.ycNi aM the other two ^gentieineii have 
been preservedto this late period, to perform a servioe^whi^ 
will be remembered with.gvatitude for many ages ; and which 
shall contribute tothe temporal and eternal salvoUoD'Of 4fe3p 
lions of your fellow beings. A few words from such 4DDip^ 
while oif the borders of eternity, may be the occasion -of M* 
speakablcgood. 

With the pamphlets, I -also send a copy of the Constitntioo 
<^the Massachusetts Peace Society, which has been recently 
formed. It would add much to my happiness to seeyenr t«ii- 
erable name in the list of subscribers. We have indeed many 
^respectable names already ; yours would add to the joy €»f ma- 
ny, xuid particularly to that of your sincere friend, 

Hon. Jom AbamSj formerly Prendent of the U.S* 

MR. ADAMS^ ANSWER. 
Dear Sir, Quiucy, February 6, 1816. 

I tfAVE receiv.ed your kind letter of the 23d ofJanuary, and 
I thank you for the pamphlets enclosed with it. 

It is very true, as my excellent friend, Mr. Norton, has in- 
foi'ioedyou, titaf I have read many df your publications w^h 
pleasure. 

I have also read, almost all the days of my life, tlie solemn 
rt^asonings, and pathetic declamations of Erasmus, of Fenelen, 
•of St. Pierre, and many others against war, and in favor of 
r3)eace> My understanding and -my lieart accorded with them, 
at first blush. But, alas ! a longer and more extensive expe- 
rience has convinced me, that \vars are as necessary and as in- 
(nltable,*in our system, as Hunicanes, Earthqudcea aad Vol- 
canoes. ' 

Our beloved country, sir, is surrounded by enemies, of the 
/T/ost (langcwus, Ijoca^se tbe most powerftd and most unprinci- 
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pried character. Collisions of national interest^ of commercial 
and manufacturing rivalries are multiplying around us. Lh 
^tead of discouraging a martial spirit^ in my opinion it ought, 
to be excited. We have not enough of it to defend us by sea 
or land. 

Universal and perpetual peace^ appears- to me, no more nor 
less than eveilastmg passive obedience and non resistance.-— 
The human flock would soon be fleeced^ Ad^ butchered by one 
«r a few. 

I cannot therefore, sir, be a subscriber or a member of your. 
society. 

I do, sir, most humbly supplicale the theologians, the phi- 
losophers, and the politicians to let me. die in peace. I see^ 
only repose. 

With the most cordial esteem, however, 

I am, sir, your friend and servant, 

JOHN ADAMS. 



REVIEW OF THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

MR. JEFFERSON: 

Miv letter to Mr. Jefferson is inserted to show, that his testi^^ 
mony was requested for public use, and that in giviDg.it a place 
in this work, I am not chargeable with publishing what he ex-^ 
pected me to conceal. One paragraph in the letter to him is 
suppressed, because it related exclusively to the profession and 
employment of the writer, and could b&of no use in the Friend 
of Peace. 

The answer of Mr. Jefferson is regarded as a valuable doc- 
ument, adapted to the objict for which it was sought. The 
approbation he has given of the sentiments of the Solemn Re« 
view and the Friend of Peace, is as full and explicit as could be 
expected of a gentleman in his situation. He had been ac- 
quainted with the Solemn Review " some months^' h^fe^^Vi?^ 
received it from me^ TVietwo xv\yff&^t% ^^ ^^'^xx^^^ ^^ 
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Pence he liad no occasion to '*^re&d steadily through^' prior to> 
answering, because his mind *^ assei>ted to.the propositions as 
soon as announced/' 

" Wars undertaken- for tht^ point of hmt&ry^ he thbiksf *^ere 
Dptly analogized with duelling/' and that I have '^ reasoned 
with justice from one to the other.'' He adds— -'^ vndoubted- 
ly this class of wars is iaganierat what you state them.t6 be^ 
needless^ unjust and- kihumaa, as weU asantichristiao."* 

^ Wars undertaken on account of wrong dont^^ he ^^ pre^ 
Bumes will be treated of in future numbers.'' After stating 
•ne object, which may be attained by such a war, he adds — 
^ l^e case you state of two boxers, both of whom get a ^ ter- 
.rible bruising^' is i^posite to this*" lie then proceeds^ to ex- 
plain tbls by numbers/' in reference to our late war. widi Great 
Britain. His statement ofthe case is made oa the ground of 
what has been alleged on cmr pertj but he very prudently 
says, ^^ I neither affirm nor deny the truth of these allegations." 
Tet as such things " are possible," they " present a case," 
^vbich he thinks " will claim" my " consideration in a discus- 
Svion of the general qiystion, — Whether any degree of injury 
can rendei: a recourse to war expedient ?" In this opinion I 
readily concur, and shall endeavor at a proper time to exam- 
ine the " case" with fairness and candor. 

*•' I retire," he says, " from the question with a sincere wish. 
that your writings may have effect in diminishing this ^reofe^^ 
of human evils y and that you may retain life and health to en* 
joy the contQjnplation of thia- happy spectacle." 

This certainly is both friendly and respectful; nor could lie 
huve given a more decided' a^jprobation of the object of the 
Friend of Peace. For the tcstimihy contained ^in his letter, 
Mr. Jefferson is entitled to n?y sincere and grateful acknowl- 
edgments ; and I hope it will be the means of opening the eyes 
of'^Q^usands, as. to the impolicy, and iiifeumanity of war.. 
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REVIEW OF THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

MR. ADAMS. 

As the opinions of Mr. Adams relating to war are su evi- 
dently repugnant to my own, it will probably be a question 
>vith many, why the conesi^oiidence with liim has a place in 
this worl . To such an enquiry it may be proper to answer, 

First, Alihough the opinions of Mr. Adams are opposed to 
tiic o])jcct oftlic Friend of Peace, I regard his letter a-s express- 
ing his real ojntdons, and wjtliaut.any unfriendly feelings to- 
wards me, or any wish to injure bis country. He indeed wrote 
\> ith a kind o('cliaracteristi,Q frankness, which b apt to be less 
pLcasiiig when it appears in opposition to one^s own opinions, 
ihan V'hen it appears in their favor. But he certainly had a 
light to answer my letter according to his own views of war. 
Nor have I yet forgotten the time when. I should have apprq- 
y^d some, of the sentiments which he has avowed. 

Second. Mr, Adams unquestionably understood me as re*^ 
questing his answer for publication, in the hope that it -would 
accord with my views, and aid the cause which I wish to pro- 
mote. Had I, then, publis^hed the letter from Mr, Jefferson, 
which favors, my views, and suppressed the one from Mr. Ad- 
ams, he, and many others, might have thought m^ partial^ 
and disp9sed to conceal thq opinions of influential men, if 
they happen not .to .accord -with my own. He might also 
liave supposed, that hs^d I conducted impartially, his letter 
•would not only have counterbalanced 'the influence of Mr. 
Jef!}erson's, but. have counteracted th.^ tendency of the Friend 
of Peace. . 

It, is however presumed, that .Mr« Adams does not consider 
me as designing Xo bring . evil .on my country, but aa misled 
by my feelings on the subject of war,-:-as he was when his 
^^ understanding and his heart accorded at first blush," with the 
'^ solemn reasonings and pathetic declamations of Erasmus, 
of Fenelon, of St. Pierre^ and many others against war^and v^ 
favor of peace.'* 



1 l[>t> 7 t'l c ^rt'i a d of Peace. 

\n t\\c Sf '(!:•:•'. Xiinibcr of this work the rv^ulor niav find." 

m 

wliiit ap]H*Clr^ to :nc an ariMvor to all IMr.. Adams has said in 
tavor ol'war, i;:!*! (»xain»t *•' universal and perj)tti:al peace." — 
!Iis view:*, ir I likuKrstand ih<»ni, accord v. ith those oi'I^ord 
Kaiiit-i. which utre tht* principal topics ol' discussion in that 
nunil)or. Soniethiiip: also may be found in this \iimber, 
which was written prior to my receiving his letter. Aiter rea- 
ding tI}ose remarks, every one must judge for liimselA wheth- 
er " wars are as necessary and as inevitable in our system, as 
hurricanes, earthquakes and volcanoes.'' 

I hope it will not be deemed disrespectful if I say, that 1 
think Mr. Adams is under a mistake in supposing that tlierc 
is '•' not enough" of a •' martial spirit" in our cou»itiy. WliaL 
Ws a ** martial spiriV^ but a spirit for icar and fighting ? And 
is there not us perfect a contrast between the " martial 
atpiriV^ and " the spirit of Christ j^^ as tliere is between war and 
peace ? Can any one suppose, tliat the " martial spirit" is 
that *• meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price ?" Is the *• martial spirit" what is recomraeded by 
our Saviour, when he says, " learn op mk r" or when 1k» 
:iays, " Blessed arc the peace-makers 5 for the}^ shall be called 
the sons of God r" 

Whether I am in the right or in the wrong, it is my opinion, 
that the more tliere is of the spirit of Christ in any nation, the 
greater is its safety ; and the more there is^ of a " martial spir- 
it," the greater is its danger. 

It seems to be the ophiion of Mr. Adams, that in a state of 
*^ universal and perpetual peace," " the human flock would . 
^on be fleeced and butchered by one or a few." I have re- 
flected on this hypothesis, but have not been able to ascertain,. 
who there would be to fleece and to butcher y\n a state of" uni- 
versal and PERPETUAL PEACE." ^ 

But even admitting, what seems( to me an impossible case^ 

that iJiere ^honlAhe fighting men in a state of" universal and 

perpetual pence ^'^ it is, to ?ay th^levist., n^tn \m^i:Qhab)€ that 
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^ one or Vifeio*^ yiovXd fleece and butcher so many of the " hu- 
man (lock/' as ajre fleeced and butchered in the present state 
of the world, — while several millions ^f men are traUicd up to 
fleecing and butchering, as a profeasionaLsind honorable em- 
ployment. For in the state of " universal and perpetual 
peace" the " one or a few" WiOuldnot be stimulated to fleece 
and butcher by the hope of military glory, and the applause 
of a deluded multitude. Instead of being extolled, and toast- 
ed, and feastedy and caressed, and semi-deified for their san- 
guinary exploits, they would be -regarded as monsters of inhu- 
manity. Knowing this to be the light in which his character 
is viewed, the solitary barbarian would make .no parade of 
his mischievous eutjcrprizes \ but, like the private robber or 
assassin of the present age, he woiild study concealment, and 
avail himself of the hours of darkness to perpetrate his abom.i- 
iia))le deeds. The general abhorrence which would be feltln 
the peaceful " flock" towards his character^ would be more 
icmble to hirn than the sight of tJ|e halter or the gibbet. 

In writmg to my venerable friend, it was far from my heart 
to do or say any thing to disturb his ^' repose" or to prevent 
his dying in peace. Indeed it w^ my wish to excite him to 
do something for the pea<^e op the world, which he would 
reflect i>px>n with pleasure .in the hour of death ; and which 
others would remember with gratitude. And although his 
letter is. not such as I hoped for, my regard to him and my 
wish tha^ he may " die ki peace" arc not abated. It is how- 
ever my serious belief, that the more a pcjrson's mind is imbu- . 
ed with the principles and the spirit of peace, the more likely 
he is to " die in peace," in the best seqse of the phrase. 

One remark more may be useful, whicli however will not 
be intended as a reflection upon any persoo, buti which may 
be beneficial to many :— There is certainly a respect due to 
the aged, and especially to those who have been eminent for 
rauk^ for talents, and for usefuhiess. Butit Qught to be undcc- 
siood by all, that age does not s^use > m-^ssx Vtcsxsv ^xx^^ » 
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This must be evident from the diversity of opinions to be 
found among those who are advanced in years. As all men 
are liable to 1)0 influenced by education, many of the opin- 
ions of the ww-crf arc properly the oj)inions which they imbi- 
bed while youngy and ^hich were roniirnied hy habit, situa- 
tion and employment, prior to any thorough examination. 
Such opinions of a man at eight}/ may be as properly consid- 
ered as the opinions of a young man, who lived sixty years 
ago, as tlie venerable opinions of old age. Nay such opinions 
may have bren the opinions of a man who died at thirty years 
of age, a thousand yea.^ ago ; and which, having been trans- 
iiittted as an inheritance entailed to posterity, have at length 
become the o|Muions of a mini, venerable for age, for talene 
iind for " exi>erience.'* 

Altlioiigh it is unusital for aged people to. give up thj^ opin- 
ions which they think they have acquired by *• experience/' 
I cannot but indxilge the hope, that Mr. Adams will yet be a- 
ble to say — " My undei-vlanding and my heart" again " ao- 
cord" witli the many who have reasoned agahist war, and tku-x 

I *^D1E IN ]'IiA< F." 



KEVIEVV OF AN EXTRACT FROM A POP-- 
ULAR STATE PAPER. 

In tlio time of oiu' Revolution the American Congress pul> 
lishcd an address xo the people of (>rc at. Britain, in which 
thoy remarked on a then recent act of Parliament, that grant- 
ed a lice toleration to the Cathohc religion in Canada. — 
On this subject the Congress adopted the ibllowiiigp lan- 
guage : — 

'* We think the Legislature of Great Britain is not authof- 
ized by the consjitution to establish a religion fraaght with 
sanguinary and impious tenets, — Nor can we suppress our as- 
tonishment that a British Parliament should ever consent to 
esXablish in that country a religion whicli has d(^Iug^ your 
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isiand with blood, and dispersed impiety, bigptry, persecution, 
murder and rebellion through every part of the world." 

This extract has not been brought to view for the purpose of 
commendation, nor for the purpose of reproach ; but to show 
what lamentable blindness and inconsistency have prevailed 
even among Protestanta— how ready they have'^ been to re- 
proaich the Catholics on account of their ^^ sanguinary te- 
nets," as though the sin of blood-guiltiness were peculiar to Pa< 
pists. 

There was indeed too much ground to say, that the religion, 
of the Catholics was " fraught with sanguinary tenets 5" that 
it had " deluged the island" of Great Britain " with blood ;'' 
apd that it had ^^ dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecution and 
murder through every part of the world." But when Protes- 
tants bring these heavy charges against the Papists, are they . 
not liable to the cutting reproof—" Thou thar teachest an- 
other, teachest thou not thyself ?" Thou.that reproachest an* 
other for *^ sanguinary tenets," dost thou still retain " sangui- 
nary tenets r," Thou who teachest that mfen should not kill, 
dost thou kill ? 

The Congress probably had particular reference hi the per- 
secuting tenets of the Papists 5 but have not Protestants also 
been guilty of pevsecutiou ? This cannot be answered m the 
negative^ 

it may indeed be said, that at the time the address was pub^ 
lished, the Protestants had renounced the ci^gom of putting 
men to de^th for their religious opinioits. Biitis this the only 
*^ sanguinary tenet" in the world ? If the ref^ion of protes- 
tants will not allow them to kill men for heresy ^ is it not how- 
ever a fact, that their politics will allow them to kill for noth' 
ingj or at least to kill innocent subjects for the real or pretend- 
ed crimes of their rulers ? 

If we may justly object to a system of reZi^ton, because it is 
^ fraught with sanguinary tenets," why may we riQt.v^%<Jc^ ^^^ 
>ct to a system of £oliticH on tVvft ^wx>ft ^tCiXxtA't ^5^>^>N^^ 
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calamity for a man to be murdered, or for a land to be ^^ defu* 
ged with blood" by political fanaticism, than by religious fa- 
naticism ? What is the great difference in the two cases, ei- 
ther as to the sin or the misery y that we should feel authorized 
to approve the one and to censure the otlier ? 

Will it restore a murdered man to life, or comfort his berea- 
ved family, to be told,, that it was not religion but pofih'ct thai 
did the mischief? Will such mformatlon heal gunshot wounds^ 
or assuage the pain of broken bones and amputated limb»?— 
Will it feed the starving multitude who have been plundered 
of all the comforts of life by an army of licentious robbers ? 

Suppose a ruler — to revenge some wrong, real or pretended 
— ^has caused the death of 50 or 100,000 of his brethren : On 
bemg accused of ^ sanguinary tenets," which '^ disloge the 
land in blood^and which ^' disperse murder" in every direc- 
tion, he replies^— it was not my religious principles^ but my 
political principles tfiat occasioned the slaughter." He adds 
*^ I am not a Papist, I would have you to. know y I- abhor the 
practice of killing men for their religious opinions,^ What 
tihali we say of such a ruler ? Is he sane, or insane ? Suppose 
he shall make the same plea at the bar of God; will he " be 
able to sland ?" 

In belialfof tlie rulers of Cln*istian nations it will perhaps be 
iiaid, that tliey are to be regarded as acting in a twofold capa-?- 
c-ity — sometimes as Christians , at others as rulers, and that it 
U not as Ckristkins, but as rulers, that they make war. 

I grant that it is not as christians that they make war, for 
Christianity aflbnls no countenance to such sanguinary meas- 
ures. But whether their distinction between religion and 
politics, or between acting as Christians andbos rulers, will free 
them fiom guilt and condemnation, is a question which de- 
mands their serious consideration. The story of the gentle- 
man who w as both a Bishop and a Duke may afford an illus- 
trpitior^ : — Being reproved by a friend for immoral conduct, as 
unbecoming the dmracter of 3l Btaliop,\v^ ^^v^xXxaxSx ^-^^ uot 
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08 the Bishop, but as the Duke, that he indulged ia those ex- 
cesses. What, said the reprover, will become of the Bishop, 
when the Duke shall be sem to hell for his crimes ? 

If we may judge of the views of Christian rulers by theu* 
conduct in making war, it would be natural to suppose that 
they think elevation to office frees them from all obligation to 
regard the precepts of the gospel in their official conduct ; and 
that OM rulers they may slaughter men by thousands, and still 
be regarded as the followers of Christ. 

But after a'H the Jesuitical distinctions whtdi have been 
made, or can be made, wiU it be possible for Protestants in 
general to free themselves from the charge, tiKt their " reli' 
gion^^ has been " fraught with sanguinary tenets?" I will pass 
over the lamentable scenes of fProtestant persecution in past 
ages ; for these, in my opiaion, are among the smaller items 
in tne general accounft of blood-guiltiness. But I may sol- 
emnly i&sk^— Has not the religion of Protestants been associa" 
ted with every war in which they have engaged since the days 
ofLuthef? How constantly have Protestant rulers and gen- 
erals endeavored to make the soldiers -and common people beo- 
lieve, that their religion was one of«the objects 'for which they 
were fighting ! Have not Protesftcattrdlers uniformly called 
on the clergy to era^ploy their influence in exciting a war spir^ 
it? Have they neit also called on them to supplicate a mer- 
4iiful God to grant success to >their armies, in tlieir work ot* 

MUEDER AND 4>£S01«ATI0N ? 

Have not the Protestant clergy been generally submissive 
to these demands, and thus made their religion subservient to 
human butchery ? 

If these things cannot be denied, what but the most deplo- 
rable blindness can lead Protestants to imagine, that their re- 
ligion has not been " fraught with sanguinary tenets ?" 

Is it not then time for warring Protestants to cease from 
IjoQsting of tlicpz^rt/y of their religion— and from rcproachino: 
I be Papists for their "sang\\ir»t>.Ty \(*v.c\?^r >^^ ^<k^^ An-^^'Vv^^ 
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effected a mine thorough feformatioki m their own pnn^^ 
and customs ? It .would reijuire something mcure than tba ia* 
genuity of popish Jenctlt to show, on principles cxf reason or 
religion, why the huidieriwof war are less criminal^ or Km 
to be abhorred, than the 5irfeAmet of ike IitqMiwHmL H 
Protestants can make war and ^' murder" men for their oriii 
hmoTf and for the honor of a nation^ let them at leaal Sir the 
sake ot decency forbear to reproach those who BaT^ dcme -dis 
same things for the Aoaor of Qod^ and the toaorof rejjgiiia* 

The ^ Wallet," mentioned by the heathen phUoscqjAiery hai 
long been in mse among Protestants. Thdr own.^taft* 
guinary tenei#' they have kepi in the hinder pait^ coms^akl 
from their own sight; Imtthose <^the Roman CatfaaJics-tiii^. 
have placed in the fore partj so as to be constantly 'visibia.i— 
■Is It not time to<change the position of the two ends 'of die ; 
'^HIV'allet/'thatwemf^haveafitfiriewofoorowBsii^gQft^ j 
delusions ? . ' 

\VARS BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

The following'aecount of wars between France and Cng- 

land, is taken from the Evangelical M agazlna, printed in Lon» 

don Jan. 1813. The left hand column' gives the year in 

which the sevejral wars commenced) from the .year 1110 to 

1813 — the right hand column gives the duration of each War. 

War A. D. years. X. D. years. 

commenced 1110 continued 2 ^com'ced 154d^contM 1 



War between France and England. 20& 

From this shocking account it appears, that the number of 
♦wars was 24 ; that 260 years of the 700 were employed by 
these nations in butchering one another ; that f^ota llGl to 
1471, a term of 310 years, 186 were spent in war; 4;hat from 
1368 they were aft war 101 years in 103 — having a peace only 
of 2 years duration. 

If we add to this account the years that these nations were 
employed in war with ether nations, or in civiil wars in their 
©Bspcctive dominions, ivhile at peace with each other, it will 
probably appear^ that they 'have spent more <tJi«n iialf the 
time in war d uring the last 700 years. Mow awfWl ' mudt have 
l>een'the total amount Bfjcarnage nnd mffering'I If the island 
■of Great ikatain and *lhe ^hole territory of France, «]iould 
•now-b.e sunk^by an earthquake, the ^oss of lives woiild perhigips 
be less Hhan 'wiiat has been occasioned by the '\'X)luntary 
and antt-^hristian warfi of the two nations. ITet 'dunng the 
TOO years,''4;he people -df .these nations tiave bcnh csHlled them- 
selves Christians, and gloHed in their murderous exploits ! 

Taking into view the great privileges they have enjoyed 
and the depravity and guilt which a great portion of the peo« 
pie must have contracted by their hjtbit of war, wc in^ per- 
4iaps justly apply to each df the two nations ^the blowing 
lines, which were addressed by Cowper-ta the city 6f London; 

Ten righteous would have^saved a city onice, 
And thou'kart .man yrighteotw— Well for thee— 
That »ah preserves thee ; move Cttrruptetl else 
And ther^foremoFe obnoxious, at this hour* 
Than Sodom in l»cr day had powei' to' be, 
■For whom'God heard his Abraham pleadin'irutn. 

'<3n no other account is either of the t^'o nfttionsso justly liable 

-to the rex)roach of being antichristian, as on that of their'M^ar- 

ring character J in which they b^h glory. Shall the people of 

the United States continue to follow the bloody example of 

'Xliese nations in offering hmun^acrijices? ""C^od forbid !'* 

Adam to Michael, 

*' Adiitn was all tears and to his guide 
Lamenting turned, full sad : O wlUt are theM^I 

•5 
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Denth'a ministers, not men, ^vho thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thousand fold the tin of him who slew. 
His brother ! For of whofi such massacre 
Make they but of their brethren, men of men V* 

MILTOK. 



rONSTlTlTION OP THE MASSACIU'SETTS PEACE SOCIETT. 

In iormiiig a society, which it is lioped may have an exten- 
^ivc inlliionce; we, the subscribers, deem it proper to make • 
I'oiicise declaration ofoiu' motives ami objects. 

We have been strongly impressed, by considering the man- 
ifold crimes and tremendous calamities ol* public war, and the 
mehmcholy insensibility which has been induced by education 
and habit, in rogard to lliis most barbarous, destructive, and 
unchristian custom. Our eornest wish is, that men may be 
brought to view war in a just light, to see clearly its baleful in- 
iluencc on the political, moral, and religious condition of Gom- 
uninitio«, and its opposition to the design and spirit of the gos- 
pel. Most earnestly do we desire that men may be brought to 
ict'l rl)at a spiiit of conquest is among the most atrocious of 
riimos ; that the thirst for military glory is inhuman, delusive 
and ruip.«)us, and tliat tl'.e (rue dignity and happiness of a peo- 
ple' result from impartial justice towards all nations, and the 
spirit and virtues of peace. 

\arious facts and considerations have conspired in exciting 
a hnpj*. that a clKniEfc may he ertected in public sentiment, 
jud a more happy state of sociely introduced. It is evidently 
lli(Mh**;iu:n ii:ul tendency of tljo t;ospel, to subdue the lusts and 
passions, from uhichwars and flighting originate; and eneour- 
au(M!i(Mit is given that a tinje will come, wJien the nations will 
lemn war no mnre. "We believe that a trreat majority of the 
people in evciy civilized country, when free from the delusions 
of p;irty ])as^>i^^ns and prejudices, have such an aversion to pub- 
lic hostilities, that thf y would Fejoice if any plan could l>e d«- 
\ JM'd, which wo!il(l both s(M?ure thcfir rights and absolve them 
from t]ii^ ])urdeits ar.d suflerings of war. A lute Treaty of 
Peace has siJtrcc.-tod the practicability of sticli a plan, and giv- 
rn us un a(hnin!l>le lesson on the s'lbject. We now see, that 
wb'^n two «:::>\('iMinieMts are inclined io pvacc^ they can make 
i-'~>\\^'^ friendly T>ow(*r the inn)«'i'o and last resort, for settling 
i;oint.. ofcoj-.troYcr.sy. For il:is ray c.f pacific light we are 
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grateful, and we hope that it will be like " the shilling light, 
which shineth more and more unto the perfect day." This 
hope is strengthened by reflecting on the animating fact, that 
the horrid custom o^ private warSj which for ages desolated 
Europe, was finally abolished by a similar project. 

Besides, it is clear that every popular custom must depend 
on public opinion 5 and we also know, from history, that many 
customs and usages which were formerly considered as honor- 
able, useful, and even necessary, have since been abolished, as 
inhuman and barbarous, and are now regarded with detesta- 
tion and horror. 

To the list of encouraging facts we may add, that by their 
late dreadful sufferings, the attention of the European nations 
is unusually excited to -the guilt and miseries of war ; and with 
joy we have learned, .that Peace Societies have been proposed, 
if not already established, on the other side of the Atlantic. — 
These things not only encourage our hearts, and strengthen 
our hands, but preclude the objection which might arise, that 
it is dangerous to cultivate the spirit of |)eace in one nation, 
whilst otliers retain the spirit of war. .. A co-operation in difler- 
cnt countries is joyfully anticipated, in this great work of pro- 
moting peace on earth and good will among men. . 

Bat above all other sources of encouragement, we contem- 
plate the benevolent character of our heavenly Father, as dis- 
played in the gospel of his beloved Son. We there behold 
him as " tlie God of p.e?ice,''.and w^ havQ ^ <?haeringhopejtha^ 
he wiii own and prosper a society of peace-makers. 

It is well known that a diversity of sentiment has existed a- 
mong christians on the question, whether war be not in all ca- 
ses prohibited by the gospeL But we intend that this society 
shall be established on principles so broad, as to embrace the 
friends of peace who differ on this as well as on other subjects. 
We wish to promote the cause of peace by methods which all 
Christians must approve, — by exhibiting with rU clearness and 
distinctness the pacific nature of the gospel and by turning the 
attention of the community to the nature, spirit, causes and ef- 
fects of war. We hope that by the gradual illumination of the 
Christian world, a pacific spirit may be communicated to gov- 
ernments, — and that, in this way, the occasions of war, and the 
belief of its necessity, will foe constantly diminishing, till it 
shall be regarded by all Christians with the same horror with 
which we now look back on the exploded atid VwxVs^^wa. ^^»« 
tioms of former ages. 
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Oil tliese jvinciplcs, and with these h(^s, we adopt tlie (oN 
lowing 

ARTICLES. 

I. The name of this society shall be The Massaghusbtts 
Pc ACK Society. 

]L The ffovcmiTicnt of this socMety shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, Vice Presitlent, Treasurer, Recording Secretary, Corres- 
ponding Secretar>-, Assistant Secretaries, and six Tiiistees^ 
who ahull be annually cho^K^n, three of whom: shall consiitutea 
quorum. 

III. The funds of the society shall be under the direction of 
■iie oflicers, to be employed for tlie d illusion of light oti the 
subject of war, and in cultivating the pi'iuciples and spirit of 
peace. The officers shall have power to appoint an Execu^ 
live Committee, and Counsellors to advise with the Correspon- 
duig Secretary, and to make regulations for the dispatch of 
busine^^i. 

IWXach sutwcriberof oiie dollar annually sliall he a mem- 
ber. 

V. Kach subscriber of twcnty-ilve dollars shall be a member 
for lifb. 

VI. All donations to tlie society shall be recorded ; and ev- 
ery donor of fifty dollars or upwards, shall be an honorary 
member of the society and of the Board of Trustees. 

YH. Kach member of ilie society may receive one half his 
annual subscription in such books or tracts as the ofUcers shall 
approve, ami at the lowest prices of the society. 

VIII. The annual meeting of the society shall be on the 
?ast Thursday in every year ; at which time reports shall be 
made by the Trustees and the Treasurer. 

IX. This society wiil encourage the, forming of similar so- 
f ieties in this country and in foreign counti'ies, by the disper 
sion of tracts, by correspondence, an\i by otner suitable 
means. They will also encourage mutual aid and co-opera- 
tion among all the friends of peace of every denomination. 

X. Should any person become a member of this society^ 
whose residence is remote from Boston, it shall be regarded as 
honorable for him to encourage the establishment of a similar 
society in bis own vicinity. 

XL No change in the objects of the society shall ever be 

made ; but the articles may be amended, and new articles 

niay be added, ns occasion shall require ; proridcd that no 

alter^tioa be made except aH ll\<^ awuvial niccting, and by thl^ 
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consent of two thiids of the members who lupy then be pre*- 

bent. 



TJie Constitutioa of the Massachusetts Peace Society was 
signed by a cousiderable number of gentlemen, Dec. 28, 1815. 
On the Htli of January the officers were elected. Copies of 
the Constitution Iiave been circulated to procure subscribers, 
but the present number of members is not precisely known.-^^ 
The society is however pretty numerous ; and in the list of 
subscribers may be seen the names of the Governor, the Lieur 
tenant (rovernor, two respectable Judges, the President and 
several Professors of Harvard University, and many ministers 
cf religion of dilferent denominations. " ' 

iMay we not hope that this example will be imitated by the 
friends of })eace hi CYcry-.partxjf Massachusetts, and in each of 
the United States ? 

OFFICERS. 

His Honor William PtiiUips, Pre8iden6. 

Hon, Thomas Dawes, Vice President, 

Dea, Elisha Ticknor, Treasurer 

My. Thomas Wallcut, Rec, Sec. 

Rav. Noah Worcester, Corres. Sec. . 

llev. John Foster, D. D. 

IVv. Abiel Holmes, D. D^ ' 

Professor Levi Hedce, . ( rrt ^ 

llcv. DanW Sharp, > Trustees. 

John Kenrick,.Es(i. 

William Wells, Esq. 

itev. John Foster, D. P. i 

Rev. Jonathan Homer, [ Cowuelhrs 

Rev. Henry Ware, D. D. ' V of the 

Rev. Joseph McKean, L. L. D. j Cor. Sec^y. 

Rev. William E, Ghanning^ . 3 

NOTICE OF PEACE PUflUCATICM^S. 
Hi rcc valuable pamphlets on war and peace have been received, 

•y\\\\c.\\ liuve not been noiiced in any former Number of this work 

T!»e iifsr bears date Feb. 22, 1815, aiid is entitled, "A Declaration of 
Iht; Society of People commonly c&lied Shaken — showing their rea- 
sons for refusing to «id'or abet the cause of war and bVv2A-^\v<i&i\^ x^i^ 
bearing; arms, payings fioes, hiring wi>a«!Ci\xiXiyi» w^^cw^-^v^"^ '•^^ 
pquivaje/it /^;rmiiilary services.'-' . ^ 

This pamphlet is well written, and \l coivXaXtv* xcv^^-l <^^^%^T^^ 
af'Ui^. considcrAlion oi all Chr\stiat\B. TVife **1><;^\»x^>ao^ /^^^w- 
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mentfl are siibmll*c«l l> il.e ci\il aral iniii':iry officers of (lie state nf 
New York,** t»\ the •KKlcrs :ir.rl iJi-nrouji or Trustees oi" ihc sottieii*' 
in til it statP, an'.l Kig'ncil In C'l ]ic:'S0its. 

This incfrenfcive pciple. .V.!t g.-, that sin.ce the cstiblishweni c-rtljeir 
:>ociety in New York,lJicy ••h:tvc p:iiJio the am u i g^O^H) in miliu- 
»-y files." TheyaJtl, * and we li.ivf siillkieni evidence ihut a large 
portion of this sacrifint lius never beneiiticd the blate." 

They also say — "A larpe 8')rifty ofoiip people in ihe Indiana (em- 
lory has suffered much. In the time of -Gen. ilarrison's campaign 
against the Indi.tns, several divisions of his army at dilierent times en» 
camped in that society ; in consequence of which they suffered the* 
loss of nearly all their livin^.'and the whole society, which consisted 
of nearly 400 people, were i)hli;>;ed to ]>eiform a jduniey cf several 
hundred miles through a wilderness under n^reat sufferings and difii- 
cidty, to seek a shelb-r amon'o^ the brethren of their own society in the 
states of Ohio and Kentucky. Their damage and-loss, which consis- 
ted mostly in grain, cattle and otlier articles- ot* pi-ovision, consumed 
:md taken away bv the army, exclusive of what was paid- for, was sup- 
posed to exceed ^1 0,000 ; the whole of which was b.-irne witliout 
assistance from any oiher source than the people oi our own denomi- 
nation ." 

Is such the {uflicc and humanity of Christian warriors tow^ards 
ihcir fellow citizens ? Would the savages in that region have treated 
the peaceful Shakers in such u manner, knowinff their principles ? 

The second of the three Tracts, is entitled "Thoughts on practical 
advantages of those who hold the doctrines of Peace over those who 
vindicate War, addressed- to those who follow peace with all men." 

The third is entitled "Observations on the Kingdom of Peace, under 
the reign of the Messiah." 

The latter has just arrived, and from a note contained in it, I am 
now authorized t'> slate what was alluded to in p. 13, where it is said 
that the Massachusetts Peace society is not the only one in this coun- 
try. The two pamplilets just mentioned were published by *H!ie 
Peace Society in Ne w York." They arc a valuable addition to the 
number of PI ACE pamphlets in our country. They are both com- 
municated io the Society in the form of address, and printed at their 
request. 

The first of these di^lays the advantages which naturally result to 
individuals from cordially adopting the gospel sentiments of Peace.— ^. 
The other gives a concise view of some predictions relating to the 
peace of the world under the reign of Messiah, and the means by 
which the "glorious events are to be accomplished." In each of these 
tracts an amiable peace spirit is both displayed and recommended. 



Since the preceding paragraphs were written^ two other 
publications have been presented. One of them may be de- 
nominated an anti-peace publicatioTu TVv^^.nn^'^^^^"^^ ^V^m 
Owe attention in a future NuniV^eTt.. 
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The otiier is entitled " Observations on tlie natyral ami con- 
stitutional riglils of Conscience, in relation to military rtquisi- 
tions on the people called Shakers." The pamphlet Wars 
date '' V/atervliet, Feb. 20, 18l6." Its object is to sii])port a 
Memorial from the Shakers to the legislature of Now- York, 
pleadlng^for " an exemption from military requisitions,'" — in 
other words, that they may not be compelled to j^^y fines lor 
obeying the dictates of their own consciences in refusing to 
bear arms. The reasoning in the pamphlet is ingenious, mild 
and forcible. It is believed that the member^ of the New- 
York legislature are too> intelligent to be capable of reading, 
the publication " steadily through," without being convinced,, 
that justice and humanity are both in favor of granting the 
" exemption" requested by the Memorial. The pamphlet is 
concluded in this impressive language ; — "^ Can the gov(^rn- 
ment be unwilling to allow the only privilege we ever asked 
of it, and that too a privilege which we never should have •cjsk" 
ed,.but for conscience's sake r" 



FRIEND OF PEACE 

No. v.. 



REVIi:\V or MirjTAUY MARTYRDOM. 

TiiK custom of war cinlH'aci's a inultitude oi'deiusionsy by- 
whicli its popularity has been supported. One ol' these wUi 
iiuw be exaiiiiiiedl 

It is a coiiinion thing to stpeak ot* those who have died in 
battle an mnrfifrSy who uhirijiusly sacrificed their lives for thij 
^ood of their country — lor its rehiLrion, its liberty, its indei>en- 
deiiee, or its cfKiry. By thus prai>iuu: military men who per- 
isli in ^ar^ oth«'rs are thitK^red and excited to ha:&urd tJieir 
own hves, in the hope of renown. 

The delusive idea of d;. inijf a^ martyrs lor ihc p^d of therr 
eountry, and of fame for the sarritice, is, perhaps, one of the 
mcjst common and nio-^tpowerfid motive;i with ntilitary men ; 
and it is one which uniformly iu'conipiniic^s war. That tiiis 
is a delusion, nuiy app«'i».r from the following considerations :—ir 

Fintt, It is an idea whirh f»j»enit»'s on both sides of a mili- 
tary contest ; on the part of tlie ajcr.u:ressor, as well as on the • 
part of the defender. The military m'Mi on each side eonsid- 
er t'.u'msfjves as fijjfhtinc: for the irood of their country. The 
ofticers on each side excite the soIdi<'rs to desperate enterpri- 
ses, by remindiiic^ thein of the crown and uioiy of marljrdouv 
if thev shall lidl in battle. Aftt?r thebattU; is over, the friends 
of the slain are reminded of the honors of martyrdom, achiev- 
ed bv such' heroes. 

m 

Now let these facts be compru'ed with another ide;?, which* 
is generally admitted by Christians of the ])resent age, name- 
ly, that aggressors in war are murderers. To cscai)e this ter- 
rible censure, ctich pai*ty in war claims-the Ij-jiior oi' being on . 
the defensive side, and reproaches the other as the a^irj-afgor. 
But it is certain that one or the other is an aLrtrresser. And - 
it is possible and probabh\, that each-lK^comes an aggressor in 
the course of the war. Indt.'ed iiiinost cases of war, it nmy 
be impossible for the soldiers on ehher side to tell which gov- 
ciDmcnt was the^r^f aggressor, or .which is most in fault. — 
Vet on both sidvs the honor of uYaY\\r\\ou\ w v\A\rcv\i^.xAv\^^ 
'icoording to an acknowledged pnuc\\>V, oi\o>\v: ^\^c,\^wqx^ 
■^^A tLf wai' is iJtrictly mwrd^ous. 
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Men who make war for conquest, pluiiddr or fame, instead 
of being praised for their exploits, deserve to be branded with 
infamy ; for no kind of robbery, or murder, is more to be ab- 
horred. 

Second, Let the conduct of these supposed martyrs be 
compared with that of the Prince of Peace, and we shall have 
a still more perfect idesiiX>f the delusion. The Messiah hid 
ctdwn his life for the benefit of others : he ^* died the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us tcr God." But did he die 
like these military martyrs, exerting himself to destroy ^ ma- 
ny of his foes as possible ? Did be die " breathing out threat- 
ening and slaughter," and heaping death and misery on oth- 
ers, to avenge the injuries he had received ? 

No, verily ; he was meek, inofileusive, and unr^isting as a 
Iamb. Instead of spreading around him slaughter and misery ^ 
and exulting i» the mischiefs be had occasioned to others, he 
prayed for his insulting murclerers 5 " Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do." Thus he suffered, *^ leav- 
ing us an example that we should follow his steps." 

Is it not then evident, that not only on one-side, but on hotli, 
there is the most p^fect delusion, when tho»e wh^ die fights 
ing are praised ad martyrs. 

Third* If we consider the moral Qha/racter\y of many of 
those who are praised as military martyrs^ the delusion will 
appear in a stiii stronger light. 

How many men, whose vices rendered them infamous 
while at home, and even a burden and a reproach ta commu- 
nity, have joined an army, and fallen in battle. Yet, without 
any change of character, except for the worse, have they not 
been praised as martyrs ? Nay, have not such vicious characters 
been exhibited as examples worthy of imitation ? Have not 
posterity been called upon ta remember them with respect^ 
and emulate their glorious deeds i 

Thus bloody men, whose vices would have soon destroyed 
them, had they not died in battle, liave been represented as 
»iar<yrfr, as followeirs of the meek and benevolent Saviour of 
men, who gave his own life " to redeem us from all iniq^uity, 
and to purify unto hkmself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works !" Is it possible to form a more perfect contrast of char- 
acters than we now have before us, or to name a more con- 
summate delusion ? 

Fourth. The word martyr originally signified witnesfi.'^ 
Our ^iiviour was the faithful 'dudXtvxcvpAiXX^t v\\ ^^\\>.^'*s.-^ ^\>w^ 
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ferin was applied to his apostles, who were chosen toitnessea of 
what Jesus did and said, and of his resurrection. But as bear- 
ing witness for iiini exposed men to suflering, tlie word was 
afterwards used to sipfiuiy, such as futjfcre.d for their testimth 
ny in the cause of Ciirist. According tu Walker, its present 
meaning is, *' one who^ by his death, bears witness to tlie 
trutli." 

Now what is the " truth," to which- military martyn bear 
witness, when they die, in attempts to kill their brethren ? — 
They indeed bear witness to one deplorable '* truth," namely^ 
that professed foIlowti*s of Christ have adopted maxims of 
conduct in direct hostility to the gospel of peace ! 

ILul the avowed enemies of the Christian religion employ- 
t*d all their ingenuity, to invent a plan- to defeat the design of 
the gospel, and to bring the character and religion of the 
Mesi>jah into disrepute, what could they have devised more 
udujiU'd to sucii an end, than to persuade Christians them- 
Nolves, to applaud vicious and bloody men, as martyrs and as 
J'oiiutrtrs of the "*' Captain of our salvation :"' 

Hut to prevent misapprehensions, it may be necessary to 
observe, that I am far from being disposed to ascribe to ail mili- 
tary men a vicious character. That many who have been hon- 
ored as martyrs have been eminently vicious, I believe to be a 
lamentable and undeniable truth. Yet I doubt not, that many 
irood Derspns have exposed and sacrificed their lives in war. — 
Still l^hink, tiiat h::d "VSh inen been correctly informed, as to 
the nature of war and its opposition to the- gospel, they would 
have chosen to die as the Saviour did, praying for their enemies 
rather than in attempts to destroy them. In this article, my 
object has been to expose one of the delusions which accom- 
panies war, and which tends to hurry the wicked down to per- 
dition; and not to vilify the virtuous, wlio have been misled by 
the influence of education and custom. fJ^'^ar and persecution 
1 regard as similar delusions. Both of them have given scope 
to the vilest passions of the wicked ; and both have misled 
many virtuous men to do things, which an enlightened con- 
science cannot approve. 



REVIEW OF Tim CASE STATED BY MR. JEFFERSON. 
In the hotter piiblislied in the last number, JNIr. Jefferson 
rtrjci) the case oi'oux late Wdv witli Great Britain, as one whiclv 
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claimed my *^ consideration in a discussion of the general ques- 
tion, whether any degree of iivjury will render a recourse to 
war expedient." 

In complying with his suggestion, I shall adopt his state- 
ment of the case, as "a possible case," and shall imitate his 
example so far, as neither to " affirm nor deny the truth of 
these allegations," Nor shall I pretend that we had not as 
'good ground for war, as has been common either in ancient 
or modem times. Indeed I believe we liad as good reasons* 
for making war, as have been usually found by war makers of 
other nations. 

The case, as stated by Mr. Jefferson, is concisely this — 
'^ Tliat Great Britain took from us before the late war 1 ,000 
vessels, and that during tlie war we took from her 1,400 — that 
before the war she seized and made slaves of G,OOQ of our citi- 
zens, and that in the war we kHled more than 6,000 of her 
subjects, and caused her to expend such a sum as amounted to 
4 or 5,000 guineas a head for every slave she made. She 
might have purchased the vessels she took for less than the 
value of those she lost, and used the 6,000 of her men killed, 
for the purposes to which she applied ours — have saved the 4^ 
or 5,000 guineas a head, and obtained a character of justice, 
which is «« valuable to a nation as to an individual. Thes.^ 
considerations, therefore; leave her without inducement t. 
plunder property, and take men in future on such -dear terms.'" 

It is presumed that no unprejudiced person will say that 
this statement of the case is not as favorable on the part of the 
United States, as it could bjs made with due respect to truth 
and to facts 5 and it is well known, that man}' will regard th^ 
statement as incorrect in some particulars. But this is the 
*• }>ossible case," which Mr. Jefferson thought would " clain^, 
n^v attention." 

The immorality and anti(;hristian nature of war, is not n( * 
tlie subject of discussion; but \ts policy or expediency ^ as it ^^ 
lates to the welfare of a nation. In other words, the (|uestii « 
is, whether it be " expedient" for a nation to wake war i|. . 
such offences as are supposed in the statement, and f()r su'^_ 
advantages as our nation has derived from the contest r 

The loss of Groat Britain by the war is probably under? 
ted. The loss oC fives was, I suspect, more than twice 6p(){ 
inchulinc^ all that perished in consequence of the war, by se* 
and land. But this loss of Grein Britain is not our ^^vw^'\^ ^ 
ny other sense, than as it may have "\et\\\e,\.V\'0w5NiX Sxv^'^*^- 
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ment to plunder property, and to take men in future on such 
^ dear terms." 

It would indeed be natural to hope, tlmt tlie loss of Great 
*Jk"itain by the war, would have the effect supposed, were it 
not^foijone'deplorable fact, namely — that warring nationsy like 
vicious individuals^ are governed in a great measure by hahiU 
We see the famous boxer, with blood streaming from his nose 
^ and mouth, and iiis flesh bruised to a Jelly ; we see the dael- 
flist severely and dangerously wounded ; we see the drunkard 
fall Arora his horse and taken up half dead; we see Uie gam- 
bler with downcast eyes, because he has lost nearly all his 
property in one niglu :•;— We hope they will all take warning 
^ by what has happened to them, and reform their lives. But, 
^ alas ! their habits are fixed, and perhaps in one month, we 
2^ shall see eacli of them pursuing his former road to destruction. 
.J Each hopes for better success tlie next time. 
*, I^et the histoiy of warring governments be examined, and 
1 inquire, whether this illustration is not as -applicable tn thiem 
as to the vicious individuals. If tlie gambler obtains an ad- 
^i-vantagc in one game, he is encouraged to risk another, in 
^ Jliope of adding to his ill-gotten ^NTealth — If he loses in one 
jjy^ame, he will tiy again, in hope of recovering wliat he had 
]jj^»st. In like manner, warring nations of former ages, proceed- 
ffQrA till they brought ruin on themselves. 
§ . Nor is any thing better to be expected of warring govern- 
^ «nents of the present age, unless the eyes-of people can be o- 
r^^ened to see war in its true light. Except soraothing should 
l)e done for this purpose, live probability of 'tmotber war with 
^1^. "ircat Britain, is, in ray opinion, much greater tlian it would 
® •^?va\'e been at tliis time, had the last war not occurred. 
P^r*' At any rate, I doubt whether there is a single person con- 
J **Serncd in the government of our nation, or a single man of 
^^ *' mmon sense in tl>e land, who would have given his own life 
'^^^ all the -security that the war has procured to us, against fu- 
to tne^.g ijijm-jj.j; fj-Qijj x\\t British nation. 1 indeed hope that tlic 
^?"5;-os of tliat inition will he opened to see the evils of war, and 
^^*®'^^at they will refrain from injuring us; but I have no hope thrit 
leir losses in the war have had, or will have, such an ef^ 
'*t. If such should be the effect of the war, it may be regard- 
„ d as a phenomenon in the history of a. powerful, prosperous, 

iud warrii>g nation. 
*^^ The security against a future war between the two nations, 
■rtuted.iich would result from having two intelligent and genuiiie 
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peace characters ill the cabiuet of each, would be a hundred fold 
greater, tliaii all that has been prodaced hy the losses oi' tJu* 
last conflict. 

But there are considerations, which Mr. Jeflersofi's state- 
mciit does not embrace, and which he doubtless expected 
woild be brou<^ht to view in this examination. 

He stated the losses which we occasioned to Great Britain 
in the war; but not the losses? on our part, or at what loss v* 
o irselves we occasioned such loss to Great Britain. 

He stated what is said to be our loss of ve**sels before tkc 
war; but not our loss of vessek in the war, which was certain- 
ly verv irrertt. 

He .stated the loss of lives on tiie part of Great Britain ; but 
not the loss of Unhjs on-the part of the United States. 

He stated the expense of nione}-, which we occasioned lo 
Great Britain ; but n(^t the expense of money we occasioned 
to ourselves. 

He staled iiow many of our citizens, it is said, were made 
sibives of" by the British b(ifore the var;" but not how many 
of OiU' citizens wore reduced to a similar kind of slavery by 
our own government, in conso(iuence of the wnr. 

I4iave no objection to his applying the term slave or ^lave^ 
rifAo the condition of men, doomed to serve in ships of war. — 
TVor should I have objected, had he applied it to the condition 
of regular troops. JM\'' views on this puint were expn^^sed in 
the second Number of this work, hi answer to the arguments 
of Lord Kumes. 

In dutermining th;^ question, ^^ wliether a rer.our?e to v/ar 
•is expedient," for si'c h injuries as we had received, and ior 
sucli benefits as wo have obtained ; tbe expe'ii^o and Io^^t; to 
ourselves, by which we ubtaiiied tlie sup]K>t£ad benefit, shou'ld 
certainly be considered ; because a thing may cost more tiian 
it is worth. 

Is it then good policy to sacrifice the lives of 10 or 20,000 

men, to rescue G.WO from ii state of slavery ? Or when 6.0' )0 

-ol our men are reduced to sla\erv by another nniion, it is jzood 

policy to reduce as maiw more to a similar condition, to rt- 

vens[c the v/roncf? 

When v.'e have lost 1,000 vespels bv ihe injustice of a l*>r* 
cign power, is it good policy to sacrifice W^vy times xheir value, 
to show ihat wo are men of spirit, and both able aiid willinc^, 
Xo " render evil for evil ?'" 

Oi* is it Qimml policy to ^rcr.ficc^ so \\A?cft^^\vNe:S^"?i^\v.\>.^*!X>. V^*^' 
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l>crty, niid to reduce so inauy of our fellow citizens to a condi- 
rlon as l)ad as slavery, for the precarious advantage of leaving 
a proud and powerful nation,'* witliout inducement to plunder 
property, and take men in future on such dear terms ?'- 

As the sin and misery on our psu't^ in having recourse to war, 
vvas omitted in Mr. Jefferson's statement, so thev lisne been 
ill a trreat measure omitted in this review. l>ut. if to the con- 
>iderations aheady mentioned, we add the anti-christian na- 
ture of var as a mode of seeking a redress of wrongs, the guik 
incurred hy the measure adopted, the depravation of churac- 
(or, cK'casioned to many thousands of our citizens, the sufTer- 
ings and anxiety of the multitude who were reduced to povev- 
fv, t!ie loss of lives, and the distress of mourners, whose friend? 
f'Ai in the war, or perished by the diseases of the camp, and 
ilie p'jins a!ul &c:onies of the thousands of woumied men ; these 
M'veral items, when dulv estiv.iated, will sw^'ll to an enormous 
::inount tlie price, at which "we obtained the solitiiry benefit 
inenttoned hv Air. JelVtrson. 

OiHi thiiiir nipie desei'ves serious coirsideration. Had we a- 
dojyU'd the .pacific [»rinciplcs of the gospel, or had we cxerci- 
srd it)nir-sutlcviu.c; b'lt a fi*w weeks more, we should luive known 
that tilt; avi»N\ed c;niM« of the war had been removed, the end- 
less detail of e\i!s which rosuhcd to both nations from thecon- 
llict, would have been uAoided, and the two nations might have 
been on terms of amity during tlie v. hole period, tlwit thck 
llrcts and armies wen; employed in destroying one another. 

When all t!;(*(* things sliall have been weighed m an even 
balance, Mr. JclVcrson and manv others, will ;?eree with me hi 
x\w. opinion, tliat wc l)ou;:ht tbe solitary and precarious bene- 
fit. .N.ipposf'il to be miined by the war. on as '• dear terms," as 

lireai iiritain purchased the '• J.OCO vessels*' and the "" 0,000 

I, » 
a\cs. ' 

'1 \i'i^ review, li'iwcvcr, of tbe case of (he late war would have 

^H'va v/oideil. bud it not been reconnnended by the respecta- 

bl(» atVvtiority of Mr. .leifcrson, as in}.i)ortant " in a discussion 

oltbe t':e»:cr»^l ((mstion, wbetbrr any degree of injury will ren- 

{\v.y a i\'cn;irst' to ^\ar ex]>cdient.*' 'i'bo result is probably such 

;.N b;- ami' iiii'tr'J. In tbe review, 1 have adrtiitted his stale- 

iiM-jii (il ;!11(ujmI fact> ; and have added none but what I think 

ii;- v.iil ji(ln)it tjs correct. It has J.cc^i my aim to avoid allcen- 

7oriou-> rflb".:ti(r>'., ;!iMl to examine the siibject a>ide from all 

• unMy considc.rttlons .'•r.d party p^rpo^(^s. For it is not my 

?! /V/.» t'> icjii >jCii or injure any \avy\v, viv* \:Vvv%f^viC men: but, if 
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possibre, to convince all my fellow citizens, that the path of 
true wisdom is the path of peace, and that it is for tlie honoL 
and interest of nations, as well as of individuals, to adopt the 
pacific m.nxim^of the Christian religion, and to extol no other 
wisdom in preference to that " which is from above." 

To make a more perfect estimate and comparison of tlie 
lo-ss and gain by the late war, either to Great Britain or the 
United States, it behbves individualsrf»f each nation to take in- 
to view the value of ///r, and the loorth of immortal souls, ca- 
pable of endless happiness or misery. 

I-.et every rulerj and every reflecting Christian sit down, and 
make out a candid estimate of the- value ol* his own life, and 
his &icn soul, or state the j)rice at which he would consent to 
lose them. In the next place, let him consider how many 
lives were probably sacrificed by the war, and how many souls 
wrrc probably *• hurried into eternity, in an unprepared state.'' 
Then take the estimated value of his own life and his own 
sou!,and multijily itby the totalof the lives and souls which 
were probably lost by the war, and setthe product against the 
sum of the real gain, which has resulted to both nations from 
the contest. Having proceeded thus far, let him reflect on 
this result, as becomes a rational and accountable being. — 
Will he not exclaim, in the language of our Saviour, " What 
is a m^n profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ! Or what^hall a man give in exchange for his 
soul !"'Will he not also add — Of all the delusions that ever 
adlicted the human family, war is the most bewildering, and 
the most fatal' ! 

If such should be the effect of counting the cost of war, let 
each individual, while under these solemn convictions and im-^ 
pressions, adopt the following magnanimous resolution : 

^ Never again will I employ my influence in favor of making 
war, till I am as willing to lose my own life and soul, in a 
bloody contest, as I- am to expose thousands of my brethren,, 
each of whom has a life and soul as important to himself, as 
mine are to me ; nor until I am fully satisfied, that the real 
profits of a proposed war, would be of more worth than all the 
lives and souls which would probably be sacrificed, estimating^ 
those of each of my brethren at the same rate as I value my. 
own.' 

It is believed that no ruler, who is not as unprincipled as an 
/itlieist, can prcteiid, that such a resoUvt\ci\\ H^^v\\\i^ vi^^'^^ 
onchristian or unreasonable , au(!i \\\^\. tvo rnvvxYsX^^^ ^'s.^^tSssg^^^ 
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\^ll.'. 1 »v. A isi? r.fiir'nbor as himsoir, or v»hfi lias such u ro^aiti 
r.ir i\.v ^')\\[- o!'iii}^p. as to be worthy t^fliis oil:!'^. ran n(|.>pf 
tJi;* n--./;:!!!-^!. aiid <\[\ appear «s an advorat!^ for war. 



nr.v!!.\v o.v <i>y\K passac^ks in dr. mlviods 
" I ivi: j:im orijsr.s-- O.N the latk wah. 

^.N tl.e iJii*' «;"iii»* !;:?!• war.. iJr. M'Lt^od piiblivlK'd •• Five 
Discourses." «';j'it!v'vl *• V !-'riptiiral view ol' the character, rau- 
ws. and ciiils nliiM; pir vi;t war." 'i'lie Discollr^os are writ- 
tiiM>ith ability, and r.nt a l;;;le ol' th.at kind of eloquence 
wiiicli is conniKMi in war sprechos. Ti?e work Iirs been pre- 
sented, as afinrdinir a proj^ir suhjeel for revit w, jJntj on e.\'- 
aminatioi). (could not hut apprciiend some dun.(r*.'r : for I aiu 
convineed, tliat tiie tear npirit in a (ont(fjiou8 difscasCj which 
*«ia\ bo < ouiniunieated liv Lof>ks written under \\< iniUif.v:ee j 
'A\ d th:*t It may be displuycd in centre ver:iial writings as real- 
ly as in a field of battle. For this reason I must be excused 
irom a very dose and particular examination of the Five Dis- 
courses. Tlie jTincipal pillars, however, of the war system 
inay !,t' exaniined. 

No nt'urr.pt will ho made in this review, to vindicate the war- 
; .iur «:)a:;ii t.T of (ircat ikitain, wljich was so much the theme 
he n<' Trii'i: declamation. I both lament and abhor this trait 
vM ih*^' ei.riniotcr of Great Britain, as well as in other nations. 
v\*hi.t she retirards as her glory, is really her disgrace, as a 
^*'/yvV//fi;i pi jwe.''.. and it may evidently p.rove her ruin. Ker 
.'liiill I attempt any apolopjy for thai conduct in tha Piritlsh 
govern uu lit, v.hich was made the ground of complaint by our 
'.\vn. Ii will nx»t be r.s an advocate for Great I^ritain that I. 
'ntll writ<'. hut as art advocate for Ghri'.>tian piinciples, and 
<^nrist!.ui pr.idiee : and J hojje that nothing v/iil find a place 
iu mv remarks, \»h.iel: Siiall be injurioivs to the aiitljor of the 
Disce.urses. If he is iu aij error on tlsis iniporlMil :.u])ject, he 
-ij! Irf rhe trainer, shoidd I be able to convince Iriin of Iris n:is- 
take. This benefit it will be my aim to e(nifer : xax'^, in tiie 
attempt, I shall have nothing to do with his religion or his 
politit s, except as they relate to war. 

1 shall, in the jirst place, exhibit some passages from the 

"j?i->i'oars. -'. v].!']: T cordiijllv p]->nrove : 

. i. < 

•• \V \x\ i- ill; ..\*.j. V ijti bchool of vice ; ii, i.^ o nur';ory of 
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The doare-tties of kindred are uiilooscd; futhcrs mado clilui- 
iess, ciiiJdreii iaii:L'r!es>, and wivci converted into w idvj\> s. — 
You see, bn.'iliron, sons** of its pernicious eilet-ts \n tlsis city i 
unA vou ftiiii and lament the evil. You hear oiureaii-r evils 
•11 other parts of our land, daring the short peri«*/.i since vvi»v 
niib upoii our part existi-d. You de]»recjite ihe calamity.-^ 
^'ou regret the poHcy whirh iod us to sucii a btate of thing?. 
Vou are tempted to .call in cjuey* ion cjitirely, the Icgliunact. 
of war. It is not surprising you should. What more cruel 
and less congenial with the spirit of the gcspel ? But England 
?s scarc;dy ever at peace."' p* 9(u » 

** Jio you deny tJie lawfulness of war ?n any case ? So let 
it i)c. I shall iqin. with you for the- time, in deprecating it^ 
Minnerous evils. It Hows from the malevolent passions ; and- 
•! t.'ncoura^es and strengthens iIh) vicious passions from which 
1; flows. It.arrcsls tlie progress of improvement in society.- 
It impoverishes countries, and lays waste the cities of the nu- 
•i'ji"'. It exposes to temptations and corrupts the youth. It 
«xi>oscs to danger, and to death. It hurries into eternity, in 
an unprepared state, thousands of our thoughtless fellow-sin- 
UM'H, V. ho might otherwise have had time and space for le- 
;»fMUance.'? p. ) r.O. 

Is it not astonishing, that with such views of the crimes and 
< idamiiies of v,ar, a minister of a pea.ceful religion, could be- 
come an advocate for an appeal to arms, on a paltry question 
^A^ •' properly/ ' oi* " national honor ?" Is it possible, on any 
',>iinciples of reason or religion, to justify a course of conduct 
whicJi •• flows from nuilccolent passions/^ estVLhViahes " a school 
oi'vice,'' *" a nursery of debauchery ;" a course by which " the 
• loarest ties of kindred ai*e unloosed, fathers made childless, 
children lathcrless, and wives converted into widows 5" which 
'• arrests the prioress of improvement, impoverishes coun- 
.lies,"' — •• tf^i^rupts the yo«th,''^ — "exposes to temptations,*' — 
" to drnger and death," — and "hurries into eternity, in an 
i! '^ pp.- j Hired state, thousandsiof our thoughtless fellow-sinners, 
>\l:o nnglit otherwise have had time and space for repeut- 

VliCt./' 

" But,-' says the Doctor, " England U scarcely ever at 
ijt.'aco.'*' " lier guilt is of older date. It h of greater extent. 
It is of longer duration." Be it so ; the more is her govern- 
jiiiMit to be blamed, and her subjects to be pitied ; but shall 
•e, tlii-refore, follow her guilty example, and pursue tlve^^^jl 
.;• u'.!>iructiw»n ? 
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Mny I not apiical to the coiiscirncc and feeliup^ of Dr. 1^1- 
Leod, and a.sk, — At what rute, or hy wliat standarr!. does h»: 
estiinate tlie trimrg and irorn, or the iivc9 and souIh of liis fel- 
low beings, while with such convictions of the ** malevolent" 
source, and dreadful effects of war, he avows himself as an ad- 
vocate for the savage and horrid ctiNtom ? 

Is lie a hu^hand and a father ? If so, for what amount of 
" property" or *•' national lionor,"' would he consent to In? 
made " childless," or to have his children made " fatherless." 
and his wife " converted into a widow,'' by the murders of war ? 
For what amount of •* projwrty" or " iKitjoual honor," wonid 
he consent that his children, or himself, should be ^* huiTied 
iiKoeteniity, in an unprepared state," by the custom foi 
which he pleads ? Do his feelings recoil, when the liorrai*^ of 
wiur are thus brought home to hiiQself and his family. Lei' 
him then learn to feel fort others*. 

But, says the Doctor, "I plead in behalf only of defensive^ 
warfare.^"* Yet he has giyen a definition of defensive var. 
which will perliaps justify every public warwhiqh has occurT 
red siace the munler of Abel, .and every war which will oc- 
cur to the end of time, The following, is his extraordinary 
language : — 

^* My definition of defensive war is, The (application of force 
by one Commonwealth to another, for the purpnsc of prevent' 
insr or redressing actual injuries inflicted^ tr about to be in- 
ficted. 

•'* As to the equity of the war, little depends upon the mag- . 
nitudc of the injury. This consideration will of course, de- 
termine its expediency. If the evil inflicted be snjall^ there is^ 
less excuse, ujmjii ilie part of the aggressor, for persisthig in i* . 
at the risk of an appeal to arms. He is not entitled to impur . 
wity, on account of its being unimportant, provided it be a vio- 
lation of rights It is for. the offended party to judge of the . 
proper measure, of his own; patience under suffering, and of 
tlie time and place, in which . it is. expedient for him to seek 
redress. Although the injury be only about to be inflicted, 
he may justly apply force to prevent it : a declaration ofwai: 
previous to actual hostility, entitles the otlier to commence 
hostilities ; and actions, which amofcuit to a declaration, give 
the same right." p. 127. 

Could the most rash and unprincipled war-maker wish for 
greater latitude, or a more unlimited license, than is here giv- 
rn hy a luinkiQYp whose professioual business is. to jprsff^h.. 
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FEACE hi/ Jesus Christy to beseech . sinners to become recon- . 
oiled luito God, and to love one another, as Christ lias loved 
Uiem ? 

It is Iiardly possible that two natioms can have intercourse 
for a single yeai*, but onp or the other will thjnk he has causQ 
of complaint J of "actual injuries-iii?fiic.ted,. or about to be in* 
flicted.-' If either thinks he has cause for complaint^ aud a- 
dopts the Doctor's principley ho will think he has JHst cause to 
make a " defensive war.'' Thus^ for one reproachful and 
p.etulent remark, or an injmy m. property to the amount of 
ten cents, a course may be adopted wJiich will involve two na- 
tions in a bloody and tm year's contlicc.; fill each country 
with every .species of cj^ime and misery, and " hurry into eter- 
nity" a hundred thousand '' thoughtless siu^iors, in an unprcr 
pared state/^ In addition to this, tlie war may '•' corrupt the 
youth'' of both natio^is, and confirm myriads of fellow, jjieing^^ 
hi. habits of irreligiop and vice, from which tiiey may never 
lie recovered, ai;id wjich they may be the instruments of trans- 
mitthig to. their chiWren, and -to unborn posterity. 

This is uot.all. If wars may be lawfully made on the Doc- 
tor's principle, they may, on . the samq principle,, be as iiilerr 
ininable as tJie existence of nations; for there never wa.s a war 
which did not iwuitiply j^actual injuries inflicted, or about to 
be inflicted." We have now far more reason for such a com- 
]>laiut against GV.eat Dr^tain, than wc ; had the nionxent wh(>n 
the last war icpmmenc^ : and. the people of Great Britain 
Jiave ground jto aftirm the same, in respegt to the injuries wc 
inflicted on them during the war. The pcfvce has made ne 
reparation foi\the " a.ctual injuries . inflicted" by. eiilier nation 
on the othec.^ Therefore, on the Doctor's principle, each of 
tlie two nations- might to-day lawfully^poiTp^nence a '•' defensive 
war." This, however, would but multiply the " actual injur 
ries," andjncrease tlie grounds <)£ complaint on both sides : — 
And tlius, for as good reasons as the last war was comfnenced, 
the two natipnts may now begin another contest, and. prolong 
it; till one or tii^ other shall be totally- exterminated* » 

The Doctor ha% .hQW^ver^one saving and astonishing parar 
graph: 

^"^^ In dib {ipplk;atioo of foroe.to.the correct^ion of injury, rea- 
son ought, to guide ; and if the force to be applied, is obvi- 
ously inadequate to the object, it is in vain to. make the appli- 
cation. It is madil^ss to attempt to remove mountains by hu-, 
2»^n agency j and it is criminal to. vv^V;- \x^^i&>\\<i •5>xAX>&r.^Nv4 
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c jik'j'.L'ii.ein ublooily \\arrtiro.%>itliont i\\\\ pio«prct of any sue- 
ci's.". hi ^:l^ll a r;iso, altho'.:v>;li I'siiisf oi'war exists, it is better 
to MilVtr tir.iii to roiitciid. I jioii this liriiiriplr, those direc- 
tioi,? V. hii'li an* u'iv* n in scrijifurej and which sjnnt' have niis- 
taia*n Tu* a proJii{ji'ii»iit.;rr«'si?t;:iH"v in any c*as(», arc to l)e un- 
Hijiftttotl. i'|K>n tisis (M'iMri])i(^ liie martyrs arttui, (dkhtji^ Joif' 
jttllti thv yftuiiini' :ift/it/rf^tifKls, an<l |Ki>Nivj,'ly snbmlttiui^, un- 
lit-r n rieliii'on> !i.n\ii!onci', to an iMJU'ticc which thov had ue 

ft •' 4 

poMiT lo control. 'i''c\ ■^,ll^l•^•^l wiiliout rc:*}-4rancej because 
ri'si^tant-f wviiJ have only a»!U'.iv.rt«Hl the nT'rtsurc of their 
pains. Tills wa> rii.I.i. il was wliii wi».s :vcpih*odof them by.. 
Their Ci»a!." p. i;(\ 

In paj^c H> •> the :^Kt:Txay<. •• La'Ual war is defeosive with 
•1 raliuiK { )»ro^jJ^'•t dsiur.'*^."* 

Hi mark I . Lrt vs- l> * * 'i.i»ik5\i!, \\\\\\ tf.is writer was enabled 
to di.scprn oib> ('n«e ill w*h en v.jr w »»l«l not l)e lawful, even 
when **actn.il i'ljinie^* "'vavo Ikvii - iniru'ted.-' ' Perhaps the 
Mrinnnl*.' <:» whic h t!ii? t x»*(i:tioM wa- in.»^t\ mav be extendtid 
fo o'.^.';- cas\'«». a't'.l rvcn to r/Zctuos. li' it be " crimiual to 
rivk tri'.isuro anc; li:r. e cii«raL;«!U" e..' a hU-ody warfare, with- 
;v.:i prosjieo! uf //•.•»/ >Mr ,»'-<. \< ji not e«*inrl'*9l to risk them in 
jiy r;.T. txcttit i'»i*.'i' js ;\ •• ]»rosjifrt'' of ^nch " success that 
T'lc anioiaij (»! 'j:»'ii \<\\\ ovcrlialancc I'li the Ivisses which niav 
It ;tMni;ii)ly he nntirjpuufl r A candid ana ^iiiitchteaed nihid 
\vill not n\\^\ c" liIi^ ({ueMion in the negative. • In what war, . 
then, has t!ie .:aia ovtrhi; lanced the loss excej)tin liie view of 
iho-^e wi'li whom //<»<\s and souls and the Sifjfcrin^s of rcmmon 
pro/jU\ y;o tor nothhi^^ or are accounted as cijphtrs?. Suppose 
rlie result oi'oar \^sx war could have been perfectly foreseen, 
^vijs ihrre a n)an of serious reflection^ either in Great Britain 
t;r i!ie United .Stat(»s, who would liave given his own- soul, or 
even hi- life, f';r the sum totaj of all the benefits which the two .. 
nations ha\e t'ained by the war ? llesides, when it shall be 
duly considered, wlio are the gainers, and who are the sufler- 
ers by war, something will occur which must be revolting to 
every honest mind. For.uot only is all the gain of one nation- 
hy the sullerings iji'-anotlier, but tile gainers by a war are, as 
often as gtherwise, those who were trie real aggressori*- or of- 
fenders; and the sufferers a re generally those who had no con-' 
icrn in makhig the war. When all this shall b** duly consid- 
ered, who that has a spark oi' honesty, or Christian compas- 
sion in his breast, car* j>!ead for war? Admit, tlien, that in a. 
cvift^of '• riciKu! injury," there is a "^ruspect of some success'' 
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in making war, by destroying or distressing such people of an- 
otlier nation, as had no 1 land in the injury done; who, that 
has not the heart of a savugey would-be willing to revenge the 
wrong of a wicked ruler on his unofliinding subjects ? 

Remark 2. The principle of martyrdom, exhibited in the- 
paragraph now under revicvr, is too extraordinary to be pass- 
ed over in silence. " Upon this principle the martyrs ac'jed.*' 
C 'pon what princij)Ie ? The principle is this^that ^^ it is crim- 
ii! alto risk treasure and life by engaging; in a bloody warfare^ 
without prospect of any success.'^ '* Tliey suffered without 
resistance, because resistance would have only augmented the 
measure of their pains !"' I\Iay not then the most aband?;ned 
and unprincipled warmaker or murderer sufter. as a martyr^ 
without any change of temper or prhiciple ? 

|]iit was this t!ic principle on vrhich " Ckrist suflered for us, 
leaving us<au example that we should follow his>strps ?'' Did 
Jiij neglect to ^^^< and " sufiijr without resistance, because re- 
sistance would have only augmented the measure of /«./ pains ?-' 
Did he forbear an attempt to destroy his enemies, because 
'^ the force to be applied was obviously inadequate to the ob- 
,ject;'' or because those who were against him, were more 
oo>yerAd than those, who wer^e for him ? If not, is it, not pi e^ . 
sumption in any one of his minietcrs to encourage ^^A^z/i^ on 
account of" actual injuries," whenever it can be done " with 
a reasonable prospect of success ?" 

Remark 3. This writer has not only given u* a netc princi- 
ple of martyrdom, but he Iras ventured to say, "upon this 
prhiciple those directions which are given in scripture, and 
which some have miiiaken for a prohibition of rcsisitmce in 
uny case, are to be understood." If this doctrine be uue, it 
is time I'lat its truth should be made ti)- appear. If it be un- 
true, it is time that its falsity should be exposed. Tlie best 
inqtliod '\hicli now occurs to try the principle is, to attach it to 
ihcse "directions" wiiich have been sui",posed to forbid '' wars 
;uid figlitings." If the princi])le be correct, a text cannot be 
injured by annexing the principle to it, as a condition^ I'imitu- 
Hon or cxpiaiULiiun. Tlris method will therefore be luJopted 
with a serious desire, that every reader may have a fair oppor- 
tunity to judge for himself, whether the passages " are to be 
understood" in the limited sense for which the Doctor con- 
rends. A few examples may be sufficient to test the prinri\}l'?. 

i, ^- Yo Ic.v.:^ l.'iT.i-dt'iiit it was La:d,r.\(i ^nit v^N^^ •o>>^v v;iv:^> 
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for tooth : but I say unto you, resist not the injurious"*— ii«* 
lts8 you can (lo it **with a rational prospect of success J' 

2. ^* Ye have hoard that it hath been said, Thou shall love 
thy neighbor and hate thine enemy : but I say unto you, love 
your enem^C6''^ — when^^ the force to be applied'^ to destroy 
them ^* is obviously inadequate to the obiect.'^ 

y. *'Jlecompense no man evil for evil"| — except you can da 
it without great danger of '''• augmenting the measure qf-^ your 
own *• pains.-' 

4. " Jl'it bcposrsiblcj as much as lietli in you, live peaceably 
with all men" — except in cases when you can. make a *' ilefeu' 
iHCP war^ with an *• arlequate force ,-' for ^'actual injuries /«• 
Jlictcd^ or about to he injiictcd.*' 

5. *' Dearly beloved, avenjje not yourselves" — unless yon 
can attempt revenge with an *•' adequate forccy'' for " it is 
criminal to risk treasure and life by engaging in a bloody war* 
farCf without prospect of any success,-' 

Ci. '''Dv. not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good*' 
— in all casesy except when there is a " rationed prospect of suiy 
ccssy^.' in an attempt to overcome evil with eyHj. 

Is the reader shocked with such additions or limitations xxr 
the precepts of the gospel? So is the writer. Nor would he, 
for all the treasures of the universe, have made them, as ex- 
pressive of his own views, or with an intention to have the com- 
mands so understood by bis brethren. Yet, if these additions 
or limitations do not comport with the principle of martjT- 
don), and the prmciple of interpretation, assumed by Dr. M'- 
Ia'oiI, the writer has totally misapprehended the meaning of 
the passage under review. 

But if the explicit commands, prohibiting retaliation or re- 
venge, and enjoining a meek, forbearing, pacific, and bencvo-r 
lent spirit, may be so qualified, as to give full scope to the ma- 
iignniit passions which they were designed to restrain and sub- 
due; so may every otlior precept of the law or the gospel. 

The commands, "^* Thou shalt do no murder; Thou shaltnot 
commit adultery ; Thou sbaitnot* steal; Thou shalt not bear 
false witness-' — may all with equal ease be (jualified or set a- 
side. On the principle assumed by Dr. M'Leod, we may say 
of these connnands, tliat»tliey prohibit murder, adultery , steal- 
ing vj\d perjury^ — except in certain cases of powerlul excite- 

* MHt. V. 33, 39. Campbell's translation. •}■ Matt. v. 43, 44:. . 
l.For tliis and the folly w'lng lei^\s, s^^ Vwom.'-uv XI .Vi» V^— av_ 
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ment and strong temptation, — and except, also, when these 
acts may be committed without great danger of detection, or 
of augmenting the measure of our own pains. Then every 
man is left to judge, in kis own case, of the degree pf excite- 
ment, the strength of temptation, and the dangerof detection, 
or the probability of bringing evil on himself. And, with as 
much propriety as the .l>octor makes his distuiction between 
national and individual revengey he may make another be- 
tween national and individual murder, adultery, theft, and 
perjury; and thus authorize a whole nation, or at least its 
rulers and soldiers, to indulge in the crimes which are prohi- 
bited to every individual. 

On the same principle also, '• tlic first and great command- 
ment — Tliou shalt love the Lord thv God with all thv hoart,'' 
— an d-'^ the second, which is -like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as tliy self :" may both be reduced to a. level with the 
desires, propensities and|jassions of irreligious, licentious, iHid 
revengeful men. 

The Pharisees of our Saviour's time were accused by him, 
of making the word of God of no efibct by their traditions. — 
Should a similar charge be exhibited by him against warring- 
Christians of the present age, on what ground will thej " be 
able to stand?" 

Much has ^been written and said on the ^^ corruptions of 
Christianity." But those " corruptions" thatrelatelo aJjstraot 
or metaphysical questions, and which do not aftect Christian 
love and obedience, are unimportant in their consequences, 
when compared with those which change the charaotcr of 
Christian precepts, and authorize a temper and practice, the 
reverse of his who was tlic " Light of the wwld." If there be 
any thing in the* Christian religion which may be called ^- 
scntia2j it is the spirit which was exemplified by the '* Author 
and Finisher of our faith." Where this is lacking, there may 
be professions,. and fojsms and ccFomonies without numbtT, 
•and zeal without knowledge or any reasonable bounds; but 
iliere can he nothing which deserves the name of " pure 
and undefiled religion.''^ And of all the "coivuptions of 
Christianitv" which have ever vet been-dotected, these are the 
most fatal and the most to be deplored, which authorize san- 
guinary customs, hostile passions, violence, war, and rev en go. 
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REVIEW OF DR. M'r.EOD'S ARGUMENT FROM 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

K randifl writer will fiiirly nu*et the arguments opposed to 
iiis tlic»ory. If thoy are formidable, or even plausible lie will 
iKtt alt'eet to treat them us inbigiiifieant, or unworthy of an ai> 
swer. 

The foilowinjr paracjraph contains a summary of the argu- 
ment from the Old 'J\'3tain«Mit. in favor of the hiwfulness of 
lAar an:<mg Christians. The statement is perspicuous and 
Torcihlo ; and this arj^ument has probably been mori.- perplcx- 
innf to rellcctinGf Christians, than any other. Jt w ill, therefore, 
be my aim to state it f:«irlv, and to examine it impartially. 

THE AR(;UMKNT. 

*' Man is tsscntialu/ thr. siinie through all generations.— 
(Jod is the same yestiTdfy, to-ilay, aiul for ever. The image 
of God on the soul of man is at all times and place.; of the 
same chrtracter. Precept.-, the reason of which is laid in 
chanceable circumstances, cease or change with the occasion 5 
hut principles founded ujjon permaiient and innnutal.'lo rela- 
tions, are unalterable. Although men should now pretend to 
more holiness than was possessed bv Abraham, bv HaNid, bv 
«^anuu*l. by Xeheniiah ; this, however trrear the a^5nnlption 
i:;^on tin ir part, would not justify their denial of the right of 
>\ar. unless tlirv could at the sani'; time shov/, that humua na- 
Hue is not now what it was, or thj«t (.rod, the Lawi^ivcr, has 
j'iMlciaoiie iuutation, both of nature-^ and of will. If holiness 
i:ow is the same as ever, then is war as lawful as formerly : — 
for thai it cannot have been foibiddcn by him who once au- 
liiori/.ed it, is evident from tlie fact, that there is no rc-ason 
^Jr a changt^ of law, as well as from the necessity of its Icgiti- 
i«KMv. if s(;cietv be not eniirelv dissolved." p. 112. 

Sucli i ; the ariiunnMit f:om the laws and facts recorded ih 
the Old Testafnen% in connexion with the immutability of 
(iod. In reply, tlie followincr remarks will b» submitted : 

/'V/*.^c. I am n<»t disposed to deny the lawfulness of any war, 
which is exr.resslv connnanded bv God, whether it be dcfen- 
s/Vv' or oifcnsirr. Vn\t I may denv that a special command er 
permission of O'od, in a particular case and to a particular 
I'fople, will authorize another people, imder diflerent circum- 
stances, to make war witlioifr such a cotuniand or permission. 
Some of tlie wars oftlie Israelites, which were authorized hy 
God, were strictly offcnaicc. Yet Christians in genc^ral of this 
ttg-e arc rer.dy w admit, tVtat oVWa^'vn^ nnvx^ *v^ muVocxvCuI .and 
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muvderous. Even Dr. M'Leod himself has said, " I plead on- 
ly for Defensive WarJ^ But if he may plead for war among 
Christians, on the ground that God authovized the Israelites to 
make war, he may as safely plead for qfiensive as defensive 
wars. Therefore, his argument proves too much to comport 
with his own principles, or it proves nothing. 

Second. If we may plead for war among Christians, from the 
special commands of God to the Israelites, we may not only 
infer the lawfulness of wars dvfhtsire and oJfensivCy -but als() 
wixrs of! extermination. F<u* t]uis suid Hic Lord to the Ciiil- 
dren of Israel, — ** But of the cities of these people which the 
1/ord thy God givcili thee. Thou shait save (dive nothing thui 
brealheth.^^ Dtiiit. xx. 16. 

Vow would Dr. M'Leod, or m\y oilier Christian of this Jige^ 
justify rulers in making and conducting a war on this princi- 
ple? If not, let him beware of the diuiger of infer ring fro ui tha 
writings. of Moses, the lawfuhiee^s oi^ any war, which is not au- 
thorizpd by the special connnand of Jehovah. 

Third. Whatever dilRculty the subject may involve^ it is a 
fact not to be concealed, that tlie Mosaic code embracjod ma- 
ny laws hi which the penalty for tranjsgressions was death ; — 
some of which no Christian nation feels ^uthoi'ized to adopt, 
and which coidd not be now adopted in our land, witliout iit- 
liug the hearts of intelligent Christians with grief and horror. 
A few of these laws will be exhibited : 

1. " He that smiteth hia father or niether, shall surely be 
put to death.*' Exodus xxi. 15. 

■2. " He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he be 
fpiuid in 4iis hand, he shall surely be put to death.'^ v. IQ. 

3. " He that curseth his fetlie^ or his mother, shall surely 
ha put to death," v. IJ. 

4. ^^ If an ox gore a man or a woman that they die — if the 
ox were wont to push wkh his horn in time past, and it hatii 
been testified to his owner^, and he hath not kept him in, but 
that he hcth killed a man or a woman ; the ox shall be stoned, 
and his owner also shall be put to death, v. 28, 29. 

5. " WJiosoever doeth aiiv wt)rk oft the Sabbath day, he 
*hall surely be put to death.^' Ch. xxxi. 15. 

6. ^* The adulterer and the adulteress shall surely be put to 
death." Lev. xx. 10. 

7* '^ And the daughter 6f any priest^ if she )jto(!%jwiV^x^^^>^ 
by playing the whore, she pTofai\el\\ V^^t ^«i)e«x\ '^^'^>J^'^^ 
burnt with Ar&.^' €h. xxi. 9. 
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8. ^^ He tliat hlasphcmeth the name of the Lord, 
surely be put to death." Ch. xxiv. l6. 
"* 5)> Respecting any one among the people who shall 
guihy of /f/o/rt/ry, it is written — " Then shall thou br 
rhut man or tliat woman — and shall stone them wit! 
till \\w\ die.'* Dout. xvii. '2 — 5. 

10. ^^ If a man linvc a stubborn and rebellious soi 
v.ill not obey the voice of his father, or the voice of h 
i'Tj and thnt when they have chastene<l him, will not 
unto them; then shall his father and his mother lay 
him and bring him out unto the elders of his city, and 
iiate of his place ; and they shall say unto the elder 
<nfy, This our son is stubborn and rebellious, he will i 
out* voice ; he is a glutton and a drunkard : and all t 
of'-his citv shall stone him viith stones that he die. < 
18—21." 

11. " Therefore i? shall be that when the Lord hai 
thcc re^-t from all thine enemies round about — that ih 
hJot out the remembrance of jlmalek from under heave 
ahalf not for':fft it. Ch. xxv. 19: 

Nuw \\ ii! Dr. IM'Leod pretend, tliat a special comma 
tho Author 4tf life, wouid not l)e necessary to justify 
ijyn people in adopting such laws and imitating sucl 
[i\c^ ? Ihu if these laws may not ho adopted, and thes 
pies imitated by Christians, his argument from the Oh 
nient is irrclevtnit and inconclusive. 

These laws cannot be evaded by the pretext, that th 
not of a moral nature, but ceremonial or indifferent. F 
which rehited to the conduct of individuals, implied 
\\itv.s. of immoral conduct, enforced \\'\\\\ awful pen; 
Those penalties w<to, by the special command of Oc 
exceptions to the general law, rnor shalt not ki 
this respe( t they stood on the same giniind, as the coi 
to make war; and nothing short of the special comn 
(I()d could authorize a departure from the general ki' 
tlier of the cases. 

I>v the last of the ininnctions a nation was to be exi 
ted, for an ofVonce, which had been committed aboi 
years prior to the date of the command : and about thi 
<lred and sixiv years after the conjniand was criven bv 
n was revived by Samuel the j)vnphet. an(J made, the 
of the ih]]()w\v\fr injur>ot\o\\ <A' \vvvv; ^awV*. — '\ !Sgw 
>7/iAv yijn;* Ick, and imevW Ocfc^Uoy ii!\\\\v<a \\\^n \\i: 
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ijpare ihem not 5 but slay both man and womau^. infant and 
suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass." 1 Sam» xv. 3. 

Should Dr. M'Leod be disposed to prove, that Christian na- 
tions ought to inflict capital punishment* .for every olFenco 
which was thus to be punished by the laws of Moses — that i;: 
is right for Christians to invade and oxiermuiate lieathen na- 
tions, and to retaliate an injury, by exterminating a tcltoh na- 
iioiiy fpur hundred years alter tlie oflence had. been comiuit- 
tedj and three centm*ies after the real ollendcr.'y have all bccii 
dead and buried ; he may again repeat his ar.Gninent in all 
itis parts and with all its force: " JMan \s- essentially the name 
through all generations. God is tlie same ye.nei'day, to day, 
and forever, &c." — For if his arguments will justify Cluistiaus 
in making war, it will justify them in adopting every law, and 
HI imitating every example which has been mentioned. 

Froni the facts which have been stated, is it not evident, 
that the advocates of war have as great difficulties to encoun- 
ter, as the advocates for peace, ,m an attempt to recon(;ile their 
own views with the laws . and customs under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation? If the. doctrine, that war is unlawful for Ciiris- 
lians, may be said to imply,, that " God, the Lawgiver, has mi- 
dergpne mutation, both of nature and of will," so do many o- 
ther doctrines, which are as common to the friends of war as 
tQ the friends of peace. Nor is it less incumbent on the form- 
er 4han the latter, to investigate some mode of reconciling 
their opinions with the doctrine of divine immutability. May 
it not then be hoped, that both classes will attend to the inqui- 
ry with ccmdor, and with a sincere desire to know the truth; 
and to conform to the will of a benevolent God ? 

Clearly to perceive all the reasons, why some laws and usa- 
ges of a moral nature^ were binding on the Israelites, which 
are incompatible with the di^ty of Christians, while God is the 
same, requires perhaps a more extensive knowledge of the 
state of mankind in the days of Moses, and of the various pur- 
poses which were to be answered by the laws and customs or- 
dained at Sinai, that is now possessed by any human being. — 
It would therefore be both folly and ignorance in me, to pre- 
tend to a perfect knowledge of the case, or to attempt an ex- 
planation of all the difficulties it may involve. I !nay howev- 
er suggest some thoughts, which may be useful to those who 
have not examined the subject, and who siiall be disposed to 
pursue the inquiry. 

First, Thorr is a striking c^v\rT•l\sX.\>\i\.>^•e^\\^X^^'^'^'^ '^S.Vv^.v 
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:« Tiiul 1*10 pirrrepls nf t!ift Mf^MJsh, us to the mdde of cnfori* 
i-'u\i! nJKvliiMirr. Pioin!.s«'s ortompdial go(H<* and threateiiinsrs^ 
c!i'*rTip»)r:iI fviN, vtTo cuntinually rnipinycd liy' JMoses, u& 
i:i"ti\<'s to ohrditMii'v X and KuMoin il>vi»r did Im urge llic ve- 
>.il:.M!'.'rts ol'a fuliuT Stat!', 'riif ■U'saiahj oil the contrarv._ 
;.li:: j**l iinifurnily rnlinT'.'d liN rrcct^pts by the ivtributions oi* 
\^t«.*raitv. 

ll'wc « r.iild clearly dis.-riii nil (he n nsans. \^hy Ijod. at dif* 
ft-Tt'iil pcriodsj i.ili.jjtcd sin'h diJlvrfnt mod r;> of cii forcing obe- 
frUcncc, \vc should perhaps br able to iiccor.iit for ific Inw of 
.Moses, which appinir xm (.'hristians of a S'jv*ru anc! saiigiiinary 
vhariu ti'f. But if the- chungr in !hc iimmiT of enforcing c be* 
dicncc; does not iiiijily that " Uod, the l.av. giver, has under- 
jilTone mutation both of ituturo and of will,'^ neither does the 
docti'ijie that making war is ])rofiibitett to Christians by tlie 
iiieeepts of th«' jiiJ.s)u*L 

i<iccir(h Tiiat tin' j»uspel covenant is more perfect tlian the 
.Mafai'\ no intelli,e»'n< C'hristiun N\ill dtny» *' t^or if the iirv 
voveiiijuit hud \iVi^M fuvihlvss^ Hit a ro pi:-ee would lutVe J:een 
••'.tiizl.i fur (lio M*oi«ul.'* " >*iVt Christ 16 u ininUtuor of u bet- 
\er vvi\eiHU.s v\ hi\h wua vMobU*l»ni vu b'ttv** iiiHiwWsu** ih 
\.i\*t;4>pht'.UeAlly t)»cIatiWTof Um wtirM; &nd thoHght by 
i\\i\\ u\i fivr surpuji'ir?. the Ujrht by Mos^^?*, us the light of the 
;\»»M*\*e»sV tUftt t.fth^MucMnK Yvt i,U tlu> H^ht by Alosc^y, 
141 i ' y u*^ A*t**siubt {.rocwdfd Ih^n the w\nu>«*d\i»c*%— **The 
V\»tbeV rf Jiifl^t^, >vkh \vhvm tlKrti is no variableness iidthcc 

V'V.V.f, Ji wus t!»e duly of the Umolitf^^ to ^nlk before Oodi 
iiort^r ^u.i Ui xh^ \\^\\\ uvA precepts by Mososj und Chrfstiaiw 
u^j M\>«'.r ;.?5i;r.'j\r^?b!lvj!fit»n^ ta vidli u».Ti>i\Ung toilie light 
<um! iho p.ft* -x^jit^ h\ »M iiV^ rhii^t. And we, iM»y t\3 nitmnnlly 
i\:Vt why <JI^>d liul r.at ?»♦ »>d ihe Me^J»^.d^uH euriy ws Im sfiii 
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i^iuV:*,' N* ?»ud (mdiibifod l«> t.'l:r::.t;.u\?i» I vt i( then be jrnujtrtl, 
\]\\\\ ** Mon ii «\s.sr«i*vV% the s;\me tlih'.a;.;b v;!! ».,^^uii\*tit>t'V-— 
;ind tl^ut " Oml i% the H;nne \eMi-ah\y. t.^ Oa\\ und for cverC' 
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are called upon to deny themselves, to subdue every warring 
and revengeful passion, to exercise one towards another tha 
spirit of meekness, forbearance, forgiveness, and benignity — 
to be in word and deed, in temper and in practice, the fol- 

LQWEJIS of ^he PRINCE OP PKAC15. 

As all Christians profess adherence to him as the " Light 
oCthe world," ^* the way, tha truth, and t!ie life," let them " so 
walk even as he walked," and love one another as he has lov- 
ed them. Then will Clu'istiauity appear in its true light, the 
havoc and horrors of war will be banished from Christendom, 
and tlie hands of Christians ^yi^ no more be stained with hu-? - 
man blood** 

A SERIOUS QUESTION PROPOSED. 

SrpposE the slaves in our southern states should thorough- 
iy imbibe Dr. IM'Leod's principles of the lawfulness of making 
^* •■ defensive war," for any *' violation of right," or " actual in- 
^iury inflicted or about to be indicted," when it can be doiie 
"• with a i-ational prospect of success ;'^ what shall hinder them 
irom slaughter iug the whites as soon as " the forcQlo^be appli- 
ed" siiali, in their view, " be adequate to the object r" 

If it be right for white men, to adopt. such sanguinary prin-< 
ciples, why may not black men imitate their example? If it 
be right to ciK^purage and excite white men so to do, and to 
^^pport then* in such a course of conduct, ^hy may not. the 
MILLION of blacks, who are held in slavery, he lawfully en- 
couraged and exci^edti(> assert tlieir rights by' tlie sword, and 
be supported in an attempt to emancipate themselves, by 
murderiing tjhose wlio hold them in bondage? What war has, 
been waged within a thousand years, which was^^ more just, 
than would 'bea^^ar of tha southern slaves toobtaiu their free- 
dom ? 

Do the feelings of oiir advocates for war revolt at the thought 
of-a St, Domingo Revolutionr in- this country ? Then let them 
ee-dse to propagate such murderous principles as would justify 
Mich a revolution; lest God should cause them to ^* eat of the 
fruit of their own way, and to be filled* \yith their own devi- 
ces.^' • 

• A Keviewof Dr. M'LjBod's ar^iment from the New Testament 
was prepared for thi* Number^ but it has been deferred, to ^Vve \^\asy&^ 
t'.>iiis pmcie.linjs of the Massichastslla OyAVitv<vi'^^\^vAs^^^"^'a^NJ^'^?*> 
:i\ Ministers. 



As much i;s 1 iaini'iit the condition of liic* sIums, and »-> 
much as I abhor theinhuniaiiprinciph^s by wliich their righL>* 
have been violatutl, I should shudder at the thought of exci- 
ting them to adont the principles of war and revenge. I 
should advise them still ^' to sufler wrong, ratlier than to do 
wrong/' I would advise them to follow the instructions and 
examples of Jesus Christ, rather than to become the disciples 
of Dr. M'Leod. But if the principles and spirit of war and re- 
venge are still to be cultivated in our land^ what 1>etter can we 
reasonably expect, than that the blacks who are held in slavery 
among a free people, will be formed into a terrific army by the 
permission and providence of that ^' God, to whom vengeance 
belongcth*' and be suffered to distress and destroy their op- 
pressors ? 

No other means would, in my opinion, be so likely to pre- 
vent such an awful calamity, as faithfully, to cultivate, both 
among wliites and blacks, the heavenly principles of ^^ peace 
on earth, and good will towai'd men*''^ In this way the con- 
dition of the slaves might be meliorated, and tlieu* emancipa- 
tion gradually and safely eflected. 

But if the Christians of this country will persist in upholding 
the bloody principles and malevolent spirit of war, alas ! for 
the slave-holding States ; the day of retribution will assiiL'ediy 
come, and they will i>e made to fivl the enormity of those 
principles of oppression,ireialiiition, and revenge, which they 
iiave cherished, cultivated, and reduced to practice. 

A MINIATURE PICTURE OF WAR. 

Colonel A. and Major B. assumed the rank of gentlemeu- 
of honor. Each of them had parents living, a wife, several 
children, and a numerous train of relations and friends. — 
They had dealings, by which ColonelA. became indebted to 
the Major, and was under promise to pay in sixty days. The 
time expired, and the payment was. neglected.. The Major 
sent for his money, in a tone of complaint-, and' menace. The 
Colonel was offended, said his honor was impeached, and de- 
manded satisfaction. The Major said he had given no just 
cause of offence, and would make no just concession. The 
Colonel immediately sent a challenge for a duel, which the 
Major accepted. The parties met according to appointment, 
took distance, and fired. The Major fell dead on the s^>ot, 
and the Colonel was sevexeVy Yiout\Ci^^. \l*;ss:Vv w^re carried: 



fionie to his faniily, and their respeciive connexions cjune to- 
gotheiv. Thf: i'luuily of the JMajor was iu deep di;>tn .js and 
uilliciibn ; the funiily of the Colonel he^d a feast, and druiil: 
tofists i:; hoaor of tlic glorious victory^ 

INow what shall he said of human beings, wirh the nan^.c of 
Chnatians, wlio can copduct in th'>s* savage manner? Are they 
sane or. itisane ? But this is-war.inininiatinv, excei>tinf( ihjit 
tliosc ^Yho made the war fought their own l)attic, insi(^vt(l oi 
instigating or. compclliifg others to figlit for them. Sine 
tepths of tlie wars in Christendpiiihave been as ptjrfeoily 
needless,.wanton,.and unjustiaable, as. the dud between thtr 
Colonel and the Major. Yet ministers of religion on both 
sides of a coutest could preach,. exhort, and pray in support oi 
such murdeious insaintj'? and employ theii* inilucnce lor the 
destruction of their brethren ! What can be more wonderfu!;, 
more shocking, or more, to be deplored ! 31ay Cod grant that 
the i:eign of darkness may speedily come to an end, and that 
uU who name. the name of Christ, may depart from <uch a 
bominable inicpiity. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CON. 

VENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL J\1IMS- 

TEIIS, MAY, l&^lG. 

In thesecoad mmibcr of tliq Friend of Peace, among othci 
•' encouraghig facts," it. was stated, that the Mas^achuseti."- 
Convention of Congregational Ministers*, had appointed i« 
committee consisting of Rfv. Dr* Worcester, of, Salem,.llev. 
Mr. Channing, of Boston, Rev. Dr. Kirkland,. President of 
Harvard l-niversity, Rqv. Mr. Fosiqr, of Brighton* and Rev. 
Dr. Osgood of Meriford— ^" to consider whether it be expedi- 
ent for this. Cony-tyatioH to adopt any measure,, or measures, 
and if any, whatj to correct the public mind on the su])jeft of 
war." We have now the pleasure of presenting to our read- 
ers a Report of the- Committee, and an Address to the public ^ 
as adopted by the Convention. 

These, at a future period^will probably be regarded as a- 
mong the most interesting = documents, which ever had their 
origin in a. numerous assembly of the M blisters of religion. — 
They exhibit a union of a large and respectable body ol' (*loi- 
gy men, in a cau^e ^A'liose importance is not exceeded by any 
otlier which is possible to name, — of ministers too, wIha^^^w 
other questions^ are divided iu t\x<ivc ov\\vvv>\v5.. W^,>t^ ^ \Sxvtxv, 
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wc liave a r;ir« and pleasing example of niiiiisrcrs of religion, 
eiit('i*ttiinin<^' on some poiiits discordant views, laying aside all 
party pa'^Dions and pi't*iudices, and with the greatest appear- 
-anci* of cord III iity, uniting ai the disciples of the Prince of 
l\'are% lo uvM\o iin impression c»n thy public mind ag:unst the 
;;nti('!iristian anti dcsojutimr cii^^tom of war. It is behoved that 
h'ritory farnlshos no nnjnii of ihtj proceedings of any Eccle- 
Mastl'Jiil iJodv since ihe tluvs of ilie AiKisiles, more consonant 
to the spirit of the ;jus:,el, ni<ire becoming the ministers pf 
Christ, or which have promised j^resiler benefits to tlie hu- 
man fan^iiy. To give })Iace to these important documents, 
it has l/ceu m-cessaiy to i)o:>tpune somj agreeable comaiunica- 
♦ions. 

I'he proceedings of the Caivi cr.tj.on as a body, were follow- 
<jd and enlorcttd by an a!)ie, olo(['ient, and impressive sermou^ 
addressed to the (■unvoiition on tlie subject of war, by Rev. 
\V, K. ('li'jimiiic:, (U'Bo.-ton. The description, which was giv- 
tM tif the misi-ries, tiMJiornir^, and the crimes of war, might 
vvcil Uwike any i'.-n'isiiaii treiiibUi at the thought of appearing 
•juain a.-* an a-lvo-vire ihv sucii a detcbtubie custom. Uupp^f it 
v*ouI(] be ior tji*' liuiuan rac<\, if such views of war could be 
d liiii sed th ro ; i- Lf > lU ijie wo rid • 

Ilci*rirt of o. C'Un.'iiitfcp appointpfl by the Mat^sachusctts Cojir 

r'^ntiun cj' C'}ii^i\':^tif.ional JSHnintcrSy on the subject of 

li ar. 

^J'uK Committee appointed the last year, to'* consider wheth- 
er it be eN[)enicni for tliis Convention to adopt any measures^ 
and if any, v»iiar. lo correct the pubjic mind oirthe subject of 
war/' have atti^irJed ihiit service, and beg leave to report, 

Tiiat, as war is one of the greatest of human evjls, arid the 
popidar opinions respectin;^ it are among the most pernicious 
of human errors, it highly becomes the ministers of the Prince 
of Pcjace, and the religious instructor*? of mankind, to employ. 
their united influence and endeavors for its prevention and ab- 
olition. Your coninjittce liave. great pleasure in stating, tharj 
since the last meetin'j: of the Convention, an Association has 
been formed, which takes the name of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, and wliich is already very respectable in numr 
bers and weight of cfiaracter. "^I'hey would, therefore, res- 
pectfully recommend, that the mend)ers of this Convention 
should become members of that society 5 and that they seve- 
j'a//y uac thcL' iiiilueuce to ludvxcvi oX\\<ix^\.Q \i«iRc>\xivi mevdbersy 
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«nd to promote the formation of Auxiliary Peace Societies, 
in their respective towns or vicinities. Your Committee also 
beg leave to submit to the Convention an Address to the com- 
munity at large, on the subject of war, which they have see» 
Ht to prepare for consideration. 

By order of the C^ommittee, 

S. W0RCE:<TER, Chairman, 
Boston, Mai/ 29, 1816. 

The Address reported bt/ the ahove naritcd Committee^ and «c- 

cepirdby the Crmcentum. 

The Convention of Congi'cvational Ministers in Massachn-* 
.^etts, impt'iled by a sense of duty, and solicitous to revive and 
disseminate the genuine spirit oi'tlie gcdpel, lake the liberty 
of addressing their fellow christians of all d<.'noniinutions, and 
iheir fellow-citiiens of every descn;itio!{, on the subji'^^t of 
public war. In their estimation, no other subject has been 
more extensively or more radically misapprehended. 

Tl:e iiisitory of past ages combiijc:* with the language; and 
practice of modern times, to prove that public war hits too 
commonly been viewed much in the same light, us tlie unn- 
voidable convulsions of the natural world, and resorted to 
with little more conviction of responsibility for its tremendous 
lavages, than if they were occasioned by hurricanes, earth* 
quakes, and volcanoes. Is there not, however, an immense 
diiTeronce in the two cases ? Are not the convulsions of the 
natural world bevond the control of mortal power: And is 
not war, with alltts horrors, tlie propiT fruit of h?niian choice 
and agency ? This dlfFerence shows tlic absolute futility of 
what is often alleged in vindication of the sanguinary custom, 
— Tiiat, while it sweeps the wortldess and vile from the stage 
of life, it culls dormant genius and enterprise into action, u- 
uiti»s divided kingdoms and states j and ends, like tlie terapest, 
in Q culm> rendered more grateful and salutary by the gene- 
i*al agitation. \Viiat right has ma)i, u moral being, auiciia- 
i)lc at the tribumd of heaven for the rectitude of his intentions 
anci pursuits, to *• do evil, that good may come r '* 1 o hurry 
thousands of his fellow-creatures into untimely graves, and 
^cnd tliem, nnprepured, to their last iiccount, under pretence 
of benelltting survivors ? Vain pretence : *• for the sword de- 
voureth one as well n^ unother ;'^ and the experience of agcii 
Ui^riiiLvs, that the ti:ndeij(v of v.*ar is, n'»t to dUv\vcv\»\\.V':?^v> 
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But wi-re it otherwise; were war productive of all the ad- 
vantaj^esy wliieh its advocates allege, the question, whether it 
be compatible with the requisitions of Christianity , would still 
remain to be solved, before we could have recourse to it, with- 
out a crime. And '"'"wliat saith the scripture" to this ques- 
tion ? How do the sacred writers of the Old and ^ew Testa- 
ments rqwresent the obligations and the cflbcts of our holy re- 
ligion, in relation to war ? Let them speak for themselves: 
^' In ilie last days it shall come to pass, that the mountain of 
the Lonr.s house shall be established upon the top of the 
mountains, and it shall be exalted above the hills; and all 
people shall How unto il. And many nations shall come and 
.«ay, Come, and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, 
and to the house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us 
ofliis ways, and we will walk in his paths : for the law shall 
JO forth of Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 
\nd he siiall judge among many people, and rebuke strong 
nations afar off; and tliey shall beat tlK^ir swords into plough- 
shares, and their speai's into prun lug-hooks ; nation shuli not 
!ift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more." 

Such is the style in which ^^ holy men of old, who spake as 
they were moved by the Jloly Ghost," predicted the nature, 
tendency, and o|)eration of Messiah's reign. Of the like im- 
port was the celestial anthem at the annunciation of his birth : 
*' Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
Toward Uion." Of the same spirit were his personal instruc- 
tions. " Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou shalt 
love tliy neighbor, and hate thine enemy : But I say unto you, 
Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
llieni that hate you, aad pray foi: them that despitefully use 
you and persecute 3'ou : that ye may be the children of your 
Fathci who is in heaven : for he maketli his sun to rise on the 
Cs\l and on Uie good, and sciideth rai»i on the just and on the 
unjust." His instruccious were illiistriited and enforced by his 
example. '^ W'lien he was reviled, he reviled Jiot again, when 
he sufiered, he threatened not, but committed himself to him 
thacjudgeth righteously." With his dying breath he inter- 
ceded for the most impious and cruel of murderers: murderers, 
who^o Imnds woru imbrued in Iiis own blood : Father, forgive 
ihon), for they know not wlif.t they do." 

J/i rxHCi iwcoi'diwxcQ with these sentiments, instructions and 
: >ini^)hs, Tvorcthc l.?.-;sons \\Vv:^v\cv.\^*?*VVv \\\«^\\\"i^^\\^Aw^<^Sitb^?: 
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^' Dearly beloved, avenge*ndt yourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath : for it is written, Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him, 
if he thirst, give him drink. Be not overcome of evil, but o- 
vercome evil with. good." " If ye have bitter envying and 
strife ia>*our hearts, glory not, and lie not against the truth. 
This wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, sen- 
sual, develish. For where envying and strife is, there is con- 
fusion, and every evil work. But the wisdom that is from a- 
bove is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
treated, full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy. And the fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace of them that make peace." " If a man say I Jovc God, 
and hatetli liis brother,. he is a liar: for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 'God whom he 
hath not seen? And this commandment*have we from him, 
that he wlro ioveth God, love his brother also." 

'• From ^^hence then come wars and fightings -among you ? 
Come they not hence, even of your lusts that war in your 
members ?" Pause,*brethren, and ndecide. Is not the true 
source of war here disclosed? Does not war always spring 
from the worst passions of our nature ? And in its whole pro- 
gress is it not urtfrienSly to the meekness, benevolence, and 
charity, which characterize the heirs of eternal life, and peril- 
ous to the souls of men ? Surely then, you will not deny your 
obligations to make every eflbrt in your pow cr, to prevent its 
recurrence, and to perpetuate the repose and harmony of your 
country, and of the world. 

Have not the people, in e\'ery realm of Christendom, seen 
and felt enough to know, that they are sure always to lose by 
this desperate game ? The immediate privations and sufTcr- 
ings of war, numerous and deplora])le as they confessedly are, 
compose but a part of the evils with which it is fraught. Its 
j^emicious consequences are durable. Men, familiarized with 
•the weapons of destruction, and accustomed to assail the per- 
sons and possessions of others, do not readily relinquish the 
impressions and habits of such a career. Cherishing the no- 
tions of honor, and the principles of retaliation, by \\\\\v\\ they 
have long been governed, they necessarily bring many vices 
of the camp into the ordinary walks of society. 

Hence the frequency of duels, with other disgraceful collis- 
ions, which commonly succeed, 'aa vi«\\ ^% ^^^w»i^«v>:i ^ ^nj^^^ 
hostiUties; and hence, too, the c\\\\ covi\y^o\\^\\^ •svA.'vsS-'^ ^- 
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volutions which sometimes ensue. There is reason to think 
that tlie harshness of hehaviour, defect of synipatUy, and pro* 
pensit}* to give and to take oirence^ which oAen mark the in- 
tercourse « and impair the satisfaction and benefit of private 
and domestic Ufe, are promoted by the spirit and temper gen- 
erated by wars. 

Could all the attendant and consequentmischiefsof any one 
of the counrh*ss wars, which blacken the page of history^ be 
ronociitm'd to a point : were it possible, at the same tiiomcnt, 
to behold, not only the mangled dead and the writhing toi> 
tures of the dying; but to witness the hi rter weeping and la- 
ntentntion of tlie thousands IxTcaved of husbands^ fathers, 
In'others and friends; and to survey the wretched multitudes 
crippled by the loss of limbs, tormented by incurable wounds 
j.nd diseases, reduced to abject poverty, subjected to uninter- 
n pted discord, plunged into vice, and exposed to endless per- 
• ;iiion ; — instead of contemplating the event uith coinplacen- 
^.y, or its authors with admiration, you would turn from the 
«.iic with horror, and Jroni the other with heartfelt grief. Peu- 
itrated with a lively st^nse of the guilt and misery of war, you 
v.ou!d Incessantly strive for deliverance from the desolating 
^cou^G•e, under which *'the whole neation has groaned and 
travailed in pain t<>g(Miii.T until nov./' l^nquestionably there 
is a wide diri'ercnce between oflensive and defensivi* wai*. But 
everv* war is olleiisive, at least oJi one part 5 and if oftensi\t) 
wi«r ran be pre\eatcTd; defeij>:ivc war will of course be super- 

' 15;it what/ ym explain], ^ can wo do, in aid of an aehievc- 
ni' III so arduous ?' You caii reprobate and discourage thAt 
ijincourous animosity, prejudice and jealousy, ^^hicll are the 
f::»'l of war: and without whivli its destructive flames never 
were, and never wiil be enklndlt d. You can accustom your- 
sflvcs, and incite others to view tlie v.hole human race as 
liri thren, bound to the constant exercise of mutual kindness, 
for])eai*ance and love. You can perceive and expose the 
wickedness lni[nited to the children of the same divine and 
beneficent parent, when tliey envy, provoke, and destroy one 
another. You can appreciate and portray the many and 
great advantages, which would flow from the universal observ» 
anceof that golden rule; "'All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do yo even so unto them.^ In 
a wordy you can *• study the tl\inp;s which make foi* peace, and 
thiugs whiiriiyf\x\\ one may edVfy aJvoxYv^ix^^^— ^t^v^.^\\^is^^^^!fift 
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^nost natufal and efficient means of accomplishing the design 
'5)roposcd. By these means, you will contribute to diffuse 
through your respective circles of intercourse, whether more 
or less extended, 'that conciliatory disposition which tends, a- 
bove all things else, to put an end to " the confused noise of 
battles," and to the agonizing spectacle of "^^ garments rolled 
in blood:" a disposition, which, spreaaing in every direction^ 
may, at length, reach and meliorate the policy and condition 
of all mankind. Yes, brethren ; your exertiofls, however un- 
promising at their commeftcemenl, may eventually extend 
their benign iufluence to *^ princi|Xilities and powers," and in- 
duce stipulations among them^ ^liich shall bring all tlieir di^ 
ierences to an amicable adjustment, v/ilhout resorting to arms 
and bloodshed. It is possible that " this generation may not 
pass away, till all these tilings sliall be iullilled :" Till a new 
•law of l^aTions Bhall give an opening lo hotter times. Some- 
thing analiigous to such a law of nations, is found iu tiic trea'* 
-ty, which has recently restc4-ed tranquility to our country. In 
trase of disagreement betwcnin the parties, the boundary line 
is to be determined by referring tkc merits of the cause to an 
impartial umpire; and his decision is to bo final. Now if 
'questions about terrjtotX' 5 (juestions which as frequently and 
*is. justly gcneraXe war, as any ot!ier, may '^r* honorably set- 
tled in this "way, where is the imprncSlicability of constituting, 
by general consent^ a Grand Tribunal of Empires, to pass sen- 
tence upon all nrat-ters in dispitte HjetAV^cn |)aiticwlar govera- 
^nents. 

Another signtil evetrt of this auspicious era, adiiptcd to a- 
Touse attention^ and stirtitilate activity, is the «i^e!jcanij>led com- 
pact la'tcly formed belweeiVthrde' of the greatest nioiiarchs of 
Europe^ the Itussian, Austrian, and T'nissian: a compact, 
Avhich they solemnly declare has no other object, than " to 
^liowj in thfe face of'the univei'se, their uii^'avering dctermhia- 
tion to adopt for the only rule of their condiiol, both in tlie 
administration of tlicii* respective states, and itt their j;j]iti?ul 
relations with tverv other govern trten't, >he precepts uf the 
christian religion) tlie precepts of justior*, of ciirrity, and of 
peace ; wliich, far from heliip; applicable soIjIv to private life, 
ought, on the contrary, to influence; the rcsclutlons of princes, 
and to guide alt their undertaking?, as bein^ the best means 
't)f giving stability to human insititutidns., BLV.d '.C w^xsvvi^nxvw^ 
their imperfections." MeanwV.We l\iey \tiN\\.^ ^* ^&^ Y*y**vi.>t^^ 
yrhoehaU mbh to frofess the sacred pv\a.cv\^'^^^ ^YCv^x ^'-'^'^'^^^^' 
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the moasiirc, '' and to acknowledge how important it is to tlie 
jiappiness oi* nations, too long disturbed, that these trutli;: 
should luMicoforth exercise upon human destinies all the influ- 
vMVii which heh)iigs to tliem," to join in '•' this hoJy alliance.'' 
Thus, in the face of the universe, have these three luighty po- 
tentates erected the standard of peace, and invited all nations 
and all people to rally round it, and combine their inHuence 
f(ir the permanent tranquility and happiness of the world.— 
Only U't the principles here solemnly proclaimed be univer- 
>ally adoptejj, and carried into eficct ; and wars will cease un- 
to the end of tfiu earth, the spear will be cut in sunder, and 
''he chiiriot will be burned in the fire. 

*l'iie Jat(» H'emendciTs ^eries of connicts and calamities which 
■i.ne dei-olaled Kuropo, and terrified the world, «eem to have 
juoiiiired^in r.\ tensive conviction, not only of the direful ef- 
J* t'i^ Kiid consofjuenc^'s ofwar, but also of the unsoundness an<i 
■••iiiiiiiy of its princi]>les ami maxims. The signs of the times, 
iudroii. seem clearly to indicate the approach of the long look- 
«d fr.r j;eri:Ml, foretold by proj^hets and sung by poets, when 
* I lie wolf >liull dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
«l'»\\n with the kid. and there shallhe none to hurt or destroy.'' 
\Vi.( n " tlic spirit from on high, shall be poured out, and tlit 
wilderness siinll become a fruitful field, and the fruitful frlJ 
'ic e>t<:cHud a fon»st : and judgment sludl dwell in the wi!de^ 
Tic><, and in the fruitful field shall reside righteousness; and 
the work of righteousness shall be peace, and the eflect of 
li^lileousn.ss, perpetual quiet and security.'' The felicities 
ofsucii a period will be realized; fur the word of Jehovah is 
'iui(\ 15 lit before they can be realized, the long nuitured er- 
rors ill retjard to war n>i:>l be corrected, the passions and the 
spirit of war mu<\ h • coniiti^/acted and suppressed 5 and the 
pri!icij)lrs auil iIjc sjjiiit of peace must be imbibed and diffu- 
imI. It is hoped-, i'.!ui with good reason, that, by the blcsshig 
ofUv'tnen, li.e s(«r iciies instituted iu this, and other countries. 
ibr till' jiij.|)ove, will g:adu}dly diiluse the purifying light cf 
T< vc!-,!iion throiighoiu the<^arJi.: And is thc*ie less ground to 
lio)ii\ tliut nni\cr:al and per])L'tuaI j.iMTce might be the ulti- 
i:'.ai(* el]'«>ct ol'^iinilar Arsocii.titiiis for tire abolition of war? — 
i^lc-setl l)e (.iod, similf'.r Associations for the a4joiition of war 
•i\rv \\\yci\{\\ ill exist(»ncc aiid operation. BesiJi; other move- 
ments of th^ kind in America and r.urope, a '^ Peace Society,'' 
If which, ;</»jf;j;(if juanv ot\\eYs. ^ oo\\«>wWYv\i\(?. r.uml>er of our 
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ganized in this Commonwealth ; and impressive publications, 
tending to illustrate and enforce the subject now submitted to 
your deliberation, have simultaneously issued from numerous 
pens, on both sides the Atlantic ; a subject, to which interest, 
as well as duty, humanity, as well as religion, urges your most 
serious attention. . " Consider of it, take advice, and speak 
your minds." 

In Convention of Ministers, 29tl» May, I8l6, Dr. Worces-? 
ter, from the-rCommittee, appoi^itcd la«t, year, to consider,, 
whether it is expedient for this Convention to adopt any mea- 
sure, or measures, and, if any, what, to correct the public- 
mind on the suligect-of war, made a report and read an address 
to the public, wl^chthe Committee recommended to be pub- 
lished. — Whereupon voted, 

That this Address to the community, on the subject of war,, 
be recommitted to Dr. Worcester, Mr. Packard, of Marlbo- 
rough, and President Kirkland, to be by them revised and 
Oiibiished, as containing tlie sentiments of this convention. 

A true copy from the records, 

JOHN PIERCE, Scribe. 
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The groans of nature in this nether world. 
Which Heav'n hai» beard Ibr ag^s, have an end • 
Foretold by prophets, and by poets sung, 
Whose fire was kindled at the prophets lamp :.- 
The time of rest, the promised sabbath comes. 
Six thousand years of sorrow have well nigh.. 
Fulfilled their tardy and disastrous course 
Over a sinful world ; and what remains 
Of this tempestuous state of human things^ 
Is merely as the working of a sea 
Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest : 
For He, whose car the winds are, and the clouds. 
The dust that waits upon his sultry march. 
When sin hath moved him, and his wrath is bote 
Shall visit earth in mercy ; shall descend 
Prepitious in his chariot pav'd with love ; 
And what his storms have blasted and defac'd 
For man's revolt, shall with a attti\B xc^^\t. 
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r»iit i^ it fi), Ar can it bear the shock 
i^iraijonal discussion, thaf a man, 
^'onjponndcd and made np like other men. 
OfpUmcnts tmnMlmous, vi uiiom hist 
A!m1 folly in si;.-: ain)de manner meet, 
A- in ^he hosonr <»rthe ^fovos he riiks, 
•Should hi" a despot aI>solutry and boast 
Himself the only freeman of his land ? 
Should, when he pleases, and on whom he willy 
Wage war. with any, ot with no preteni*e 
Of jirovocation given, or wrong ,vustain\l, 
A nd force the beggarly last doit by mi^ans . 
I'liat his own humor dictates, from the clutc]|> 
Of p«)verty, that thus he may procure 
Hi-, thousands, wej<ry of penurious l(fe> 
A •pkiKltd opportunity to die ? 



TfNrC^riiAOllW FACT** 

i.\ voMittor^ to t<;^ noble st&iu) tnk^n by tlie Motssuchusett^^ 
<'tmventi*)n«>r ('«>n^ir«i|iyftti(M)al Mmwtei^sj, and thempidand 
t^xti^nsive em'\dutU>n <vfpe^ac% pamphlets in our own country^ 
we nr^^ ♦^vud>b 5] id J^tnl^ with ronflde nccJthat Poaoe aeiitimttits 
uie fyaliJUiff gw,i«td in Great. Brttain% Th« sutj^t has baeii 
xwVx'w nj> »n<i nWy (tUcwj^<od in thi> PhilanthropUt^.a quaiteriv 
petiT^^itu^ v;r^rk puWbhiHl in I.*ondon) and wc have just rocci*^ 
>t:d t\n t^r.hvA\l*n>^ StTninn, prouvhcd at C»!nsgow in January, 
l?^lG^tin t)it^s^)U.K*ctof** Univorsul Peace.-* We may ad!i, 
that, tVr>m |,nvnro k^tier-^ received in this country, there i« rea« 
Kmi In hrliev«\ tnnt tmo Poucc Society* if nomori'^ has ahrrudy 
fccon filmed \i\ tnglun4<. 



A JCST 1^EFX.¥;CT10N% 

** Wn\i>?, NviU a-ftunkient number of instances have becsn rt- 

r^rd'^'l hy tbv- p.f!^ c^f h^^ny\\f>f »5j^t»m>^ harm^^njy each other 

>'y.il\e Oiitragcs cf ^Ya^, fi:u{ r.fter ycr^rs of havoe and blof)d* 

^bed^ vhen ijxbaiisted by exertions loyord their natural- 

fitrenffth^ agr^e'wg to Corbel tike oi\^vv\^ «.v3\i^<:^ ^5, dUgviej. 
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and mutually to rei^umethe station which they occupied at the 
coinnieiiceiTient of the contest ? Were subjects wise, what 
would bo their reflections when their rulers, alter the m ^^ . 
Javish waste of blood, cooly sit down and propose to eachf othei 
t\\ii status quo ante bellum f — Happy would it be^vGpuld the 
status quo be extended to the widow, and -the orphan, to the 
ihoirsauds^apd tens of tjipusands, who, in consequence of the 
iia^dships and accidents of war, are doomed to languish out 
thcieuniant of tjieir lives in torment and decrepitude !." 

^/lejjherd'p life ofPoggio BraccioItnL page 17. 



Were it not for the general insanity which accompanies 
war, it would be reasonable to suppose, that after the sacrifice 
of several hundreds of milUpns of property, and " the most lavish 
waste of blood,'^ the rulers- of contending nations — unless they 
v(^gard their sul:^jects o:^ idiots yytouldmsh for some language 
less kno>yn tiian tl)^ Latin, in wfiicb ** to propose to each oth- 
er," and to report to the worldyM' ^ie^\^status quo ante bel- 
2um.^^ For thosp who undej^tand the feaiguage, and are able 
and willing (jo reflect^ may, see, that^yifhfiB peace between two 
i.'hristian nations is. made on these terms, all the expense of 
blood aod ti^easure^gocs for nothing, or for what . an enlighten- 
^;d,posterity will regard as absolutely worse than nothing — 
the praise op being as brave to fight, as mahometans 
:^. Pagans, or Savages, 
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VSL ACE SOCIETIES COMPARED WITH OTHEE. RENEVO- 

LENT INSTITUTIONS- 

Tiiis is the age of benevolent inL^tiaitions. No former po^ 
riod will bear any coiiipurison with the present in respect to 
the origin and establishment oi* societies, adapted to the iio- 
provenient of the character and the coiiditioa of the liuniaa 
family. Peace societies. Iiein^ of recent.origin, their claims to 
public regard and patronage, have been perhaps but little con- 
sidered. In comparing them with otlier institutions, it will, 
not be my aim to disparage or to depreciate the value of any 
one that will be named,. TJiev are all re?iarded as of useful 
tendency, and as adapted to aid the cau^ne of Pkack. fiver} 
institution which tends to the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
or to excite iu)(l cherish sympathetic, hujiiano and bene\-olcnt 
affections, tends to the abolition of war,, and to the- establish- 
ment of ])eace on earth and go(»d will among men. All be- 
nevolent institutions may be regarded as so many sisters, e.ich 
having a distinct branch of duty to perform for the general 
good of the family. Like so many sisters of the same family, 
they should regard each other with complacency and affection, 
and study to be mutual helpers of each other's joy. 

The Peace Society is one of the younger sisters ; but wlien 
the part assigned her shall be duly considered, she may be 
found to possess claims not inferior to any of the elder memv 
bers of the family. 

HUMANE SOCIETIES. 

" The Humane Society is justly cons'ulered as an associa-^. 
tion of philanthropists. They evince their benevolence in. 
diffusing a knowledge of the best methods of resuscitating the 
drowned ; in lighting up the beacon to mariners driven before 
the tempest ; in reaching to the wreck the life boat, and in , 
preparing shelter for the sailor cast on the desert island.'* 

See Christian Disciple, vol, 3, p, QO. 
These surely are benevolent oW^eex?*. Vtv^Vd^aV^ Wx^iteds 
f persons arc now living, >v\vo are 'm^eW^ ^<it \i^^,^vix:^^^W 



Societies fur titL Suj)i)iCiitiioii of Lttriir>t?,'anve» iC47: 

/i.ils of human societies; and thousands of children liave b<;en 
born of parents who were suirtched from, thcv jaws of death hy 
n-;ms which these societies devised anjd prescribed.: But hov/ 
.-iniail must be tlie number of hves.which^cau be saved by tbo 
efforts of the Humane Societies, when compared, with the 
number that will be saved by tite exertions oi' Peace Societicfc, 
should their eilbrts be crowned with success ? Should tliev 
succeed, they will probably save a far greater mmiber from 
hcmg. (Innoned, than ever have bepn, or ever will be saved by 
the Humane. Societies., What multitudes of our brethren 
liave found thgip^aves in the depths of ih(? ocean by the sink- 
ing of ships inr naval engagements. The Peace Societies will 
"evince their benev<4ence by diffusing a knowledge of tlic 
best methods?' for pre ventir](g" people from being tluis hurrifd- 
into eternity.. 

But the abject of the Fea^e Society extends f;uther thun 
nierely to the saving of people, from untimely death, by dnm^ 
ning; it embraces the„saving;of men from perishing »>y tbe 
>word or the bayonet, by balls or>hfclls,or by any other imple- 
i'lents which h uman, . wickedness; has in v<in ted, for the destruc- 
xion of the h^man family. . And surely it cannot be either It^^s 
important or less human and. benevolent, to devise means to 
>rtve men from perishing by jthe hands of each other, than froui 
perishing by the unavoidable occurrences of providence. 

SOCIETIES FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF INTEMrJERANXE. 

^* We too" «ays the Society for Suppressbig Intemperance, 
'^'- by the aid of heaven, hope to rc^nUQitat^ the dead ; to restore 
ihe almost .expirii:jg felo-dia-se to liis family and friends. It is 
our ofHce too to light up the beacon to those who are sailing on 
.1 deceitful sea^ unconscious of their danger, and to furnish the 
life boat for their escape. ''• 

Here agaip the benevolent mind approves the object, and 
wishes success.. But hero, also the Peace Society will Jose no- 
thing by a comparison of claiius.. It comes., forward in aid of 
the Society for Suppressing Intemperance, and projioses to a- 
bolish or .to dr^^.up oiije of the most prolific sources of Intem- 
perance in drinking. But this is not all.. It wishes to sup- 
jiress another species of intejnperance, which has dostrxjyed its 
njillions. The spirit of war is of an intemperate and intoxica- 
ting nature. It disposes men to hazard their own lives in tlie 
most desperate manner, in attempts to ma^dvx -^wS. ^vi^w^-^ 
their brethi'en. No persons \nlo^\c^v.viv\Y»'\W\ ^wv^w^^^^^^v-."'^ 
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cr iiftcii tlir pr.rt of madmen more aimplwicly, r?.:tn thoi^e jlo, 
\\\u> iin? iiil«>xi''rjt<»(l with the spirit of war. Tiit I'cac*.* ^^o(:ie- 
?v ^%oii1({ not only siive men from suicide* but from niarcicriiTrr 
ihoir i(.-!lu\v beings: it would teach them not only to regard 
ilicii nwn li\rs, but the lives of each otlier. 

SuriFIIl.S FdR IMK REFORMATION OF MOKALS. 

Th»TO Jire sorii-ties for the reformation of morals, whose ob- 
jects f\t!"iid to the snppressi(^n of other vices beside that of 
intemj)eraiice. Tlif Peace Society co-opcnites with these, 
and proposes to abolish the public" school of vice,''* the " jiw- 
sery of «U'hauchery," impiety, and wickedness. Such a 
" school" war is acknowledged lo be, oven by its advocates. — 
Yet this abominable "^ school-' has been supported at an enor- 
niou> expense to every connnimity, and hun^tioned by tlie 
public author' ty uf every n:riion in Christendimi. . In this 
^* scliool.'* successful vice is regarded as virtue, and the most 
liorrid butcheries of mankind are supposed to entitle the per- 
petrators to the hi<]^hest share of public favor and applause. — 
While this '•' school of vice'' shall retain its present reputation, - 
we n»ay dtrspair of a very thorotj^h reformation of morals. — 
For bO lone; as j)ubiic robiu'iy, piracy.. niuixler, and massacre, 
are tamr/if^ vncouras^etl^ and applaudt^d by civil autliority, and 
deemed jusiifiabie i>v the miuiistc^rs of I'eligion, every species 
of vict^ may be expected to abound. 

Is it nor th(fn evident, that every enlightened man, who sin- 
cerely wishes a reformation of morals, must also wish the abo- 
lition of the ^' school of vice," and do what he can to destro> 
itti baneful poj»ularity? And must he not cither directly or 
indirectly fa>or theobj(*ct of the Peace Society ? 

AIEDICAL SOCIETIES. 

These have claims on public gratitude, for their efforts lo • 
improve the healing art, and tlms to save the livesrof men. — 
Their benevolent in(|uiries embrace the ijcsyt methods of treat- 
ing the diseases of the campy and the iroundsrcrriredinhattle. 
The Peace Society wishes to prcvcrU these diseases and these 
wounds, by abolishing the custom from which they originate. 
The Medical Society have no hope of resuscitating thosic who 
die in battle. I5ut the Pt»ace Society hopes, by the blessing of . 
^od, to abolish this mode of dying, and thus to favor a large 
jmrtion of fellow beings with a longer space for securing a 
biessed immortalitv. 

CHAR1T\T\1.V, SOCW.TIT.?.. 

TJicre nre jnanv Char\tab\c Soc\tV\e?» ^ot ^\^vcv^v\w^ x^\\^v- 
'g- the poor, the orphan, uud tUe nniAonn . ^\ve V<^i!^^^^^\^x.>j 
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comes fonvanl to aid the Charitable Societies, by an attempt 
Id abolish a custom which is one of the greatest sources of pov* 
erty and pauperism, and which multiplies the number of wid- 
ows and orphans by hundreds and hy thousands. To prevent 
poverty and to prolong the life of the father and the husband^ 
are as really works of humanity and benevolence, as to feed 
the hungry, and to visit the fatherless and the widow hi theit 
afllictious. 

BIBLB^ SOCIETIES.. 

These have for their object to place in the hands of alh ti*e 
poor and. the destittite, the blessed instructions of the gospel, 
*'' the bread ©f life." The Peace Society ainjs to show more 
clearly the value of the gos}>el in its practical tendency to pro- 
mote peace and to save the lives^of men, to improve the cliap- 
acter and condition af manktnt^ even in>tlie present state, as 
well as to furnish a hoi>c of futuje felicity- ; and to teach men: 
to regard tlie gospel as not ojily nominally, but really " thk 
oospEL OP TKACE," ^ pcace witJi God through our Lord Jc* 
sus Christ," and peace one with- another. 

SOCXSTIfiS FplV. PftOJ^AOATIXOs TUIi G0Sr£L AMONG THE 

HEATHENS. 

In; Great Britain aad. the- United States, there are many be- 
ne volent institutions for spreading the gospel amoiig the vai* 
rious descriptions of heathens. Thci warring character of 
Christian nations, has for ages been one of the greatest obsta- 
cles in^ the way of extending the light of the gospel. Indeed 
it has occasioned a dreadful- ocli])3e of this light, and hid it as 
under a bushel. The Peace Societies wish to remove the 
cause of this ecHpsc, and' the great obstacle to the conversion 
of the pagans* They wish to enable missionaries to prove by 
facts, that the Christian religion is. " first pure, then peacea- 
ble 5" that those nations which have embraced it, have re- 
nounced the savage custom of deciding controversies by the 
sword, ami have learned the art of living in peace and love. 

Moreover, the Peace Societies will labor to produce such a 
state of things in Christendom, that when Christian missiona- 
ries shall urge the Pagan to renounce their customs of offer- 
ing human sacrifices, the Pagans shall not have it in their 
power to reply with truth, that Christians oiTer ten human vic- 
tims in sacrifice to »ir*w, to every one: that the heathens offer to 
their God^, 

Sucli are the objertis of Peace Societies, ^l.^^ ^^^^\. <>cssscv_ 
ccnfideutly apjie.-ii ^0 the Q(msc\^\xc\e^ o^ ^ .\w\!^v>^'^'^ ^^^ 
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rand id men, and ask, — whether any other societies have high- 
er claims to public patronage ? Is tliere any other institution 
iu the success of which a greater portion of mankind are deep- 
ly interested ? Is there any other whose complete success 
would occasion such a dimunition of human wo, and, such an 
addition to human happiness? Can any man be a Christion 
indeed, or a real pirihuithopisr^ and still be an enemy to thc; 
ohjfcts of the IVace Societies? 

It will prol)abIy be objected, that in pursuing the objects of 
Peace Societies, complete success cannot be reasonably expec- 
ted ; and tiiat if u great portion of any community should a-, 
liopt their ])i-inciples, it would be exposed to be destroyed by 
^ome other that should still retain the principles of war. 

Ill reply we may observe, 

1. Tiiat complete success, has not been granted to other 
hfjnevolent inctituiions; yet they have been instrumental of 
much cood. The procuress of pacific principles will probably 
ue gradual; and Their Una! triumph may .not be till afler this 
generation shall have pixssod away; yet what shall bo done 
will not be lost, the little leaven may finally be diliused 
through the whole mass. 

2. In regard to the danger suggested, it may be proper to 
state that Celsus, a heathen philosopher, **' who lived at thc end 
of the second century, attacked the Christian religion. He 
made it one of his charges against tlie Christians, that they re- 
fused in his time to bear arms for the emperor, even in the case • 
of necessity, and when their services would have been accept- 
'd. He told thein further, tliat if the rest of the empire were 
of their opinion, it would soon be overrun by the barbarians." 

Such was tlie language of a Pagan writer against the Chris- 
tian religion, and against those who had embraced it. Origin, 
the defender of the Christiain faith, replied to Celsus, "He ad- 
juits the Cictas stated by Celsns, that the Christians would not 
bear nrms, and justifies them for refusing, on the principle of 
the unlawfulness of war.*' 

Now let those who urge that there is danger in adopting the 
piinciples of peace, seriously consider whose cause they es- 
pouse, and whose example they imitate; whether that of the 
avowed enemy of the Christian rcligion,or that of its advocate. 
Iu other words, let them consider, wliKlher they act the part 
of infidels, or that ofbelievers ? Whetherthe objection of Cel- 
sus could he brought against them ? And whether they are 
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gainst whom C<^lsus wrote ? The Jewish Priests and phart- 
sees reasoned like Celsus, and like some of the present day. 
When they saw a prospect that many would become the fol- 
lowers of the Messiah, they called a council and said, " If we 
let him thus alone, all will believe on .him; and the Romans 
H'ill come and take away both our place and nation,'' " From 
that day forth, they took council to put him to death." Soon 
they at'conipliN'hed their object. But did thirj save them ? — 
No, verily. The Romans ^^id ''^ come and take away both 
•their place and nation ;'' notljecause they became the meek 
and Jiarmlcss ^heep of -Christ, but because they displayed tJie 
spirit of war and violence. They took the sword as a means 
of salvation, and it proved to them the means of national ruin^ 
a solemn lejison to such C'hristian rulers and ministers as arc 
^fniid to adopt the pacilic principles and spirit of th»? gospel, 
in their official eoRduct, lest they should expose a nation to be 
**' overrun by tin' harbarianfi I*^ 



BtVIKW OF Dll/BfUEOD-S ARCiUMENT FHOM THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 

"In defence of tl)e right of^'^aging waiT," Dr. M'Leod has 
founded an argument on the foll^lwing passage : — 

** For rulers are not a terror to -good works, but to the evil. 
Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? Do that which is 
good, and thou shalt have praise of tire same. For he is the 
iTiinibter of God to thee for good* Ikifif thou do that which is 
evil, be afraid ; for hebcareth not the sword in vuinj for he 
is the minister of Ood, a revenger to execute wrath upon him 
that doeth evil." — Rom, xiii. 3, 4. 

^ To obtain « correct view -of til is |Tassagc, we should consid- 
-er the charat^ter and situation of the persons to whom it was 
■addressed, the goverimient under which they lived, and the 
^context c^ the verses on which the argument is founded. 

The persons addressed were such as had professed tlicir 
faith in Jesus, as the Messiah, the Prince of Peace. Many of 
them were probably in the condition of slaves, and all of them 
needed instruction respecting the principles of the Christian 
religion, as they relate to civil government. 

'J'he government under which they theiihved.j^^*?»N!wii. xv^v-^ 
perial government of Rome, N\\\\\e\V vi'o.* \y^>^ ^^"s^^^xx^ *^^^^ 
Priran. h mnsf. then, have. v»ut\\v'a\\v\^e^>^ fv s^\\^^^'^ \xanv.x 
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with Chrirstiaiis, whether, as subjects of tlie Prince of Peace, 
thev wore bound to oJ>cy n Pjip^n despot, to honor a Pagan 
niygistrate, and to \vd^- taxes for tlie support of a Pagaii gov- 
iTiiniciit. At least, cousidering the rude state of society at 
that period, there was danger of error on thest; .points, and 
need of a])ustoUc instruction. 

The dang»^r of these Christiims, in -respect to disliotioring 
ihcir profession, was the preater, as they were a despised and 
persecuted juMiple. I'nder these eircumstanccs, they were 
addres$<?d by I'aul in tlie following language ! — 

'• Bless them that jjersecute you : bless and curse not. Re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, and "weep with them that 
weep. 15e of the same mind one toward another. Mind not 
hiph things, but condescend to men of low estate. Be not 
wise in your own conceits. Recompense to no man evil for 
evil. Provide things honest in tlie siglit of all men. If it be 
possible, as nnicli as lirih in you, live j)eaccab\y with all men. 
Dearly beloved, aventre not yourselves, but rather give place 
imto \u*ath ; for it is written, >'engeance is mine; I will re* 
pay, saith tin* Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hui.ger, feed 
iiim ; if he lliirst, give him drink : for in so doing, thou shak 
]\f'i\]} co'dh of fire on his head. 13.' not overcome of evil, but 
overcoFiif e\ il witli good. Let every ?oul be subject unto the 
Mvh' r powers : for there is no power but of God ; the powere 
i!iat \n\ are ordained of Ockl. Whosoever, therefore, resist- 
'til the ]u)wer, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they that 
lesi^t. shall receive to themsehes damnation (or judgnlent.)-»- 
^^lr rulers are not a terror to good works, biit to the evil.-^ 
AVih thon, then, not he afraid of the power ? l>o that which, is 
good andthi'ii slti-.lt have praise of the s,Tmc. For he is the 
nriiii>tor of <in(! to iliee for good. 13ut if thou do that which 
is e\il, be afraid : for he heareth not the sword in vain ; for 
lie is the miniNter of dod, a revenger (or avenger) to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ve must needs 
be sahjeet, not only for wrath, but also for conscience sake. — 
For this cijuse }'.ay ye tribute also : for they are God's minis-* 
ter.^, attendirg continually iipen tl:is very thing. Ivonder, 
therefore, to all their dues ; tribute to whom tribute i •; lUie 5 
cust(mi to whom custom ; fear to whom fear s honM- 1 ^ = horn 
honor. Owe no man any thinir, but to love ®ne r.nothoi For 
he that loveth another, hath fulfilled the law. For tbi: , thou 
.sljfiJt not commit adultery. Tl\ov\ ;?.U^U wot V:ilK 'Zhou shah 
^Jot steal. Thou shalt ntii bcjir ic\'sQ \n\\.\\^^, '^Vq\3l^\vJ&. 
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not covet. And if there be any other^ command tnent, il is 
briefly comprehended in thig — Thou shult love lliy neighbor 
as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbor ; therefore love 
is the fulfiirnig of the law." jRo.»/i, xii. 14 — to chap. xiii. 10. 

Sttch is the exhortation which Paul gave to the despised and 
persecuted Christians, while they were suHjec-t to a Pagan 
government. Can any thing be more dear, than that it was 
his aim to excite them to display, nnder all their trials, u 
*^ meek and quiet spirit," and on no arcoiii.t, and on no o<!ca- 
sioii to indulge refractory, seditio:is, and revengeful paseions; 
Tbut in all things, to act «is became the pi»acefal subjects of the 
Redeemer of men ? 

Is it possible for any one, who is not under the inlliience oi' 
, prepossessions or passions favora])le to war, to see, in any part., 
of the exhortation, any tliijig to justify Christian rulers iu 
"• waging war,'*' or Christian ministers in pleadfiig for such u 
sanguinarj', revengeful, and murderous custom r 

But Itii us hear Dr. M'Lood : — 

•^^ Man, in his collective capacity, derives from God theri^ght 
ofgovcrmnent; hence the magistrate h his ordinance ; fw t:f 
the minlslcr of Gtxl. Tlie design of this institution is the good 
of society; he is the minister of God for goofi. His province 
is tlie protection of virtue and the suppression of evil. Rftlers 
are not a terror to good worksy but to the evil. In suppressing 
evil, tiie national sovereignty Is divinely armed with vengeance; 
the minister of Gody ft revenger to e.cccute icratL'' p. 114. 

Remark 1. May it not be questioned, whether an individual 
despot is " man in his collectiiic capacity ?^^ 

Remark 2. It is granted that government exists by the ap- 
pointment of God ;^ that it is intended for the good of society; 
that rulers are God's ministers or servants ; that when they 
rule in jiMtioe wid mercy, they ai-e not a terror to good w^rks, 
but to the evii; that even when they act as tyrants arul op- 
pressors, they are God's instruments in executing punishment 
upon evil doers. For to God " belongeth vengennc(? and re- 
compense^" and he oAen makes- use of b^ie wicked Wing; or 
one wicked nation, to punish another. 

Remark 3. It is granted that the proper " province" of a ru- 
ler, " is tlie protection of virtue and the suppression of evil." 
Cati it then be his duty to " wage Avar,^ and establish ^* a school 
of vice, a nursery of debauchery ?^' Can he, as a protector oi* 
virtue', adopt a course which ^ flows frottv v(\?Jl«s^«^v^'^v4>sscc^7 
--" arrests the progress of itn^o\e\xv«u\^-^— -''*' Swcs^kON^iv^^'' 
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countries/' — ^^ corrupts the youth," — and " hurries iato et«- 
nity, \x\ an unprepared state, thousands of thoughtless fellov^ 
sinners r'* 

Bnr, let the Doctor speak again : — 

*' The sword oft lie sovereign is not merely disciplinary^ aa 
ill^t^unu■nt of reform ; it is also for vengcance,^^ p. 114. 

^ Now if the itiagistratc does not hear the sword in vain, he 
niK«it use it. It is put in his ha^id, not for show, but for execu- 
lioii. Ill' is not decked in military habiliments for mere pa- 
nuh*. He puts on his armour to strike with terror the enemies 
of his country. Ood gives him the right vftpagitig war. He 
M the minister of God, attending continually on this verjf 
thing, p. 113. 

llvmark 1. For^nany ages jwrior to the time of Paul, pouter 
hud been attained by the »tcord; and the instrument of power^ 
liad become it§ symbol. It docs not appear, tliat the apostle 
had the least reference to a right ol' waging war, but merely 
to the power of punishing refractory subjects for evil deeds^-^ 
Tn'oi* does his use of the ^ord tword imply, that this was the 
niosrt proper instrument for punibhing the guilty. The pas- 
jjage ullbnls no prof>f that it was right, even for a Pa^an gov- 
'^riinitiu to " wage war." Much less, if possible, does it prove 
i'l.wt d (.'!iri:<tian ruler may imitate a Pagan despot, in adopt* 
iiig tills «;i\;'ee custom for the settlement of disputes, or for 
extension oleittpire. 

Had it I)c*fMi the object of the " discourses*' to prove, that 
dnistiiins niav liiwfullv use ti>e murderous means, bv which 
fnilitary cliiels liave acquired thrones; and that it is the duty 
of I he Christian ruler to employ the sword for the subversion 
cii ( -hristirnity and the establishment of a Pagan military des- 
p(.jtlsm, and to attend eontinnuUy on this very thing ; the. Doc- 
tor might have quoted the language of Paul with as much jiro- 
jiriety OS ill* did to i»rovc the right of waging war^ for " actual 
inijuries iiiiiicted, or about to be inflicted.-^ If PauPs language 
may by justly cited as a proof of the right of waging toartiX 
all J it may surely be employed in support of waging w€u*s of 
coHf^uest, alUT the manner of the Romans; for it was the Ro- 
liinu govcrnnieirthe had in view*. 

Perhaps no cfthei' passage of scripture has been more blind- 
ly, or more wantonly abused to justify oppression, war, and 
vengeance on the part of rulers, than the one, ou which the 
Doctor fouiulcd his argument. In former ages it was pressed 
Jlito ri/e service of pcrsi^cutioi^, v.\\\\ ^s ^c»^^\v ^\^ii^ «s the 
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Stoctor has employed it in support of war. Indeed wc may 
ask, what species of man-slaughter, persecution, revenge, and 
massacre, has not heen supposed to be authorized by PaulV 
saying of the magistrate, *^ He bearcth not the swocd in vain }^ 
Just as though an admonition to privafte Christians to be inceh 
and peaceaftfe,. could ttnply a right on the part of rulers, to be 
war'TnakerSj persecutors^ tormentors y and murderers ! 

Remark 2, Alas ! what state of mind must a Christian min- 
ister possess to urge war, vengeance^ and havoc at this dread- 
Ad rate ! Is it not enough to make any benevolent hesul; achc^ 
to read or hear such language ? Can this be the spirit of I\im 
who prayed, *^ Father,^ forgive them :. for they know not what 
they do ?" Is it that wisdom which is from above, '• first pure, 
then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits ?" What a contrast to the pacific exhoitation of Paul,. 
on which the Doctor was remarking ! I have read- of one man, 
who,. at a certain period of his liib,.wa8-" bread^itig out threat- 
cnings and slaughter^'' at another, he wasvaddressing his felr 
low-men in this benevolent language : — ^' If it be possible, as 
much as lieth in you, live i>eaceably with all men." In whicli 
state of mind did he most resemble the Messiah ? And in 
which did his feelings best accord with the paragraph now un« 
dftr review ? 

Rtemarfp 3. What can be more shocking than this account of 
the magistrate ; " God gives him the right of waging war. — 
He is the minister of Gody attending continuaUy on this very 
thing J^ If " waging war." be the continual business of the ma- 
gistrate, as GocPs minister J what could be better adapted to ex- 
cite him to a thorough and persevering discharge of his duty 
than such preaching? But is this ^ preaching pjcace by Jesus 
Christ ?'^ 

Immediately succeeding the words last quoted from the dis- 
Goursesy.we are told what the magistrate ought to be " as a 
man." " As a man^ let him be meek, peaceful, and forgiv- 
ing. Let every man, in his individual character, be humane,^, 
conciliating, patient of injury, slow to anger. It is the law of 
Christ." It is strongly expressed, Matt. v. 39 — 41. " I say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil," &c. 

After some observations to show:, that this passage is not to 
be " understood Uterallyy'^ the Doctor interrogates : — 

" Who then is so childish as to use this argument against 
the rights of war ? We must adopt a con&isteiM^Vaxv ^i'C XwX'ct- 
pretation^ and recollect that the KxsLVVvr^t <^^ -^Xx^ %w.^^'^^^^^^^^ 
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fw ill this pus^Qpc urges upon indu'irfuah a forgiving dispose 
f ion, lii\ 'i ti.iwn in another, the duly of the national reprcBentO' 
ticc^ \i(\.\\\\i ws his mi muter y fo e>eiTise vengcfuicc on the ag-^ 
i^mfmir. ilr in a m^n^er to cxcniir wrath. This is the doc- 
irl.if! of.Trsus C'hri>t, (»ur J/ord. It in the Holy GJiost, the 
*' . irr.KTi.R (if oitr couls, that makes the deduration. lie who 
sjiniiiiirsi uij-.l iiiMriJcts true Christians, hereby declares that 
trar i.y, in tt r/c:.':. rasiSy hurfiU,-^ p. 1 16. 

Rcfrt^rrk }. 'Ciirv^f iii>; two sense* in wliich a ru]«r may be 
siiidto be aii ciitfixcr to execute wmth or punislinient. "Jieis 
fco, w lien he executes jus: iJiid reason aljle laws against trans- 
gressors, for the good u/coinni unity- Tills he may do wit^ 
the niiKst benevolent lytilings, towards the K"ilty Rulers nl- 
M», like tempests, earthcinakes, and fatal distempers, may b^ 
KSiid to b« minietcrmC divine justice, when tliey wage \vai> 
and are instrunuMita i:i bri!;gin>; evil on their own people, or 
thi' people of other ujitiyiis. In every war, those who wage it 
uiiiV bi* *{:i:d to be f arri^/iWi' r« of divlu'j angler against tlia 
\>itked. **- llowbcit th«y UM-nn not sfi, neither do their Iieaiis- 
fhlnk ^»;*' imd ol'teu rulers thentiolvci lull victims to the ven* 
goiinee of Ood, which tliey cxecuti\ 

liemark 2. Tluit there are duties incumbent on a magia* 
irate, which would not be liicumU'nt on hiiu in a private ca*^ 
parity, w-iil readily be granted. I>ut his elevation to office ii 
s«> far from fn.*einjKC him from obligations to he ^' meek, peaces 
rul,r:nd foigivhie," "in his indlcidual character,'^ or in his 
public eliiu'acter, that it enhonccji these obligations. In pro- 
VortioM as he is cxalted^^thenHire im}K)rUmt it is that he should 
he in all resp(.»cts an exemplary disciple of the Prinec of Peace; 
because the greater will be his inlJuence, tlje greater his ad- 
vanta^^cs to promote the peace and hv^ppiness of mankind, and 
the greater the account which he must render to God, the. 
Judge of alK 

It is, however, lamentably true, that for many centuries, the- 
rulers of Cbrifitian nations huv;* conducted on the delusive 
principle, that as ma>'fistrates, they were not bound to '• be 
meek, peaceful, and forj^iving,'* And what hava been the 
consequences? Christendom has been " a field of blood.*' — 
Public robbery, pirn'^y, violence, and murder, havrovei*spread 
]>ntli soa and land. Never, never did an error more fatal 1u 
its tendency, enter the nijp.d of a iNlahometan or a Pagan, or 
even a inaniac ; nor one that has actually occasioned more 
calamity to the huuiau race. 'VVu^ o\\^ ^\\vi\ V\^ \jrobabl) 
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" hurried into eternity," in . an . untimely manner, ffty '"'^^^ 
ions of human beings, bearing the name of .Christians, to grat- 
ify the avarice or ambition of misguided or unprincipled men. 

How ?hocHing then is the tIiQugbt,.that after all Uie crimes, 
the desolations andjniseries occasioned by. this . principle, it 
should still bjB advocated by a " F<wtor ofjiiE reform kd 
Frcshyteriafi, church /?' Wlmt is the inip<w:t of the deleterious 
di3tinctiojtlxuJ;this? that the. ruler j "««a»iflfiJ," is bound to 
*' be meek,, peaceful^, and forgiving^' ' but, as a magisfrjite, he 
may indulge revengeful and ";nraJevolent passions :" " As a 
inaii," he niust be a humble follower of the Messiah, but, as a 
magistrate^ he may be a follower of Mahomet ;" " As a man,'* 
he must be a child of our merciful Father in heaven, but, as ;i 
magistrate, he may be a " child of the devil," and, as a roai> 
hig lion, go about seeking whom he may devour ! .. 

How very partial and imperfect must be all supposed rcfor- 
mations, while such.sangujnary, and malignant principles arc- 
cherished and reduced to practice ! 

Instead of urging this anticbristian and fatal diatitiction, it 
fihould be the aim of every minister of the Prince pf peace, to 
make the magistrate feel, that altlioagh he is a rM/t'r,he is stiU' 
but " a man ;" a man wjio must " give account of himself unto 
God," for all his public, as well as private conduct; that as a 
Christian ruler^ he is solemnly bound to act on the " meek, 
peacefid, and forgiving" prii^ciplcs of the religion he profess- 
es;, that if he shall fail of displaying theChristiah spint, in hi.^ 
official conduct, he will- be as liable to .condcmnatiop a* any 
private citizen 5 and that if he indulges- tlie opposite spirit of 
ambition, avarice,. and* revenge,'and wantotjly plunges a na- 
tion into the crimas and miseries of wai:,.tl»e blood, of murdered 
fnen will cry to God for vengeance against lijm-, , 

But so long as the ministers of the Christian religion shall 
flatter the pride of ambitious rulers, and inculcate thedoclrine, 
that as magistrateSy they are niit houijd to. obey th^ peapeful 
and benevolent precepts of the. Messiah, and that tliQy hava 
** a right to trage war?^ for- any " actual. injuries inflicted, or a- 
bout to be inflicted," we may expect, that the land will fre- 
ipiently be crimsoned and manured witli the blood of its in- 
habitants. 

Is it not then a very serious question,-r-At -whose hands will 
this blood be required ? Will it be required of ignorant and 
<loluded soldiers, who are taught by their rulers, and byminis- 
'■♦*rs of religion, that it is a glorious tliiu^ to ^vi S^^J^-'v."^^-* ^^'^ 
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uf.'coiiut of'' uctiia! iiijiiries indicted, or about to be rnilicted ?^ 
Or oi'tliosc soltii'jrs wlio are compelled^ by sanguinary laws, to 
bccouic murderers of one another? Is Dr. M'LiCod prepared 
to sity, that he will be answerable for all the slaughter which 
the principles he has advanced will justify ? Or which his war, 
sermons may actually occasion, should their tendency not -be 
counteracted by the friends of peace ? If it should ultimately 
appear, that by the influence of his Five Discour^s, .^thou- 
sands of our thoughtless fellow-sinners," who might otherwise 
have had time and space for repentance^ were ^^ hurried into, 
eternity in an unprepared state," what must be his reflections ! 
Can his heart endure to meet at the bar-of Ood, thousands of 
" fellow sinners," who will be able to testify, that they were, 
ruined by cherishing the spirit which his principles of w^r. s^id 
revenge are adapted to inspire ? 

There are other things- in the Five Discourses, which are If- 
able tp animadver:^Lon, but I must forbear. My remarks have 
been made on what may be regarded as the pillars of the Doc- 
tor's superstructure; if these have been demolished, the build- 
ing will fall of course;, if not, it may stand till' farther light 
:*hall arise on the subje(!t. 

What allowance a just and merciful Qod will make, on ac- 
count of the delusions, which result from educntion, passioii^. 
and prejudice, I am not able to determine, I however char- 
itably believe, that the author of the Discoujrses will st?»nd o*i 
very dillerent ground, from what I should hjive iloiie, hail I* 
written such discourses with mv views of the, nature of Chris- 
tianity and the nature of war. So far as forgiveness. is needed 
for his havijig published opinions of such a sanguinary tenden- 
cy, I devoutly pray that it may be granted: and that tlie. 
Doctor may yet possess such views of the gospel a^id such a 
state of mind, that he will rejoice in the attempt which lia? 
been made to counteract thti! tendency of his publication. 

If in what I have written, I have indulged- au unfriendly 
spirit, for this I need forgiveness: but I hope I- may say, with?- 
«ut self-deception, that whatev<?r of apparent severity there 
may have been in my. remarks, it has not proceeded from dis- 
affection to the author of the Discourses, but from ua abjiior' 
fence of the opinions to which I have objected. 

INTEHESTING reflections on war, by MR. JEFFEJISON. 

The following reflections on war, were written by. Mr. Jef- 
^hrsoxJf in ^79^. They are found near the close of a letter to 
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Sir John Sinclair, Eresident, of the Board of Agriculiurc, at 
London. Having, giveji a lengthy^ description of a mould:- 
board," which, he eoi^ceived to be of the best form, he intro- 
duced war. as .a deplorable calamity, by which agricultural in- 
quiries and pursuits were liable to be intfn'upt^d^ lie the^i ob- 
served as follows : — 

'^ t am fixed in a>v€ at the raighty conflict to wImcIi twjo.. 
great nations. .are advancing, and recoil with horror at the fe- 
rociousness^of man. Will nations never devise a ii^re ration- 
al umpire of differences than force ? Are tliere no means of 
coercing injustice more gratifying to our nature than a waste 
of the blood of thousands, and of the labor, of millions of our 
fellow-creatures ? 

" We see numeJ^ous societies of men, the aboriginals of this. 
aountry, living together without^ acknowledgement of either^ 
l^ws or magist^cy. l^t- they live in peace among them- 
selves ; and acts of violence are as rare, in tlreur societies as in 
nations wliich keep the sword ^of. law in perpetual activity. — 
Public reproach, .a refusal of common oflSces, interdiction of 
the commerce and qpiyiforts. of. society, are found as effectual 
as the coarser instjpuments of force. Nations, like these indi- 
viduals, stand ;tQLiyards.e^h othex.only in tjie relations of nat- 
ural right. Might they not, like them, be peaceably punished 
for violence and wrong? 

*'AVonderAil has been the. progress of human improvement 
in other lines, tet us hope then, that the law of nature, which 
makes a virtuous conduct produce bene/it, and vice loss, to the 
agent in th,e long. run,-^— which has. sanctioned the common 
principle, that honesty is- the best-policy, wiH - in time influ- 
ence the proceedings ojf nations^.ai^ well as of individuals 5 and 
that we shall -at' length be sensible, that war is an instrument 
entirely inefficient towards redressing wrong ; that ii* multi" 
fliesyinstead of indemnify inghsses^ 

" Had the money which has been spent in thj^ present war, 
been employed in making roads and conducting canals of nav- 
igation arid irrigation .through the country, not a hovel in the 
highlands of Scotland^ or mountains of Auvergne, would have 
keen without a boatat.its door, a rill of water iii every field, 
and a road to its market town» 

" Had the money we have lost by the lawless, depredations 
of all the belligerent powe^rs been employed in the same way, 
what communications would Imv^ been opened of rnads- and 
T^ater^.! Yiet, were we to go to wc^r; for t<id\^^^^\sx'^v<5:'i.\ v^s. >i&- 
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dress, we should plunge deeper into loss and disable ourselves 
for iuilf a century mure from attaining the same end. A war 
would cu!>t us more than would cut tlirough the isthmus of Da- 
lien ; and that of Suez might have been opened with what 
u single y(*ar has seen tiirown away on the rock pf Gdbralter. 

<* These truths an; palpable, and mui^t in the progress of 
time, have ilieir inlluence on the .minds and conduct of na- 
tions." 

These opinions of Mr. Jefierson were committed.to writings 
\tr\m to his rh;ctiun to the Presidency of the Ui^ited States f 
and they intiy arrounr for some tiling in his adniinistration, 
whirh were di.s.iiiproved l/y his poUticul opponents 5 but of 
which, perhaps, an eulii-iitened posterity will pronounce a 
different verdict. \Vhatwe have, now before us, from his 
pen, appears to Jiavo hnm the result of serious reflection on 
the impolicy of war : and it is hoped, that.tlie time is at hand, 
when thosi* " palpai*le truths"' will have that " iniluciicc oa 
tiie minds and conduct of nations'' which the writer anticipa- 
ted. 

Since jMr. Jefierson retired fiom office, our nation has had 
an exeinp*itir«tioM oi* the correctness of his remark, " Tfecrf 
lear is au i.iniriunmt entirrlif iinfiicicnt toitarda redrcssij^g 
irroii^ : that it 7:fifitip!ieR^.in/itra(I of indemnifying .lofmcs.^'—^ 
May we not then indii.ije a lioju^, tiiat the e:<perieiico we have 
Jiad f)f these - palp?io>H truths," will have an '* intiuence'' on 
all who shall hereafter lie conc<Tned in administering the govr 
eminent of this nation ? And. such an inlluence on every class 
of our citizens,, that whoever . may preside, he shall be free 
from all temptation to engage in war, to gratify those on whom 
he may be dependent for office ? A pacific people will natur- 
ally insure a pacific government, so long as ii shall be elective; 
and a contentious people will be pretty sure to produce a con* 
tentious government, or to give it a contentious aspect and di-_. 
rection. ^ 



DEAN swift's account OP THE CAUSB OF WAR. .. 

In the Philanthropist, for July, 1813, we have an able and 
interesting article on the subject of war. The writer, introdu^ 
ces the followmg ludicrous account of the cause of war^ from 
Dr. Swift. 

^^ He asked me," says the Doctor, " what were the usual 
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eausc« or motives that made oue country gii • to war with an- 
f)ther ? I aitswcrcd, they were hinunierable : but I should on- 
ly mention a few ol' tlie chief.. Sometimes^ the ambition of 
princes, who never think they have land or people enough to 
govern. Sometimes the corruption of ministers, who engage 
their master in war, in order to stifle or divert the clamor of 
their subjects agiiinst their evil aduilnistvation. DifTcrence in 
opinion has cost many millions of Uvcs. For instance, whetli- 
er flesh be bread, oc brojul be ilesli : whoiher the juice of a 
certain^ berry be blood, or wine ; whether whistling be a vicc^ 
or a virtue. 

" Sometimes, the quarrel between two powers is to decide 
wliifh of them shall dispossess a tliird of his dominions, where 
neither of them pretends to any right. Sometimea one prince 
quarrels with another, for lear the other should quarrel with 
liiin. Somctimeb a war is entered upon, because the cnoiny 
is too strong ; and sometimes because he is too weak. Some* 
Units, oui* neiji^fibors want tJie tilings which we have, or have 
tuo things. which wc want j and wc both fight till ihey take, 
uuift or wc thelri. 

" It is a very justifiable cause of a war, to invade a country 
after the people have been wasted by famine, destroyed by 
neiitileuce, or embroiled by factions among themselves. It is 
justillable to enter into war against our nearest ally, when one 
of his towns lies convenient for us, or a territory of land, that 
would render our dominion round and compact. 

" If a prince sends forces into a nation where the people arc 
poor and ignorant, he may lawfully put lialfof them to death,, 
and make skives of the rest, in order to civilize them and re-, 
ducc them from their barbarous way of living. It is a very 
kingly, hon<;rable and frequent practice, when one prince de-. 
sires the ussiitance of another, to secure him against an inva- 
sion, that the assistant, when he lias driven out the invader, 
should seize on the dominion himself, and kill, imprison, or 
banish the prince he come to relieve." 

After quoting tliis passage, the writer in the Philanthropist 
makes the following ju$t remarks : — 

**^ If we consider rightly, we shall find a very smvjl numb^ft 
of wars, at the utn)ost, the causes of which ai'e not asvp!dl>Ie 
U) on:} ou" <ulier of the lucad.s which Swifl onumorateif, ri- 
tiiculous aiMl detesttdile as they appear, when thus exhibited 
without covering or disguise. 

'•The wuuderful tiling \s. tV.vW ;a.x \\\^ \x\q;^x^r.\\x^^ -^.c^Lx^nv^ 
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decision, it should be so very easy to endow them with decep-^ 
tivc colours. Scarcely ever does it happen,, that the wars into 
which nations are phingcd| arc not made to appear to the 
contendin.c: parties as highly necessary or honorable ; are not 
made to api>oar so, equally to both nations, though it nuut 
always happen, that of the parties, one is, and it most-fre- 
(iuently happens that both are in the wrong. If we look, for 
example, at tiie wars, which, since the lie^inning of the Ian 
ocntnrv, the British nation have carried on with the French, 
we shall find that every oi\e of these destructive contests was 
made to wear plausible colours on hoti) sides, to the credu- 
lous people whom tliey oppressed. Y<«t it would be a curious 
inquiry to determine of how many of thoni the cause will not 
be found in the cutulot>;ue of S.vift. Mankiiul are deluded by 
their passion*;. It is easy for rulers to fill their bosoms with 
hoj>e or with fear. Whoever is master of their I)opes.and 
f'*iir>, is master of the men. He commands. the steam which 
works the citcino, and ol* \diich the moAcmeiits may be guid- 
^)d to ai»y operation. '^ 



EXTRACTS FROM PARLIAMENTARY SPEECHES, APPLICABitE. 
TO TUB CUSTOM OP WAR, AND TO AN ATTEMPT 

FOR ITS ABOLITION. 

The following extracts are taken from the speeches made 
in the Briiisli Parliament, during the long struggle for the ab- 
olition of tl:e slave trade. Their applicability to war and to an 
attempt for its iibolitiou, will he obvious to every discerning 
readfjr. I shall forbear to give the names of the speakers a- 
gainst the abolition, bec«use 1 trust they have repented of the 
part they took in the debate, and would be glad that their 
speeches might be abolisheil, as \\v'[ as the trade which they 
designed to support. But the nariv.s of the speakers, on the 
other side, will be given, that they rnay be more generally 
known and respected incur country. 

Mr. Wilbcrforcc, " Had this ti'aile been ever so profitable, 
my decision would have been in no degree aflected by that 
consideration. Here's the smell of blood on the hand stiU, 
and all the perfumes of Arabia cannot sweeten it. The con- 
qriousness of the justice of my cause would carry me forward, 
thoiigh I were alone ; but I cannot but derive encouragement 
^qin cQiisidiiving with w\\om 1 scm ^'*.?^^cYi>Xf'^, Lot us not 
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despair. It is a blessed cause ; and success^ ere loDg, wiH 
crown our exertions. Never, never will we desist, till we have 
wiped away this scandal from the Christian name ; till we 
have released ourselves fcom the load -of guilt under which we 
at present labour ; and till we have extinguished every trace 
of this bloody traffic, which our posterity^ looking back to the 
histoiy of these enlightened times, will scarcely believe had 
been suffered <to exist so long, a disgrace and a dish<?nor to our 
country." 

In opposition it was said : — " They wTio attempt the aboli- 
tion of the trade, are led away by a a mistaken humanity, — 
The slave-trade is absolutely necessary, if we mean to carry 
on our West-India commerce. It also has the merit of keep- 
ing up a number of seamen rn readiness for the state. The 
abolition would lessen the commerce of the country, and in- 
crease the national xlebt and the number of taxes, it would 
annihilate a trade whose exports amount to eight hundred 
thousand pounds annually, and which -employs iGO vessels, 
and more than 5,000 men.'*' 

Another inopposition -said : — ^' The slqve-'trade h certainly 
not an amiable trade j neither is that of a butcher ; but it is a 
very necessary one. There is great reason to doubt the ])ro- 
priety of the present motion. I have twenty reasons for dis- 
ap])roving it. The first is, that the thing is impossible, 1 
have no need to give the rest. I would not gratify n)y hu- 
manity at the expense of the interest of my -country : and I 
think we should not too curiously inquire into tlie unpleasant 
circumstances which attend it." 

Mr. James Martin replied, that " The doctrines he had 
lieard that evening ought to have been reserved for times the 
most flagrantly profligate and abandoned. He never expect- 
ed then to learn, that- the everlasting laws of righteousness 
were to give way to imaginary political and commercial ex- 
pediency, and that thousands of our fellow-creatures were to 
be reduced to wretchedness, that individuals might enjoy op- 
ulence, or government a revenue." 

In opposition, one gentleman said, ^^ It appeared to Iiim to 
have been the intentiom vf Providence from the very begin- 
ning, that one set of men should be slaves to another. This 
truth was as old as it was universal. It was recognized in 
every history, under every government, and in every reli- 
gion." 

Mr. mUiam Smith oh^vf^^, "\VW\.^N«t \sv«:^ V^n^n^^^ 
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advanced, cvoi y 1>ody must feci, that the slave-trade caDtwt 
exist a!i liuur, il'thnt c.\(X*lli.*nt maxim, * to do to others as we 
would tiiiit others i«hould do to iis,^ had its proper influence on 

the condijtt of men. Nur was ^ir, more happy -in his 

arginnoni from the untiquiti/ of slavery, fierause a practice 
has cxiHO'd, docs it n<*t'i'S>ariiy follow that it is just f Bv this 
arpnm«'ut; ovny crimt* may be defended, from the tiiueol 

Mr. Co//r/rw. I y o!)«:rr\ Oil, t^ at "It had been said by Mr. 

, tluit ihe pulpit had been ii<ed as an instrument of at-" 

taek on the r>l.ive-tnide. fie 'was happy that it was so well 
finplfiycd ; and lio huped the bishops would riseupintlie 
Hon«*e of Lord-, with tho virtuous indignaiion which became 
tlu-Mi. to jdjolish a tralliL* !*o rontrai->' to humanity, justice, and 
rt'l irion.'' 

Mr. WUlinui /*/7f reninrknl, •* From the fir.st hour of my 
ha\iii^ had tlii- bniior to >it in Purliument, dr>wn tf^ the prc- 
M'iit, among' all th'..* qursiiGJi«, v/hether political or pt-i sonal, in 
^hich it has been my f.rtune X(\ ta\«* a share, tliere has never 
been one in \\ hi''h my heart \v:»s .so deeply interested as in the 
pre>eiit ; botli y*v -ueount oflhes^Tio'is principles it involves, 
and the e'>n».v'iiiM.«ii'es eoiuiected with It. 

'* 'ih. i :- '•.III is not a r.:ere (URsiion oC ficlin^^ The ar- 
tr'Juu-p.t ^\^^.i•h omil^t, in my ojiinion, lo lU't'.'inHnc the com- 
MHtiiT, is, tliat tlu: ^^.^v• -trade is iJ?7Ji.'ftt, It i.^, therefore, such 
a trade as it isim;inssible i ir me to support, unless it can be 
fnst proved, that tlu*re are no hurs ofrKuraliii/ binding on Wk- 
tiona ; and tliat it is not the duty of a l.egislt.ture to restrain 
its subjects from invadine tin* jjftppiness of other countries, 
and fic.ni violatinu: the fundanieii^al principles of justice." 

■Ml. /W observed, '* Ni'ver did 1 hear uf ch5<rces so block 
and horrible, as those contained in the (^idencj on tlie table. 
But w hat is our motive in tlie case l>efore us, to continue a 
trade wliichi*? a wholesale sacrifice of a whole order and race 
of our I'ellnw-creatures ? O, most monstrous wickedncs3 I O, 
unparalleled barbarity ! And what is nnn'O agc^ravating, this 
most complicated scene of ^ohhory and mttrdcr, which man- 
kind has ever witnessed, has been honored by the name of 
trade,* 

Mr. Fox rehearsed ?ome of the facts which had been stated 
by the w itncss, and tlien said, " I am glad that these tales af- 



• /rd ih\s gerulemixAA ever tcslCl, «.v V.«w^» w >Jcvwv\^\\ ^^^ >«^y ? And 
of its being " honored by l\ie it^m^oY**— ^^^i^%*v^t*> 
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feet the House. Will they then sanction enormities^ the bare 
Kfecital of which makes them shudder? Let tliem remember 
that humanity does not consist in a squeamish ear. It does 
not consist in shrinking and starting at snch tales as these ; — 
but in a disposition of heait to r-emedy the evils tliey unfold/' 

At the close of his speech, he said, '^1 will now conclude 
by declaring that tlie whole country, indeed the whole civili- 
zed w^orld^must rejoice, that such a bill as the present has been 
moved for, not merely as a matter of humanity, but as an act 
of justice ; for I will ptft humanity out of the question. Can 
it be called hum unit i/, to forbear , from a^imitting murder? 
Exactly upon this ground does/the present motion stand 5 be- 
hig strictly a question of national justice." 

May I not subjohi, ^*cxactly upon this ground'' stands the 
motion for the abolition of war t 

Now who will say that the arguments in favor of war, are 
better than those \Unch were formerly adopted in favor of the 
slave-trade ? Or who can pretend that the barbarous com- 
merce in slaves involved half so much ef crime, of "murder,'* 
and of misery, as the custom of war, which is still popular ? 
And who can deny that the m'gumeiits for the abolition of the 
"slave trade, will ajiply with sevenfold energj' for the abolition 
of war ? 

Let JMr. Wilberforce and his survrving coadjutors, have theit 
eyes as completely opened in respet^t to the injustice, the in- 
bumaniry and the horrors of war, as they liave been to the 
cviis of the slave trade, and they will repeat their resolution': 
s— "Never, NEVE^ will wb desist, till we bavb wiped 

AWAY Tina SCANDAL FROM THE CHRISTIAN NAME ; TILL WJ6 
«AVJ2 RELEASED OURSELVES FROM THELOAD OF OLTLT, L^DER 
WHICH WE AT PRESENT XAtJOUR." 

In a future number, will probably be given, esctradts firom 
r>thcr speeches on tlie same subject. 



LETTER OP -EIRENIKOS TO PKILO PACIPICpS. 

1 AM -one of the many, w !jom your publications^ ou the an* 
ll-christian character of war, have aroused to reflection. Like 
him, who **saw men as tree^ ^yalking," when his eyes were 
opicned to the light, I, at first* had but Viw V^^vsjCvsv^^nnsk^ ^"^vT^x 
interesting s .i1>;eot; and was equaWy ^a^ovrnVve^^ 'wa.^ ^vs^^gcisRft. 
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hy the confuted perception of tlie truths presented to 
mind : astonished tiiat these truths had so long escaped 
attention, and delighted hy the cheering xesults, which 1 
Nceincd tu promise. With all the eagerness, and, I trusty* 
<inxie part of the simplicity conspicuous in the child, wfaeii 
;;inning tu notice surrounding objects, I set myself to exai 
: hi' novel duotrinc. The more 1 examined, the more c 
'jiHi\ indubitable it appeared. *' My understanding and 
l!«.*art ac«'or(Ied with it, at iir^t blush :'^ and when I resortc 
the g();.pcl oi'Chri^t ibr inibrmation, I found no other dod 
more repeatedly expressed, more powerfully enAircedj 
more engncingly exemplilied. I could hai-dly realize, 1 
from a chikl, 1 hud been accu^itomed to rend the New Ti 
menf, from beginning to end, and yet had never noted a 
liment ^>hith now met me in eveiy page. Nor was I less 
"yirii-icd to discover in my subteqiurit researches, that the si 
»t'niinu'nt. il* not explicitly staled, was almost invariably 
plied in the M-nnons and uiher theological works, with wl 
I !nid long been acquaintec?. 1 was pai^ieularly gratified ^ 
-Ti lucid exinbition of the import and style of our Saviour's 



i:5ivi uixvn tL't'n II ix inio, sirr.tK me wiin an lue lorce oi a 'i 
.K.isroviTV. J take the liberty to transcribe it ibr your pen 

'• I'hcie fire two opposite descrii)tions of character, ui 
\^iiich niankiiid may generally bo classed. The one poss 
IS viiror. P.riniios. resolution ; is daring and active, quick ii 
.-jpsihildj:-:-;. Jealous of its fame; eager in its iittaclimcuts. 
il.vxibL' in its purpose, violent in its resentments. 

'* 'i'lu' Htln r. Kuck, yielding, complying, forgiving; 
[M'()in:;i to jK't, but V. ;ili::L:- to sillier, silent and gentle ur 
ru(]t;iii?s aii'l insiilr. suing ibr ri*conciliation where btj 
^vijult! il'.'inuiui sati:»ru('ti(jn : giviui;' way to the pushes ofira 
(ience, i'cnccoing and iiuliib'XMU to tlie prejudices, the wrc 
.Ik adcdnoiS; the intractability of xlui^v. v.ilb whom it has 
xiral. 

"•• The fcnrirr of these chrirartcrs, is. and evcr-has been, 
Ajvoiiif of'tiic v.ork]. It is tlie character of tni'ut iiiei 



'i h. •!•{.' is a vijj^aity in it wirirji universally commands resp 

*• The lailer is poor-s;>i:'i;efi, t.aino, and abject. Yetjso 
bfiih happ;.:n<jd, tliat with the ibumler of Christianity-, {his 
tor /s the su])joct 01 itvs co.\^v\\c\vd:AUo*A,\\\s^n:cepts. his exj 
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pJe ; and that the former is so, in no part of its composition. . 
This, and nothing else, is the character designed in the. fol- 
lo^ving remarkable passages: — ^ Resist not fevilj but whosoev- 
er shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also; and if any man wLU sue thee at the law, and take away 
thyi coat, let him have thy cloak also; and whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go wjth him twain ; love your ene- 
inies; bless them that curse you ; do good to them that hate, 
and pray for them which despitefuUy use you and persecute 
you.' This certainly, is .not. conunon-place morality. It 19 
very original. It shows, at least (and it is for this purpose we 
produce it) that no two things can be more different than the 
jberoic and the Christian character. 

" Now the author, to whom I refer,* has not only remarked 
this difference more strongly than any preceding writer, but 
has proved tn contradiction to first hnpressions, to popular o- 
plnion, to the encomiums of orators and poets, and even to the 
suffrages of h'storians and moralists, that the latter character 
possesses the most of true worth, both as being most difficult 
either to be acquired or susteined, and as contributing most to > 
the happiness and tranquihty of social life. The state of his 
argument is as follows : — 

" I. If this disposition were universal, the case is clear : the 
world would be a society of friends. Whereas, if the other 
disposition were universal, it would produce a. scene of univer-^ 
sal contention-} The world could not hold a generation of- 
such men. 

" II. If, what is the fact, the disposition be partial, if a few 
be actuated by it, amongst a multitude who are not, in what- 
ever degree it does prevail, in the same proportion it prevents, 
allays, and terminates quarrels, the great disturbers of human 
happiness, and the great sources of human misery, so far as 
man's happiness and misery depend upon man. Without this 
disposition enmities must not only be frequent, but, once be- 
gun, must be eternal ; for each retaliation being a fresh inju- 
ry, and consequently, requiring a fresh satisfaction y no period 
can be assigned to the reciprocation of affronts, and to the 
progress of hatred but that which; closes the lives, or, at least^, 
the intercourse of the parties. 

^^ I would only add to these observations, that although tlie- 
formerof the two characters above described, may be ocra- 
sionally useful ; although, perhaps, a great goneral,,or u gioiu 

• Soame Jennings. 
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statesman, mny ht formed by it, and these may be instrumentft 
of important benefits to manldud, yet is this nothing more 
than what is true of many qualities which are acknowledged 
to be vicioui*. E/iry is a quality of thi^ sort. I knpw not a 
Mronuer stimulus to exertion. Many a scholar, many a sol- 
dier, has* been produced by it. Nevertheless, since in its gen" 
c^ml eneetii it is noxious, it is properly condemned, certainly i^ 
But prai^cd by .sober moralists. 

^Ht ^vas a portion of the same character as that wc are de« 
fending, or rather of Jiis love of the same character, which olir. 
Saviour diKplayed, in hisrej>eated correction of the ambition 
«)fhL<i disciples; his frequent ad monitions,, that greatness vifh 
them was to connst in humility: his censure of that love of di^ 
linction, and greediness of superiority, which the chief per- 
sons amongst his countrymen were wont, on all occasions, 
great and litrle, to betrcty. *'• They (the Scribes and Phari- 
sees) love the uppermost rooms, at feasts, and the chief seats 
in the synagogues, and arrrtings in the markets^ and to be 
culled ui'men, Rabbi, Kabbi. IJut be not ye called Kabbi, for 
one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye ere brethren 5 and 
caU no man your father upon the eartl), for one is your Father, 
^>hich is in heaven; neither be ye called masters, for one n 
yo'jr master, even Christ ; but he that is greatest among you 
kIkiII be your servant, and wliosoever shall exalt himself shall i 
be abased, and he thvii huinbleth himself shall be exalted.*— I 
I make no further remark on these passages, (because they 
are, in truth, only a repetition of the doctrine, difTerent ex- 
pressions (>filie principle, which we have already stated) ex- 
cept that soKie of the passages, especially our Lord's advice 
to the guests at an entertainment, (Luke xiv. 7«) seem to ex- 
tend the rule to what we call maimers ; which was both regu- 
lar in point of cousist<»ncy, and not so much beneath the dig- 
nity of our Lord's mission as may at first sight be sujmosed, 
for bad. manners are bad morals." 

I confess, Sir, that the transcrij)t, now before vou, com- 
niands my unqualified assent, as an argument whicli goes e- 
ventually to prove the repugnance of public war, no less than 
of single combat, and private contention, to the genius of our 
holy religion* On the most deliberate, and, as far as I know 
my own heart, impartial examination, I find no warrant in 
the gospels and epistles, nor yet in the nature of the case, to 
detach its application and influence from any oilice or char* 
* Afjtit. 2ziii.6. See. a\so "Nla,T\E."x:u,ti^- \.\3LVji:w.. 45.. xiv. T- 
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acter, from any condition or relation, from any transaction or 
concern, incident to human life. To me it appears equally 
pertinent to rulers, as to subjects; to the intercoittrse of »u- 
tions, as to the treatment of individuals. Its author seem?, 
however, to have thought otherwise, and accordingly subjoin- 
ed a limitation, on which! J3ropose, by leave of Frovidemre, 
t^j remark in my next; Meanwhile, I am yours nith affection 
and estcciii. EIREMKOSr; 



REVIEW OF '^THOICIITS ON TXIVERSAL PEACE" BY 
TUR REV. ITIOMAS CHALMEil. 

It must be gratllyiug to the friends of Peace in this coun- 
tiy to know, iliat they liave fellow-laborers in Europe, enga^ 
<^ed in die same glorious cause. The sermon now before us- 
U able, elo({uent, and judicious. It was delivered at'Glasgow,.,. 
t^ie 18lh of last January, " the day of the national thanksgiv- 
ing^ for the restoration of peace." The preacher took for his 
t(;»xt, Isaiah'ii. 4.' " Nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more." 

Alter remarkhig^ th^it ••' there are many passages in scrip- 
ture which warrant the expectation" of such a time as is pre- 
fftrted in the text, Mr. Chaliiier attempted *^ to do away a de- 
iiHioLi wliich exists- on the subject of prophecy ;" namely, 
ibat " its fulfilments -are all. certain, and we have nothing to 
ilo but to wait for them in passive and indolent expectation." 
In reiuaiking on- this delusion, he has some very striking 
thoughts on its wiengcrous tendency ; and he shows, by the 
manner in whi^rh other predictions have been fulfilled) that 
we have no reason to (ixpect; tht;t " the abolition of war will 
}>e the eilect of any sudden or resistless visitation from heaven 
on the character of men. liut^it will be brought about by the 
activity of men. It will be done by the philanthropy of think- 
ing and intelligent Christians." ''The subject of war," he 
con<:eives, ^* will"be brought to the testt>f ^^liristian principle, 
aiid many will unite to spread a growing sense of its follies, 
and its enormities- over the countries of the world." 

The heads of the discourse, are " the evils of war ;""" the 
obstacles in the way of hs extinction ;" and " some of the Oi- 
peilients by which tliese obstacles may be done away." 

We have room only for a few extracts. Under the head of 
obstacles in the way of the extinctioi^ of war^v4^fec5>c^^^'^^^ 
ld\ying.pas!M»ge9 : — . 
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'• The fir>t ?i . at obstiiclcjj to the cxUnriion oC war, is the j 
WtiV ill Tvhii-!i the Iioart uCinati is carried uli* Ironi its burbari' 
lifs uiitl iti li'jiJMr^by ilic s|ilcntlf;x cU' its deccitluL accunipa- 
«iinr5;l»i. Oil every siflii nl'ine I see causes vt work, which i:« 
lo <»prf:ul Ji fliluxvo c<)!;uiii^ over war, and to rciiiove its 
ahocr.intr liarhariiies V.i tl'.e back ground of our cuiiteniplatioa» 
uUn;^(.*thi'r. I see it in tlie Iii^tory which telhi ine ol'the su- 
perb apjiejiraiMt: of the trtiups, and the brilliuncy of their suc- 
cofsivr c-hufj' '*. I see it in tiie poetr)' whieli lends the magic 
of itf. numbers lo the narrative of blood, and tran;>ports itd ma- 
ny adniircis, U.4 by its images and its fiijrures, and its nodding 
phnnes of ehivairy, it throws its treacherous embellishments 
over a scene of legalized slaughter. I sec it in the musi-: 
which jrepre'«ent^ the jnogress of the battk. All, all goes to 
prove what strai^.Qr«? and Iiulf-sigbted creatures we are. Were 
it not so, war iouhJ never have been seen in any other aspect 
than tliut of iiinningled hatefulness ; and I can look to noth- 
ing, but to the progress of Christian sentiment upon earth, to 
arrest the strong current of its ])0pular and prevailing j^uitiali- 
ty for war. Tlien only will an imperious sense ofdiity lay the 
check of severe principle, on all the subordinino tatjte/ aui. 
faculties of our natuiv. 

" Anoth'i* obsiaole to t!ie extinction of war, i*^ a pontiment 
which s'.jciijs tj be universally y;{n:v into, that tl;o r«U':> and 
promisei^of the gospel wliicli apply to a S;n;4ie individutil, Co 
not apply to a nailnu of indiviiliial-^. Just think of the mii^hty 
efl'ect it woiilii havu on t!ie politioa of the world, were this sen- 
timent dt'posrd from its wonted authoriiy over tiie connsels 
and the doiiijrs: of nation-^, in thrir transactions v. ith ea:'h oth- 
er, if I'orbearance be the viitae of an iuifividua!, forbear- 
ance is also tne virtue of a nation. Jf ii be.the glory of a man 
lo defer his anger and to pa^s over a fransgrcssicn, that nar 
tion mistakes its glory which is so Aolinpjy alive to tlie slight- 
est insult, and muslois up its threats and its armaments opcii 
the faintest shadow of provocation. If it l>e'the niagrtaniuiity 
of an injured man to al -stain from vengeance, and if, by so do- 
ing, he heaps coals of fne upon the head of his enemy, then 
that is the magnanimous nation, wliich, recoiling from vio- 
lence and from blood, will do no more than send its C'hrisiiaiK 
embessy, and prefer its mild and imprirssivc remonstrance 3— 
And tlmt is the disgrace<l nation, which will refuse the inipre*-- 
siveness of the moral appeal that has been made to it.'^ 

ffndev r/|e third Vavc/}. wvj Yis^vt x\\^ ^v>Wci>«w^tiiVv\;xrks : 
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*' It is- public opinion, which, in the long run, governs tho 
vrorid ; and while I look with confidence to a gradual revolu- 
tion in the state of public opinion, froiii the oinnipotence of 
gospel ti'uth working its silent, but, efiectual way through tlic 
families of mankind. Yet I will not deny,. that much may be 
done to accelerate tlie. advent of , perpttual auj^ universal 
peace, by a distinct body; of men, embai'king their every tal- 
ent, and their every acquirement in the prosecution of this as , 
a distinct o}>ject^ This was the way, *m which a few 3'ears a- 
go, the British public were gained over to the cause of Afri- 
ca," for the abolition of the slav^ trade. '^ This is the way, in 
which some of the other prophecies, of the Bible, are at this 
moment hastening to their accomplish menf*; and it is in this 
way, I apprehend, that the prophecy in my text, may be in-. 
dcbted for its speedier fulfilment to the agency of mcii, select- 
ing this as the assigned iield,. on wh^jch their phi|uuthropy 
shall expatiate,. 

" Were each indlvidjual member of such a scheniCyto prose-- 
cute his own work, and come forward with his owii peculiar 
contribution, the fruit of the united labors of all, would be one 
of the fmest^JoUections of Christian eloquence, and of enlight- 
ened morab, and of sound political philosophy, that was ever .. 
presented to the, world. . 

" Let one tak^up the question of war, iu its principle, and 
make the full weight Qf bis moral severity rest upon it, and , 
upon all its abooiinations. Let tmother take up the question 
of war, in its consequences, and bring, his eveiy power of 
graphical desciiption to the task of presenting an awakened 
public, with an impressi\H» detail of its qr^uelties and its hor- 
rors. Let another.neutralize the poetiy of war, and disman- 
tle it of all those bewitching splendors, which the hand of mis- 
guided genius has llirowii over it. Let another teach the 
world a truer, and more magnammous path to national glory, 
than any country of the world has yet- walked m. Let anoth- 
er tell with irresistible argument, how the Christian ethics of 
a nation is as one with the Christian ethics of its humblest in- 
dividual. Letanother pour the light of modern speculation 
iiito the mysteries of trade, qnd prove, that not a single war 
has been, undertaken for any of its objects, where the n^illions 
and the millions more, which were lavished'on tlic cause, have 
not all b(f'en cheated away from us by the iiie phantom of an 
ip^aginary iixterfjst.'^ 

In this intrepid. and eloquent ia\tt\T\^x> -a. Tv\\>\v*Wi\. ^S. s.s^vx^'^^n 
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can tulk on the svJiject of war in Great Brilairiw Such discour- 
ses must U'iid mniiV to rc'llect, and due reflection will result in 
i-oiivirtiuii and ri.ibri/iation. A want of reflection lies at the 
verv ruiiiMlutK.n fifihe popularity of war. The more the nsi- 
ture of war bei*in"iKs ihe .subject ol'in<^uiry, discourse and re- 
flect ion. the jrroi.iiT will bf» the number ol' people who will 
discover it< non-necussity, its Inutility, and its malignant and 
ruinous chaviK't* r : and the inoro the custom will he abhorred 
Uy men oriiuiei-.ust.' and Unuvolent leeiings. 
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LKTTEll OK A IMifT, WTHronST TO miLO PACIPICU?> 

[Boslon, April 13, 1816.] 

Srn, 

As mountaiiis nrp.ro»npo>cd of minute prirtirles of matter, 
SO tlie i^reatcsi works cnn bo efiocted onlv, bv the union of i;h 
dividual exertions. K\«»jy benevolent mind must sincerely 
wish S'icr'ess to yoiir magnaninion:» ]>ki?i of diflnsinjcf through 
the world, the prtnriph,^ tSpnnrr. Tint by individual and ene^ 
«(etic eifoi'f.s to />r(jmn(r fuataurrrsfs^ alone, c^n the sini.^erity am! 
streuQib oithat. irjrh bo provvd, and the plan be carriod inio I 
execution. A'^ aji individu-.iK tlioi-", rvnri; one nnist strive tu > 
add ///6* '•' mite J' U'i this ^ravd ivork of vharlty : and in obedi- 
enre to the (brco of the above rea.v)nin«jr. is thi^ humble eft'ort 
commerured. Rles-^ed be God, thnt the *• soni^ of ancrelsj^Ms 
at length heard b^' men on earth : and tliat the spirit ii( peact, 
the apirit of the Holy (gospel, is at length rcceivodhy some, as 
indeed and in truths tbe messeniror of lieaven brinirinjy "^^ glail 
tidings of great joy.*' The 4ih mnnbin* of }Y>ur "Friend of 
Peace,'' came not till tln^ last eveniiur, into niv hand ; and so 
luminous, just and powerful is the train of reasoning runnini^- 
tbrough It, that it a])poars to n)e menial blindness could alone 
prevc'nt its producing conviction on every mhid as soon as pre^ 
sented. But various in different persons are the causes of t»i- 
perfect intellectual vision ; and most momentous is the duti/ in- 
cumbent on each individual, of discovering and dissipating 
these causes in himself. That your plan should strike man- 
kind, at first, as Utopian, is scarcely h?ss than a decided proof 
in its favor ; for what is there, as you justly observe, of ^ood 
and great y that has ever been promulgated to the world, which 
has not met with tliis fate ? Was it not in the power of divine 
teisdotn alon^^ to penceiixe, \iv«X ^^ QIWv^nSssl \^\\'^\q\v could 
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ever finl an establishment on earth ? Could any thin^ have 
been imagined, more perfectly opposite to the spirit of the 
world^ than the spirit of the gospel ? Yet did God see, that 
there were sortie humble heart»>. which offered a meet habita- 
tion for Plis Holy Spirit to dwell hi. And from these " small 
seeds f'^ we well know, sprang the great tree, in the branches of 
wliich, the fowls of the air find their lodging. Gould any 
thing have been more strange to the philosophy of the w^orld, 
tiian the Copernicaii system,. at tlie perk)d of, its first discove- 
ry ? Or, to the ignorance and superstition* of that world, 
than the art of printing ? Yet, such was the intriuific value of 
tht-s^?, and various other important discoveries, that there have 
shortly been ibinid iu all ages, a sufficient number of wise and 
virtuous men, to seize with avidity tiiese intellectual treasures, 
a;id bring them into immediate use, for the benefit of the er- 
ring world. You have then, surely, sir, no reason to be dis- 
couraged- by Hie sarcasms or incretlulity of men, in your truly 
philanthropic exertions to promote peace and good will among 
them. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, on what ground we class this 
^* scheme of universal peace y^ with the philosophical and mecha-* 
nical discoveries and mvention* above mentioned. We answer, 
on the followinff consideration 5 that though this object of a^cw- 
era/peace, has been Icnoion to be that of the spirit of the gos- 
pel, from its promulgation 5 yet that it has never^ since that 
period to the present ago, entered into the heart of mail; to 
bring this 5/) iWf generally into tJie letter of the gospel, and 
thus tcrtite the belirfand practice of m«nr»kiud. 1'he plan, 
therefore, is novel, grand' and striking. Thus, however, have 
Faith and Char if 1/, for ma!iy centuries been unhappiljj sepa- 
rated/ except in individuals; but they arc noio, we hope,bless-r 
edly verging toward a re-union^ which will surely, in time, re- 
alizxthe h6i>e of the pious amang mankind 5 and introduce 
that glorious period when Peace- shall indeed reign, on th^ 
whole earth. 

IJutto give eflicacy to the various measures taken to bring 
about this divine end, is it not eiearly necessary, that^a distinct 
delineation of the object, and a methodical arrangement of th^ 
means leading to its accomplishment^ should be presented to 
the public? I have not yet enjoyed the |ile&sui%, which I 
cfou'/t not of receiving from t\\e, pornsFd 01 -your three first 
juiml>ers. In thos,", I may perhaps iind, what to m^ tcaw^-^^s^ 
pears rerjuisite^ to the ehi^idatvou,o£ \\\v?» xs^wsvea\ft>^'^ ^bv^Nf^s^ 
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Yoia have, thcro, porhapsi, iiivosti^atcd the true causes of the 
stin^uuiary disposition and hubits of human nature ; and clear- 
ly ]K)iiitf*d out ihc only substantial remedies,- which can prom- 
ise a radical cure, with tho manner in which these remedia- 
are to he applied. If you have not already taken preparatdrv 
Meps Miiiihir to thest*, 1 douijt not you will do so. \ou i»t& 
tliui* present a poweriul *^ reanoii lor the hope that is in you;^ 
and prove at lc>a:»t to the intelligiMit part of the world, the rff- 
iional practlcabUiiy of your truhf Christian sclienie. 

AVith a heaitfc-It prayer for its universal and permanent sue- 
cc>s, I am, sir, vonr obedient servant, 

A nilLANTIIROPlST.. 

V. U. TYk\% WLS umlUcid 111 IVo. J, fjr want of room. 



SWi.'^XIN'." KFFPCTS OP FALSE IIO^OR. 
Fi(.m a rhiludt lplii.1 Paper. 

'< In consequence of a dispute originating in a bail-room|. 
two young men of this city had a meeting in Jersey, on Thun- 
day last. They were atiendiul by what is erroneously called 
their/Wfw/«. The fatal engines of death were put into their 
hands by their pri'tiindod friends. The contents were dis- 
charged without olVect. Thrice they were loaded, and thrice 
tlu'V pr(A-4jd harmless ! 

'*' Hero let the reader for a moment pause. Let humanity, 
let hon4»r, if you pltaM; so t;i call it, ponder over this scene of 
:nfatn;iiion and wickedness. Two youths, pvrhaps grown wp 
Tio-ftlier in fri'MuI^liipj arf* saddenly converted into deadly en- 
f uiics. ill advised and innestraincd by rellection, they are 
Imrrii'd to tlie field of death; and thi'ir friends, unconcerned, 
look on their atiiMupts at each other's mnrav*r! 

'• Thirsting for each otlior's blood; the instruments of des- 
fruction are Jigain loailed and again discihai^ed without ellectr 
A lifth time with the same result! a sixth! a seventh, and 
a youth of eighteen is sent into eternhy I We can proceed no 
fill ther : the heart bursting subject h left to our readers' re* 
ilection.'' 

REMARKS. 

As this ii fleeting "subject"^ was left for the reader's reflec- 
hon, it i\y.\y b«* nscuil to rrrord some uf the reilections which 
tiH' narrative h'.is occasioned. 
^ '//.>•/. In ^' p.'.tulerln^ ovr: t^iis new, scene of infatuation/' 
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^'the reflecting mind naturally inquires, how came these '^two 
young men" to be thus dehided ? The answer is, hy a barbar- 
ous custom and barbarous examples. What then shall be said 
of 'older men, by whose counsels and examples they were led 
"in this road to.perdition ? 

Second, How long shall this zn/amow* imd mwrcferoi^s cus- 
tom be deemed honorable in a Christian land I Let it be treat- 
ed with the infamy and detestation Avhich it desenes, and- it 
will die of course. 

Thirds What !"*^ two young-men suddenly converted into 
lleadly enemies," by false notions of hoiior^ and then deliber- 
•ately aiming to shed each other's blood ! What can be more 
shocking ! But pause and reflect. What is all this, cemparcd 
with the madness of the rulers of nations, who, as deliberately, 
its wantonly, and with equal false views of honor, proclaim 
war, call into ^^ the field^of death," thousands of" young men," 
and then exhort, simulate, and command them to " attempt 
each other's murder !" 

"Here let the reader, for a moment pause. Let humanity, 
let honor, »*if :you please so to call it, ponder over this scene of 
infatuation and wickedness !" 

Fourth, Are we amazed that these " two young men," could 
so thirst for each other's blood, as to load and fire, not only 
once or twice, 'hwx. even seven times ? 'What then shall be 
thought of the blindness or malignity of those who can cause 
armies of men thus to load and fli^.at each other, from morn- 
ing to evening, and day after day ! 

Fifth, Are we giieved to think of the delusion, by which 
one "youth pf eighteen was sent into eternity ?" What then 
should be our feelings, in view^of a popular delusion, by which 
net merely one youth, but many thousands of young men are 
annually destroyed, and this too in a manner as perfectly wan- 
ton tmd murderous, as that in which the " youth of eighteen 
TtR^ sent into eternity !" 

SLcth, Are we astonished to think of the blindness and un- 
concern of the " pretended friends" of the two young men, 
who could " look on their attempts at each other's murder,*' 
without any eflx^rt to dissuade and to save ihem ? What then 
will be our amazement, when we shall suitably 1'eflect on tli(i 
blindness and unconcern with which rulers, and even the great 
body of the people, in diflerent natioiis " looJc on^^ while vast 
awtiies of men are '^ attempting each other's tavj^^dsx." 

Think yc that the " two* yora^-^ \?\\\\vv^'^\>^\\vxcv^ ^^x^ ^'^^ 
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'• pretoiuled friomls," were sinners abovt? all men who dwell itt 
tlie ruilfd Suites r •• 1 tkll vol nay.'' 



I 
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THE MVRDBrv OF THE ELEIMIANT. 

Is'the coiir-i? cif tlif present year, an event has occuifirei 
v^Incli has oxoited nuich ngret ami indignation. A noble EI- 
I'phnnt lias been mtrd^rvd by some villain, who has been 
i•^h:unl'd or aiVaid to avow tlie infamous deed. This wanton 
act has hton published and reprobated throughout the United 
.•^fiites. Arc we not^ thnu a vcrtf moraL rejincd^ humane ^ and 
( 'hrisfitin pvoph ? 

Unt let us i>an.se a moment, and consider. How much more 
iinportunt — " how much better is a man than a sheep/' or 
fv« II an Kle])haiit ! Tet in this \qv\ country, where so much 
JreJiiijr is excited by the murder of one ELEruANT, xind so much 
infamy atti'ched to the dv«*d, how many people are cxtoIlcS 
for niindcriiig MEN in war! in wars too. as wanton -and need- 
less as the attack on t!ie Klephant ! How many also are to be 
seen, who an* so f^r from being ashamed of such inurdors — se 
far Irom concealint*- their lunne^ and hiding their Iieatis, that 
they cjin in the face of day, and in the face of the world, glory 
in their I'atal exploits, boast of the blood they have ^lurd,iin(l of 
the nutnbers wlio have fallen by their sanguinary hands.' Nay, 
while wt' n^irarci il as a discrrat^e to our countrv, that tliere i> 
one wretch in it. <;) hardened that he could wantonly take the 
life of an Elephant, we can at great expense, support thou- 
sands, who are trained up for the express business of kilLitxsi 
hicn ! And to give the fmishing touch to the delusion, the pro- 
fessiimal man-lillvra are thought to be tlie defencij: and the 
<>iL*^v'iv of a nation ! 

A atafv priazii and hard hbor would, by many, bo thought 
a light punishment for the viephantlvidt ; but a ISafoleon, wh^ 
has occasioned the slaughter and misery of millions of hi'? /cllow 
hrings, must be sup])orted in idleness and pomp, ul «n expense 
which would provide for thousands of suficrcrs who baveheen 
made widcJws or orphans by his nu*rcilc5s and desolating am- 
bition ! This, however, is European justice and huiuanitv. — 
Tail, on both sides of the Atlantic, 

•• One n-.mJcv ir.ukes a villi .ji — nrilf.(;ns i\Ikto !*' 






^* Civilized WarJ' 2^7 

** CIVILIZED WAB.^' 
** CiviLiiE^D Wah !-^Uow strangely pairM thttelerms 
Must strike on pensWe rumination's ear ! 

Oh ! I could speculate with calmer eye» 
A monstrous cloud of fierce conilxting fiendtt 
Met in mid air, viixh malice hot from hell, 
I'han this strange chequer of our movley strife 
Urbanity and battle! manners smooth 
And ruffian actions ! Thorns that dt-cply pierce, 
And beautifully flower ! Soft, courtly camps 
That kill^ and smile, and smile, and kill ugain 1^" 

'• CiviLiXKD War ! in every shilting view 
lU suits thee, fiend accursV., so fair a name. 
Though in the field a smoother form th >u wear 
Than liiy wild sister, hag oi' craggier shape, 
A feller fury thou ! for on tlicc wait 
Intenser suffenng^, and a widciF scene. 
With varied woes, thine ampler mischief fils " 

«* Yet this same act, which e*en thong*! siiigly done^ 
If naked seen, such shuddering horror moves, 

 « when it is done 

With all its tinsel on It, with its p->mp 
And robe about it, by i^ numeraus troop 
Whom ermined Mightiness commancU and keeps^.* 
Gay rainbow butchers !-^ 

the amiuble vice 

Hid in magnificence and drown*d in state, 

Loses the fiend ; receives the souuding name 

Of GLOK jovs WAR !— and through th' admiring throng* 

Vncurs'd the ornamented murderers m;H'e.*' 

•* If but some few life drops 
Blush on the ground, for him whose impious hand 
The scanty purple sprinkled a keen search 
Commences straight : but if a sea be spilt-^^ 
liut if a deluge spread its boundless sttun, 
And fields be flooded from the veins of man, 
OVr ihe red plain no solemn Coroner 
His inqiiisition holds. If but on# corse, 
W itii m urder*s sign iqx>n it, naeet the eye 
Of pale discovery in the lone recess. 
Justice begins the chase : Whcn1il^4i are pi!^il 
Moinualns of slain, the large enormous ^^A, 
Safe in its size, too vast for lav**^ "whip. 
Trembles before no bar.** 

«• How lon^slr^Vit be thus ? say. Reason, say, 
When sUi»^. iiiy long minority expi:c ? 
^V"*^'i» shall thy dilatory kingdom come ?" 
V B. These are but extracts from si pytm of c«.n>titf fab^^ lcrf|»?lv, 
written by lUe celebrated Juaeph Fawcelt^ a^vwi. ^vcC\>\ii.%^ ** v^x<^>c»si.^ 
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\V::i-** I'lu* '.«holc cliserves 1 he seriniis attention of rulers, and of 

nil v«li<> )i:ti:i.iiiv!c ihe B'inj^ninury custom. 

KXf;orrv<:iNG facts. 

.^iM r. the fiftli liiiuiher oftliis work was pitljlishod, it has been 
«iiitf'ii ill ti)f> iicv ^])n)»ors that Sweden, HollHiidy Denmark, and 
. \\itzc'iI:»ncK have I'cmh'd to tlie " Holy League/' which was 
J"- ill.'*! bi't^\t.*'*ii Russiii, Austria, and Prussia. 11* this intelli- 
^cisrc In* cfirrc't, se\ i.n Kurupean cfovemmcuts are now allied 
for \\\v prcNiTvation oi'i:iace. -May we not hope, that oiir go- 
^t'rnnll lit ^^iIl not hv tUv U\*it to acci'de to the pacific alliance r 

Krom a spcccli dchviMrd hy Mr. Vansittart the chancellor of 
flic r.ah(H}iu'i\ lM*i*ure theliritish and Foreiqn Bible Society,it 
.:)))K'ars that the Ih'itish government had lull ronfideDCC in the 
*^'iirerity ol'the three sovereigns who Icrined the league, and 
that the f>hjc»rt was approved hy the Dritish cabinet. 

Ill several ways information has been received, that a Peace 
Soriely has been iortneil in England, and that its operations 
'■ urc eoinineneed by n*-piiblishingtlic *'»Solcmn Review of the 
i 'v^unvt olWar." 

'ti a pastiual letter to the Churches, the General Association 
• .r Mas>nrhusetts Proper, has approved and rteonimendcd I 
IViice Soeieties in a manner which is calculated to excite 3t- I 
ti-jition and to promote the glorious object. 

An able and inlen*sting work, on the subject of war, has been 
ns-eiitly published in N ew- York, entitled '^ Letters addressed 
tfi ( 'all !) Strung, Ks(j. late Governor of Massachusetts."' These 
loiters came too late to receive much notice in this number. — 
Some copies of tliein are for sale at the Bookstore of Wells 
i:iid Lilly ; and it is hoped, that they will be read by Christians 
of e\ erv denomination. 

III compliance with the request of the Board of the Massa- 
fliuM'tts Peace Society, and the desire of many others," the 
Vivv. V* ' L« ('haiming has consented to publish the sermon [ 
on war, wrf,cb >vas delivered before the Convention of Congre- 
.untioiiwl iNlinisicr**. at their last meeting. 

r>v a letter to the Cor^-^f ending Secretary of the Massacha- 
rrtts Peace Societv, information J.CIS j"st arrived, that a Peace 
Socieiy was Ibruu'd in the State of 0!:v», Warren county, ia 
OfMciiibcr la-^t, the same month in which thf^ Mjtssncluisetts 
Vv'AVi^ Society was formed, and the "Holy League" "Wr^J pnb- 
lislied in Ku.ssici. The letter was from a Commit ree oJ'ihcN^" 
fit n in Oiiio. The God ol' Pewcvi vs ia\avi.I\j'i:c-( nt. 
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FRIEND OF PEACE. 

No. vir. 



EIRENIKOS TO PHILO PACiriCLS* 

LETTER IL 

Sir, 

The limitation of Doctor Paley,. to which I allutled in ui) 
last, and on which I proposed to ceniark, is as follows : — 

"It is sufficiently apparent, tlKrt the precepB we have reci- 
ted, or rather the dispositions, which these precepts inculcate, 
relate to personal conduct fcom personal motives ; to cases in 
which men act from impulse-, for themselves, and from them- 
selves. When it comes to be considered what is necessary to 
be done for the sake of the public, and out of a regard to the 
general welfare, (wiiich consideration, for the most part, ought 
exclusively to govern the duties of men in public stationsj it 
comes to a case uo which the rulers do not belong. ' This dis- 
tinction is plain;, and if it were less so, tlie consequence would 
not be much felt, for it is very seldom that, in the intercourse 
of private life> men act with public views. The personal mo- 
tives, from which they do act, the rule r^gulates.'^ 

But from, whence is the plainness of this distinction derived !* 
Not, surely>from the letter, nor yet from the spirit of the able 
pnd excellent delineation, to which it is annexed^ That delin- 
eation most impressively, and, in my apprehension, most just- 
ly exhibits the obligations imposed upon all that would learn 
of him, who was *• meek and lowly in heart," to " follow after 
the things which make for peace, and things wherewith one 
may edii'y another ;" and, for aught that I can see to the con- 
trary, the proper inference to be drawn from it, is not tliat 
these obligations are cancelled or even impaired by the oa- 
largement of our sphere of action and influence; but that " to 
whom much is given, of them will niuch be required;'' that 
men, capable of devising and commissioned to execute meas- 
ures for the commonweal, are additi(mall)'^ bound to cultivate, 
exemplify, and recommend that "wisdom from above, which 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be intreiitetl; 
full of mercy and good fruits', without partiality, and witiiout 
bypocrisy y that, us the disastrous efTect?* <iC \i.v^ ^>^^vi*v\\.'^ 
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h;;\ i(»r hi Mirh mm a/p mnn? extOIi^iv('ly felt, so they aw 
«*iartf«:ii»l<* \v iih i-:?iro atrorioiis tr»ilt? ^ i»oii (liey adopt and pur- 
•.lic it, than can onlinurily be incurred by '•personal condoct 
fro*!! per^ciniil nu>ti\c^/' 

\\\ '■ with \\w r.^und* r of i.-hristianity/' a " mook, yielding, 
• '.!r.piyiiij;, f»»rj:iv'.iu" char.\rt4T»* is ihr s'thjt^rt of his com- 
rnc'inlation, hi^ pntt'pl*!, hi-? rxaniplo; and If the opposite 
• -Jiara.tor *• is so in no p«»rt of its compo'iition;'' if "no two 
ihinir-<4 <^aii l>o nDrodin't'ri'rit than the heroic and the Christian 
rhara'trr;*' and if it has hocii "proved, i:i contradiction to 
:ir<l iinprr^i^ions, to popui.ir opinion, to the enroiniunis of ora- 
h)^^ and poft'«. utid even to tlie sutfratrosof historiansand Ino^ 
•ili-is. that the hitter cliaracter possesses the most ol* true worth, 
t)Mth as hi'inir most difficult either to be acqnire<t or sustained, 
:.;id as contiihuting nio^t to the happiness and tranquility of 
?ociat life/' If" the case is clear,"' that " were tliis disposi- 
tioTi universal, the world would be a society of friends j" and 
that " were the other disposition universal, it would produce a 
!;cenc of universal contention :'' If " without this disposition, 
enmities must not only be frequent, but, once begun, must be 
eternal:-' and if" in whatever degree it prevails, in the same 
proportion it prevents, allays, and terminates quarrels, the 
tyre'jii di>turl)ns of human happiness, and the jcrreat sources of 
huiiian luixery, so far as man's happiness and misery depend I 
upon man :" if nothincf ni.jre can be said in favor of the form- | 
cr, thai istlio heroic character, even in point of utility, " than 
'.vliat is true of many qualitits which are acknowledged to be 
vKious;" notiiinir moro than what is true of envy itself, that 
most malij^nant and disgraceful oriniman passions; and if 'Ml 
was a portion of the latter," that is, the Clnistian '^ character, 
or nitlier of his h)ve of that fiiaracK r whicrh our Saviour dis* 
pl-.'jycd, in his repojiled correcrtioi? of the ambition of his disci- 
ph's; his fnujuent admonitions, that trreatness witJi them was 
to consist inhamility: his cinsin-e of that love of distinction : 
ami greediness of superiority, whioii the chief persons among J 
hij counirynjeo were wont, on all occasions, great and little, to 
bc'tr.iv.'' If tiiese things are so, and so they are represented 
'A) he hy our author. wloMice is it '^ sufficiently apparent, that 
the prerepis'- on w iiic!) hi* founds this representation, ** or ra- 
ther the d'»s;>osltion which these precepts inculcate, relate to 
pcrsimal condn.'t fiJim personal motives? to cases in which 
joen art from isnpuls'* for themselves and from themselves?'* 
And thiKl •* \vli«u It coou'hXo bvi cowsldeced what is necessary 
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to be done for the sake of the public," and out of regani to thr 
general welfare, it comes to a casje to which the rales do wji 
belong ? 

Is a disposition, or, to speak more properly, a character ov 
which^tbe tranquility of social life" and " the happiness of 
trian*' confessedly " depend," to be confined to " persoiial 
conduct from personal motives?" Are Christians to reliiiquiilj 
the peaceful, forbearing, be»evolent spirit of their ]Ma'>icr, th.c 
moment they are called to act in a corporate capacity : Ak^ 
they no sooner to move ^ in public stations," and be clotlit-s.! 
^* with public authority, than the consideration of whiit h utt- 
^ cessary to be done for the sake of the public, and out oi' w.- 
^ gard to the general welfare" is "exchisively to g.)\ ern/"* or, 
in other terms, essentially to change " their duties : to justify 
a dereliction of all the feelings and habits which tlie gj/spel re- 
quires," and to superinduce- a paramount obligation,. iKit.c;iriy 
to cherish, but to disseminate^ their opposites ? 

It is obvious to remark, that beyond its declaration, nrjt a 
single step can be taken in the conduct of war, till a lari^e ]>i}i • 
tion of the community, is imbued' with the spirit c»f hatred t.>- 
ward the obnoxious nation : and in exact accordance with 
this remark, it is a-notorious fact, that- whenever war is coii 
templated, no pains, are sparod to excite antf dilfuse ihixt spi- 
rit. So that^the distinction 'm review, instead of only l;in;tii)u , 
absolutely nullifies the pi'ecepts to which it. is apr;i;i-<t ; atij 
famishes a pretext for theuabounded hiduigeiicc vi' the in«>tit 
rancorous aiwi destructiv-e passions of our nature : a ^jrctcxt 
tender which, not a few solitary individuals, butpopulaus king- 
doms and states are often embroiled and " confusion, and eve- 
ry evil work ensue :? a pretext under which all that is desira- 
ble to humanity is put- at hazard ; ^^ the tender charities; of 
fhther, son,. and/ brother" are disregarded ; scenes of crime 
and misery, of carnage and' desolation are multiplied ; anc 
with the wailing of parents, widows, and orphans, are blende^iL 
the barbarous shouts of victor}', the Bacchanalian sonu;s o** 
exultation over a fallen foe, the vociferous applause of tlu 
sanguinary bands who have slain their thousands. Nor i; 
this all : beside the insult and abuse, the calamity and distres- 
mutually inflicted and suffered by the contending pl)wer^, 
each is shnultaneously laying a foundation for Jui imniensr: 
aggregate of guilt and misery among its own. ;suhjectif. Tjiu, 
vindictive temper of war, transfused into familce-i 'cjvi. \\vr!v^v« 
bnr]'iood}*;» iuevit^biv gci^erat^s a ^vo\s\w^ \v\o^vivvyv\N v^* -^v?^*^ 
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.•.nl iii.ui'\iii'::'. ♦• III tlot/.c^ii' itiui ^uciul \\€e. Not the siiidiC'l 
•I'llv. ii'ii « '. «M\ uilitr jJtT-on, t»i* whaifver ajje, sex,orc«ti 
li'iii. \\h«» Im*- >»'<mi iiiui'i*il tn deiicrht in the sava;re ideaoiw-l 
I'lliiiTpr^ ir.i'i«»:ral a'4riirf"«i«»;!\. i>' led, by a natural andezrj 
:-:inoiti(i:i. i'> licfin it ]niMiitiiiinu;!b and base tu brook t^l 
•j'J.tf^: piToir.jl injury, mid, orcoiirso, becunies habirjallyl 
••' ii.it iir-jM.!l»l\ . fiih'riiloii:* and reveiiiroiul. 

" r#c!nl I how «j:ie.it a inaficr a little lire kindlcthl" Li* 
iiiti'tii t) the v\ide->pread havor and ruin, mark the deepiuo!' 
ed d 'praiify tnid hi'^tini^ writchedncss ^\hich How direclh 
iVij I iidiniffintr- tliat " the i^eiieral welfare" may, in anv cw«' 
».ar.Miil and «dj!i«iati* men tu dispense with the' meekness, I* 
!.'.ii:\ , aiid !.i\e, peculiar X* the folhiwers ufChrist! Anadou^ 




! • prtM'l" III* \ihi n>., "tliat Miine person niitrht be appointed 

•.'•...•!;.• V. .'I'l I'.ini up»»n a selieinc <»!' the i:^rcatest cons^ 

cjij. •! I', V. iiif'i wa-i oi'MU'li a nature as to require secren'^ 

'i!.' i-y III" ilj.* wliol"' ;iNseni!»ly were instantlv directeil ti 

\ • 1-1. /.•.!»;• "II \\h.»-' juiijrnnMit they could depend. The- 

■'  '■ 1 . ■..■r.r.i:.''" iu'd t<» him a projti-t for hiirninir tlie fie?^ 

•'•■ . .:'■.■■ •. .!- ;•-! iri.'ailii.'!'' MjiMii-* ol* iiia!vi:iLr Alliens t'ne uiiv 

• ; i". u»i. ■('. '['lie rejHJif di' Ar;>tidvs uas. tl:at ndtliii:: 

•I '»• ri.;. :!;iv.ri:.i«.:iH;a^ th:nitliode>iufis ot'Theini'*toclt>: 

!>!;:.:•:: i'' -..!!:• :im.', tl:at iiiJihi.'iir rould bi' !TK>re }i''..i'iit.»'.^> 

I !:. \.»;i"- v.e.«« ii:i,eiini-.«a>ly eiitlic sido ol' jiiNtlee" a'ld hi. 
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1.' : ijN ••:'.i:.iiif', t':ira uiT.nee.t, tli;it, intht pl:it'<» oftlio fore 

; -jin;-, .*. li- . -I's !n!'.l iTjKjrte.'l, tl\;it tliodesi^Ci;!! or'J'iie:jiistotIt. 

 I'', iii.!"f 1. iiiiia>it :u'.d eruel, i)iil lii.ichly henofieinl : xxvA that 

• '!:.'.• *' tiK" i«wiHidi'r»;tion of what uun Me«;e>san' to be done To 
ii • .-.ik' «i('tl'.«' pal'Uf, Mui out of reirard to the .u^eneial \\v\ 

".. ■• . •..:i I.: uv: r!ie n.o^L pan, rxdusiif-lf/ to ,t»()\r rn t[ie diitio 

• i".. It'll i:: ',u:i'li.- f-tations,*' he euiertair»ed no (h)iibt oC it> m\) 
pri-Ty, afitl r'.'i'oiomeridtal its iiu»e.<M!i;oc exeetuioii | |,e»i u 
•Jir ';i:;e, f'M, tliat tf.o Athe!ii;»!is hail lOioplied with iliis rt' 
•«. i!.. •{'!:('» riivHi, ant! \\(! h!»ail ha\e a pr;«('Tieal iJln>tn!tion <i 
■!>f t:u'«.r-. aoaiitJit which 1 except, ill ee>:itriist wiiii that, lb 
'Vli"'''.! I f !!.t»:id. 

'V\: ' W :?:i ;^. iji:«: tlie i:iisr)phisi;rnt''d <li!'tt:ces ori;atiijvct»n 
'■/i" '.lir.'i f;-. a il};ei*ltuti\e vaice ol ::'\^ Litinii, to ei;i-)in a pa 
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Kat^n every son and daughter of Adam, in every condition, rela- 
, ^tiou, and exigence of life. Our Lord makes no distinctions 
^ between the different classes and descriptions of mankind, ex- 
P^ cepting such as arise from their difierent capacities,. opportuni- 
'J ties, and means of doing good ; but represents it to be the du- . 
^; ty of every one " constantly to have in view, not his own inter- 
est and gratification, alone, but the happiness, and comfort of 
^ those about him :" a rule which D.octor Paley himself else- 
5 where lays down,* as fairly deducible from the gospel of our 
^^ salvation; and which, lie pertinently observes, " will never 
fail to make him, who obeys it, ognsiderate^ not only of the 
rights, but of the feelings of other men, bodily and mental, in 
great matters and in small, of, the ease, the accommodation, 
the sell-complacency of all with whom he has any concern, es- 
pecially of all who are in his power, or dependent, upon his 
will.'^t Who does not instantly perceive, that, if the constant 
observance of this, rule, with a constant reference to these ef- 
fects, be incumbent upon us, war, and even rudeness, are in- 
compatible with ouv holy religion? .... But, sir, I may not 
enlarge; and, therefore, deferring what I have further to say 
upon this subject, to some future time, I subscribe myself, your 
obedient, humble servant^ ili»ENiKos>. 



SEVENTEEN MURDERS. 

" On the 19th of April last, a Spaniard, named Jose Floreu- 
tino Ilarra, iiged 27 yeeu's,. was executed in Ilavanna for the 
Murder of a OonHuiKhaiy, or Justice of the Peace. The day 
before lie was executed, he made confession under oath, * that 
he had coinmitted seventeen murders : eight in Ilavanna, and 
nine else where' lie proceeded to particulars, named most of 
the persons. he had murdered, the places where the murders 
were committed, and, in tlie greater nijimber of instances, he 
mi'iitioucd the cause or rea^n of his condjuct. 

*' The fu'st nuii'der wixs committed ' after orisons, and through 
jealousy, as to it woman.' In the second instance, * the cause 
was, havijig. ])iu'5iied Jiim. as. a deserter.^ In the. third, he mur- 
di'vvA a. !K»gro ; tiic cause was, ' his hjjving stared at him,^ A- 
iiotlujr I'.iau Jie niurderod ; • on account of some variunce with 
rin!,- — AuotluM', because lie ])resiun(jd he was follwcing him. 
An:)t]jor, ' btjcansi' lliat i^lavin;^; pa^vj^^^^x '»^ i*aa Some dU^vx- 
• '« Eviil. iires n^ C^"' '-"*"}»" V- '•^^^- 
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rnce with him.' Tho twelfth, he murdered, because, havi 
kilt him a sash, he refuM'd to return it. He murdered a sai 
^itli whom he had a (quarrel about the Spanish name ; and. 
nally, he murdered the mate of the same vessel, because 
mate suspected him of throwing the sailor o\'erboard/' 

Such is the tiewspa}>er account of the career of this inhun 
Spaniard. Who does not wet* p for the '*' ferociousness of uia 
while he reads such narratii'cs ! seventeen murdens by one ra; 
wliat a monster ! but others can boast of havhig killed a 
greater number than this ; and still their narratives are hst 
rd to, with pi'.'asure, tlieir names and their deeds are eulogi2 
and their e.xiunpjes held in admiration ! 

Tho causes or reasons for these seventeen murders, must 
i|nesti(>nal)ly appear to the reader, perfectly inadequate, 
justify the deeds. Let him, then, turn ovt?r the pages oH 
tory, and he will fmd an almost endless catalogue of wi 
which were connwenced by the rulers of nations, on grouj 
as frivolous, as those of the Spaniard. 

How often has ** jealousy as to a woman,"' been made 
prround of war by bloody minded princes ? in several cases, 
Spaniard made war (»n the principle of Dr. M'Leod, '^ for 
dre.'^sini^ or preventing actual injuries inflicted, or about to 
inllicted." It is not certain that ho had ever read the Doct( 
tivf* discourses, but he seems to irave b^en of the opinion wh 
the Doctor has avowed — that *• as to the cquitt/ of the war, 
tie depends on the magnitude of the injury." Accordingly 
killed on«» man for refusing to return, a borrowed ** sash,^ 
Another, for " pursuing him as'a dt^erter;'' another, beca 
ho presumed he was following him; another, ** because 
suspected him of throwing the sailor overboard j''' another, 
a quarrel about the Spanish name ; and another for hav 
" stared at him."^ It would be easy for a man, of this Sp. 
iard's turn of mind, to bring all these cases within the Doctc 
*^ defmilion of defensive warfare ;■' and rulers have of 
been as dexterous as this Spaniard, in finding pretexts for vi 

Tlie first murder "was committed after orisons,^' that is, 
Jcr prayers. In Irke manner many sanguinary battles h; 
been fought. Bat when people hava become so hardened 
so deluded, as to associate ^>ra^f/' and jnurder, nothing but 
vine Providewe can set the bounds to the mischief which tl: 
may do, or to the crimes ihey may commit. Had the Spi 
;T^^d/m hij^ narratlveT'VT^TTjAU.liju^lted tlie circumstance of 
Iranng bceu *' ])urrjued ^^ ^ d<^^^?^?^n"^^*»uxulsLciiii^i^-vx c be 
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natural to irifef , that his education was in the camp, where the 
art of killing is taught by public authority, as a proiessionai 
employment. 



ON THE CELEBRATION OP VICTORIES. 
Kejoice not when thine enemy fallelh,— 



Lest the Lord see it and it displease him. 

There is, perhaps, no point relating to war,, the- discussioa 
of which would be more likely to give offence, than that of cet- 
ebrating victories. For in every nation,. whether Pagan, Ma- 
hometan or Christian, some mode of celebration has been cus- 
tomary ; and the custom has been countenanced by men of 
respectability both in church and state. The modes of cele- 
bration have indeed been various in different ages and difier- 
cnt countries ; but tliere seems to have been a very general 
belief that some mode of exultation and triumph is proper and 
justifiable. 

It is, therefore, needful to assure the reader, that to reproach 
men who have been concerned in celebrations is far from the 
heart of the writer. He has been an actor on such occasions ; 
and from experience he has some knowledge of their nature 
and tendency. He believes tht^t many good men have on 
such occasions, acted without due reflection, and under the 
influence of popular custom, and a belief that the custom was 
commendable. In censuring the custom^ the writer must tes- 
tify against his own former views and practice, as well as the 
views and practice of others. 

Although the custom has been of long standing, its proprie* 
ty should not be taken for granted ; but) like other customs 
and questions relating to war, it should be carefully examined. 
Too long have Christians been in the habit of confiding impli- 
citly in the correctness of traditions received from their fathers;^ 
—many of which were probably derived from Pagan Ancess- 
tors. 

There 'is, moreover, a special reason for an impartial exam- 
ination of this point ; for no other thing perhaps can be named 
which has a more delusive, or a more powerful influence in fa- 
vor of war, than the celebration of victories. They have, in 
this age the same kind of influcuce that the Roman triumphs 
had in former ages 5 they are the fuel of war, the means of li\- 
ipiring men with desperate ambitiou ^.\^^fe\QWi^^s^^v^^^^^-^"i- '^^^ 
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deed, tins cu^tom furnishes a largv proportion of *< the steaK 
which works the eiigiiic.*' Men light to be praised ^ nor will 
tiiey fight on lower ttTin:;. 

The Roman triuinplis are now generally censured as inhii- 
man. But they were once as popular as any mode of celebn> 
tion now is umoii^ Christians. From this fact we may in- 
fer a probability that every mode of celebration wliich is popu- 
lar in the present age, will, in a more improved state of socie- 
f\'', be regarded with as much abhon*euce as we now look back 
on the triumphs of Rome. 

Let it then be seriously asked, in what light are the usua! 
celebrations of victories to be regarded? Whose praises are 
'•elt»brated on such occasions ? Are the offerings usually made 
fo God or to men ? Are they reiigiuus oflcrings, or are they  
irreiijLnous? la the conduct of people on such occasions usual- 
ly such tliut a benevolent God can regard it with coinnlaceo- 
vy t 

Can the kind father of all be pleased to sec a company of 
his children c;xulting in a conquest, which they have obtained 
by the slaughter and misery of thousands of their brethren:— 
Is :i concjiiest obtained at the expense of rivers of huniac 
blood, ami the sufferincrs of on indefinite number of lellow be- j 
ini»s, a projuT oet-asion for festivity, mirth and triumph ? Do J 
we believe that our heavenly Father is ^uch a blood-thirsty be- | 
ni^'-, that he can have cnniplacenrv in .scenes like these \ If we I 
regiird the sarrillces as olieiings to the Lord, may he not just- 
ly address us in the hur^ua'ie ^-^i reproof — *'• Who hath require 
* d f/tift at If our hand f'- — I hate your ft stivals — " vol a hands 
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liut if these celebrations arc not ofl'eripirs to the Lord, to 
wlioin, or tu what are they made ? If th« y are made to men, 
what is the custom better than idolatry or paganism ? 

Agaii. what is the tvndvnvy of such reli-lirations ? Do thev 
ox'ite love and gratitude to the great Pre-strver of n>en ? Do 
they excite tliose tender aflections which the children of God 
sliould exercise towards all their brethren ? Do the}' excite 
and cherish that heavenly charity, which is. *^ long-suffering 
and kind, which envieth not, which vauntetli not itseh', is not 
pulled u}), doth not behave itself unseemly, seekcth not her 
own ;" Are they productive of temperance in all thing^s, and 
that meek and quiet spirit which is in the sight of God of 
gn»fit price ? Let conscience answer these questions, as in the 
pro'^oncQ of h \ni who w ill l^e our judge* 
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If these scones of celebration have not a pious and benevo- 
lent tendency, but the contrary, can they be worthy of at 
Christian people, or be justified on Christian principles? 

There is one view of the subject* which siiould be more dis- 
tinctly considered. The glaring inhumanity implied in such 
celebrations, is enough td fill every reflecting and benevolent 
mind with horror. Great victories are usually obtained by 
great slaughter. The rulers of nations call together armies of 
men, who have not the least ground of complaint against each 
other, and no enmity but what has been excited by the most 
imjustifiable means. These armies are then urged and com- 
manded to shed each otlier's blood. They fight for fame, for 
plunder, or to please their rulers. Thousands fall on each 
:?ide, and tlioufsands more are tortured with wounds. Parents 
are made childless, children fatherless, and wives converted 
into widows. But one of these armies gains a victory, and 
this victory is celebrated with festivity, pomp, parade and tri- 
umph. Can any thing, but the horrors of a field of battle, be 
more revolting to a benevolent mind ! 

Had none fallen but the declared enemies of the victors, tht- 
triumph would be both inhuman and anti-chrislian. AVIiat 
then shall we say, when hundreds of thousands have also been 
slaughtered on the pj^rtof the victorious army; and an indefi- 
nite number ci.n verted into mourners, and filled with anxiety 
and wo ! 

If it he the object of such cehrbrations to divert the attention 
of podpie from the crimes and horrors of war — to prevent all 
soriuus reflection on the subject — to bewilder and int(»xicato 
the minds of the nuiltitiule, and prepare them fnr future hav- 
oc ; it cannot be denied that the means is adapted to the end. 
But is it ])ossihle to believe, that " with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased r^' 

!.et us, for a moment, step aside from the delusive glare oJ' 
public victi)ii(>s ;md celebrations, that we may have a mon-) 
clear and inij^artial view of the subject under considera- 
tion. On the usual principles of war a more private hjitilc 
wa? once fou;iht in our country, between tv/o ccdebrated indi- 
\iduals, ITamihon and Burr. The war was proclaimed hy 
Btirr cm the supposition of ^* actual injmics inflicted, or uho\it 
Y. be inflicted." The battle was fought, and Hamilton fMI. 
T1h» virtory of Burr was obtniiied at tht» expense of Hniini- 
ton's life, and an i»fl*ectii:fT scene of grief and distress to Iii^ 
fuiniJv and fn^Mids, 
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4catli} surrounded with hb afflicted family, the friends of Bur 
had met, at a neighboring hotel, to celebrate the glorious \ic- 
tory — und had conducted as men usually do in celebratmg 
victories obtained in war; is there a man in the United Statn 
worthy of the name of a Christian, a Philanthropist, or a ges- 
tlfuiun, who would not have abhorred such a scene of inhu- 
manity ? 

Ihit if this would have been inhuman, when but one mic 
had fallen, and but one family was bereaved^ — how much more 
inhiiniiin must it be, when thousands have fallen, and tens of 
thoustinds are subjected to ^^ mourning, lamentation and wo!" 

It will probably be said, that celebrations are necessary to 
keep ^alivc martial ardor, and that if they should be discar- 
ded, thf^ spirit of military heroism would soon languish and ex- 
pire. Be it even so ! the sooner it shall die the better. Hap- 
py for the world will be the time, when it shall be both dead 
and hurie€. For what mu»t be the nature of that spirit, which 
requires such inhumanity to nourisli and keep it alive? and 
which will otfer human seicrificee by tliousande, if its ferocious 
exnloit^t r.*ri be celebrated by an inhuman triumph ! 

riiis spirit, in^tteud of being a protection and a blessiugto 
manUind, is the cune. of nations, the mildew of the universe. 
It Masts or rfjnders insecure the fairest earthly prospects of the \ 
luuDiui family; vrd it cost more to feed and suppoit it, than 
would be recjuisiic to keep a regular, pacific free-school, for 
t'veiy ten fauiilies on tht? face of the earth, and to preserve 
j)cacc throtighout the world. 

If the rulers of nations, instead of bestowing their praises on 
this desolating s))irit, and sacrificing the lives and property «f 
I heir sirlnects in its support, would employ their influence and 
inoiins in cultivating the arts, the principles, and the spirit ol 
\ivwii and good will among men, the inhabitants of the worlil 
woiil'l soon exchiim, '"^ behold how good and how pleasant i' j 
U, fur hrcthren to dwell together in unity !" ' 

What mean ibesc s!iowy and these rioisy signs 

t^rptiblic joy, my senses that saluto, 

'J'hat hid iiiy caics disperse, ni\ brows be smooth, 

An<4 u\\ m\ so'.il l>e h»»iiday ? VVlia* means 

'i he cannm's loa'', ihul tears th« shutter'dsky : 

The j lly pfitl, tin. me:ry steeples pour I 

At di in\ «.| I'.i^-lu :il. jtg" liie splemrul sU'fet» 

1 bis d:.zzV.n^liixr.rv  f iestive lijiht 

Kn m pvcrv \vir.d.»v fniiijr^'N^hvrtf'ure Uius laughs^ 

1 ii'.s ii( ur of ^\o^^x\ I 
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Say, hath the African his freedom found ? 
Spite of his shade, at length confess'd a man. 
Nor longer crushed 'becaiise he is not while ? 
This were a jubilee for heaven to -shore. 

But, aVi ! 'tis not. 
For this ambitious night affects the day. 
Sing lopean, lopean sing  

A multitude of eyes at whicli the heart * 

Look'd laughing out upon the day are closM— 
They never more shall look ! illume, illume '< 

The glowing streets ! nor let one window rob 
The general rapture of one beam it owes \ 

This is the event, 
The fair event, to polish'd bosoms dear,\ 
1.1 polish'd life that lights this blaie of joy, 
"For thi^, the cannon's roaring thumps the eaT, 
For this their merry peal the steeples pour. 
For this dun night, her raven line resigns. 
And with thisgalaxy of tapers starrM 
Rivals the pomp of noon ! Hence flows t^e joy 
That calls the city swarms from out their cells^ 
Lautjhs in each eye, and dances in each heart> 
All to the feast, the feast of blood repair. 
The high, the low, old men and prnttling babes, 
You;ig men and maidens, all to grace the feast. 
Light footed trip,-*the^feR»t, the feast of blood *! 
^es— glory, glory, glory, is the word- 
See how it glitters all along the street '! 

Mankind, wild race ! say, are young moons to blame 
That I his demoniac, worse than dogstar madness ! 
^ong ALL yoiu* nations in each age hath foam'd ? 



INCREASE OP CRI5IES AVD CONVtCTSj ACCOIjNTET) FOR, AND 

X RElMlfil>Y PROPOSED. 

"The New- York State Prison, is overflowing with ef)nviqtSi 
he present n^imber is T22, tilthough the prrson wax c'^lcula- 
d for 500. Tiie inspectors of thfe prison, in an address to 
e legislature of Ne^'-York, after btn'ting that the number of 
risonfeirs was so great as to fender {ce^uewt pardons iruUspcyiS' 
^)le, request the legislature to recommend to the general gov- 
linient, the establishment of a colony on the nortU-w^^^ 
iast^of America, at or near ColuTOb\a WvN^x, ^^ "^ ^-a&Jix^^^ 
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IshnitK to Hbich ronvints may be transported. If the general 
)3o\rninitMit slioiilcl «»i)jfit to tliis plan, they recommend, tbai 
the New-York Ifpjislatiuu cstaliiinh such a colony, on the frofr 
fit rs of the state/'— -Rrrorrffr, A'o. 48, ^ou. 20, 1816. 

Ill \iL*w of this extraordinary paragraph, religion and Im- 
jiiMnliy unite? in asking the following ques^tions: — 

First. How may wo rationally account for this increase (fi 
rrlmrs, and ofroiix icts ? 

Svcoml. What opinion should we entertain of the prqjeci 
1'»r m ttlin-jc a n»luny, hy the transportation of criminals ? 

Third. Wliat course can he adopted better than the one 
jToposcd ? 

I'll" i*o;npIjiint of an increase of crimes, and of convicts, ii 
not confined to New- York ; it is so general in our countn', | 
rir.ii it is lime to investigati: the causes, and, if possible, to ap- 
ply some remedy. 

The natural increase of population may, perhaps, account 
for some portion of the evil. The influx of foreigners who 
hnd been inuied to crime, durin«i the wars of tlm'ope, niav ao- 
c«):int for a still greater poi'tion. But may we stop here ? No. 
\rr;!y. What other cause, then, may be assigned ? the encr- 
moiia iucrcase of crimes and con\icts, complained of,. has priii* 
ri»*;iilv occurred within four vears. — Now let it be observed 
\\\\\x \\\\\\\n five years, ourcountry has expended one liundreil, 
piThnj)s one hundred and lifty millions of doUars, in support- 
inti •* n Hchool nfvicr.-^ Is it not probable that this expense, 
considering the opportunity which the scholars hac} to learn, 
v(jMld produce some effects ? can such a number of schokrs, 
: *. \\ere educated in "the business t>f pillage and piracy, robbe- 
ly und murder, under the sanction of public authority, be let 
loosi! upon community ivithout some display of the proficien- 
cy tiiey had made? what better is to be expected of themi, 
n hen ilcprivcd ol'tlie pay they had beeti accustomed to re- 
ceive for such business, than that they should follow their trade 
for private advantage ? by such an education, the habits oi 
men are easily formed ; but, perhaps not "so easily relinquish- 
ed.  Many of tliem on entering the scliool, might be struck 
with h(UTor at the deeds they witnessed; but, by continuing 
in the school, those deeds became familiar and congenial ti5 
their leehngs and habits. Having formed habits of idleness 
and vice, on returning home, many of them would feel an a* 
\ ersion to labor, and would prefer their more recent 'emploj- 
wtmt fur obtaining a&ubsj&^e^^<i^« 
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Many oflhe scliolars had, probably, made considerable ad- 
vances in vice, before they entered the public school; and 
sucli of these, as survived the war, may be supposed to have 
become adepts in the arts of mischief. After having been di> 
banded, they would be very likely to-' show the community, 
that money had not been expended on them, for schooling, 
without effect. Others were young when they entered the 
school, and destitute of fixed habits of virtue ; they would 
readily yield to the instructions to be obtained in such a situa- 
tion; and soon learn to practice the vices, which they were 
taught b}'' precept and example. Some, who had formed 
good habits before they' entered the school, might be slow to 
adopt the vices of the camp ; and a few might hokl fast their 
integrity^ and return to their friends nneontaminated. But ex- 
amples of this class, are very rare.. 

Had there, then, been no other way to account for the in- 
crease of crimes and convicts, but thai of the " school of vicc,'^ 
w« might have rationally accounted for the whole. Had all 
the scholars lived till the school was generally dismissed, and 
had all these been turned out. of employment at once, the 
the number of crimes and convicts wouldj probably, liave filled 
the country with dismay, from Mississippi to Maine. But a 
large number of the scholars died, while obtaining their edu- 
cation, and many are still retained in the school, and will pr©* 
bably end their days in that situation^ It is, however, to be 
observed, that, although crimes may be more frequent in our 
cities, than they were during the war, it does not follow, that 
they are more frequent in the United States, nor that there is 
now a greater number of men who deserve to be confined in 
state prisons. To many, perhaps, the " school of vice,'' was 
a substitute for a state prison; and in this school, they could 
commit felonious deeds of the deepest dye, with impunity. — 
Pillage, pii:acy, robbery and murder, were the arts which they 
were taught, the employments which were assigned them, aud 
the deeds for which they were paid and praised.* It will^ 

•Erasmus, in his letter on war, to the Abbot of St. Berlin says, — 
'* do consider a nion>ent, by what sort of persons it is actually curried 
into execution ; — by a herd .of cut-throats, debauchees, gamesters, 
profligate wretches from the s ews, the meanest and most sordid of 
of mankind, hirclini^ man -killers, to whom a little pay is dearer than 
life. Tliese are your fine fellows in war, who commit the same vil« 
lanies with reward and with glory in the field of baXtlft^ v%^^^^^*^^ '^"''^ 
ciety, they tbrmerly perpetrated a^X V\v^ v^in\ Qi\ >5ci^ ^^v>x;^. 
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pcriiaps, he said, that the acliolars were not taught of aMowed 
to pilia^i*. roh, and murder the people of the United States.^ 
And oil !y s lie has. had hi^n declared enemies by the govern* 
ment ; and that surh acts, when connnittod against declared 
enemies, are of a ditltTcnt nature froni- thribe committed &• 
guiui^t their fellow «:itizens. Of a tUfcrciU nature /— ^In what 
resjR^ct ? is not the evil to the sutfcrers the same in both ca- 
ft<.s: is nut the temper usually displayed the same in both 
(uses ? are not the acts hi both cases contrary to the rule, ^all 
(flings whatsoever ye would that men should do uiito you, do 
ye even the san)e to them ?■' 

All men are brethren, and they arc bound to love oneanother. 
Xor is it in the power of any government on earth, to dissolve 
the relation of brethren, or to absolve its 8ubject4». from their 
ohligiittun to luve their brethren of another tribe or state.— 
r^or is there any man of connnon sense and serious reflection) 
wlio can regiird' such acts of rapine, revenge, and violence, a* 
i\\o pro]n'r fruits of love. And if not, what better excuse can 
Ltt muile fur tlieip, than the deplorable- iniluence of cnstonij by 
\\}»ich irien ure led to call evil goo<1, and good t!\ 11 ? 

i low pa cat a number of the convicts were educated in the 
public school, I know not. Many who were tlias iiwtfu;;ted. 
niay have been concerned in educating others for state pris- 
ons. But, being more expert in mischief thaii their pupiL', 
' they may liave escaped, wliile thoir inexperienced disciples 
h'ue been ensnared and taken. 

S'ccnnd, Our next inquiry is, what views should we enter- 
tain of the project for settling a colony with convicts ? 

As the experiment has been made in other conntries, we 
should consider what has been its elVects. From some articles 

•• Be&idrs ai! ih'.s, cor.siiler what cilmes are coir.milfed iiiuTerthe 
prclence of Vfcar, vliilc ihi* voice of&abUary \aw is compeUed to besi- 
l\:nt amidst the din of arms ; what pJunvUr, what sacrileij^c, whut rava- 
f^cs, wliat oiher iiulcceiii iransuctionsiwhich cannot for shame be eni*« 
merated. Such a taint of men's mt rals cannot but continue its influ- 
ence afier a war is lerminatqd." «* What, do you suppose liie Turks 
think, when tliey hear of Christian fcin^s rag-inj^f against each ot(ier 
with all the ipadness of so many devils let loose ?** 

It is presumed thai it was not the intention of Erasnus to apply his 
description of* fine fw:llows in war" to all who followed that dread* 
fvd occupation ; but that armies in jroneral, have been in a considera- 
ble measure composed of such ipen as he described, truth and candor 
wdl never deny. Nor will they deny, that such wreieiies have often 
been eul'^ff'7.vd as the sayiouvs audvVv^ ^Vov^ <i^U\§lt: country. 
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in the Philanthropist, on transporting convicts to»Botany Bay^ v 
it appears that the utility of the project is very questionable ; 
that it is far from operating favorably, as an example to pre- 
vent the commissions of crimes ; that it has no tendency to 
reform the convicts, and that many of them return to Great 
Britain, " two-fold more the children of hell, than. before/* — 
Indeed, it would be very natural to suppose, that, a colony set- 
tled with such beings, \f^uld be a kind of Jielkupon earth, and 
as little adapted to reform- a .cpnyict, as thCc more popular 
" school of vice." 

Should a coldnyjbe settled by -such ^ men, on the north-v.est 
coast of Americay what great obstacles would tliere be in the 
way of their escape to -the United States, of to other places, 
where they would be equally mischievous ? and what an in- 
fltfence would they have on the minds of the natives, to pre- 
possess them against the christian religion ! 

Should such a settlement be made on the frontiers^of New- 
York, what security would there be that the-^ exiles -would not . 
renew their depredations on society ? who would be willing to 
settle on the adjacent lands ? and would not such a colony be 
very. likely to occasion hostilities with the Indian tribes, if not 
with Great Britain- ? 

If these convicts are to- exist any where on earth, they 
should, unquestionably^ be .placed in ^situations which are, at 
once, favwalile to their reformation, and to the safety of socie- 
ty. Regarding tliem as brethren, we should seek then* good* 
Regarding them as accountable beings, we should seek to 
reform and save them. As many of them have been ruined * 
in the public "school of vige,'^ we; should regard them with 
compassion. 

Moreover, we should regardas-trethren,. our fellow-beings 
of other states and coiMitries, and not wantonly cast on them a 
brood of vipers of our. own raising, or a class^ of beings who 
have, at great expense, been trained to misphief .among our- 
selves. If a parent, l^iy mismanagement, has ruined his chil- 
dren, is it benevolent in hincj to cast the bur4en ef ;dieir vices 
on other people ? 

Third, What possible course can be adopted preferable to 
that of transportation or baiiishmept ;- what can be done with 
convicts when the state prisons are full? or wliat better meth- 
od than exile can be proposed, to prevent the increase. of 
♦•rimes and convicts ? 

The state prisons, as they ate no^ q^qtA^j^X^^-* '^s^^'^'^'^'* 
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iMproveowot in the police of our country. But these tm- 
Ipovemmti BKy proboUy, eapdUe af.beiiig greatly improved, 
«ad of bdnfmiub better Muned to the leibrniation of iJh 
mhi^py ttaaiit*. It ihoold be RP*^ of the study of nattt- 
wen, iunilaoAroputi,«>iid of Chriitiuia, to devise wsp 
mad tatam, adopted to leAHrm the Tigious. If more suitb 
priM»a are neewiilj tbqr e*B be jcovidcd ; aiiJ probu%, 
more ibouU be ptovidMl F<» crdMfltog ccmvicta togetbwia 
huge oumbeiSf tendi to prerent nAn Uiim promote refor- 

It u not, however, conpa^ile with D^ prdtent objeci,noi 
caalpretend totttavafoinlB JolbtBntiaB, to give a deiAiled 
account ofwhatnnj and ought U he done, fur the refurma- 
tktn of Mich crimifiab. But all that can be dooe, should be 
don^ by kind tfeadoent, good iMtraoiiaii, aiid benevolent 
cXBiaple. Hanfa and baUgntjr treatment of convicts, h Jike 
bar*^ and baugbty preaching to umma in general. It mny, 
for a tiuie, excite terror, Im it ultimately hardens tlie heaxt. 
Coniicts as well^ other ue% an more Likely to be rirmm 
than driveit to Tubmiatim. 

Trait «port8liou has no tendency to diminish the niiniher of 
uitlicr urtines or convim. Crimea are crimes, in whatever 
jiart of the world thpy may be committed: and convicUAte 
iXQvicts. iifivr transport niion as well as bei'.jre. If this mode 
would diiDiiii&h the evils among ourselves, it itouM Ik by mvi- 
liplying tliem iu other places. But methods may be adopteil, 
which would tend, not only to prevent on iiici-ease of i^aiivic;ts, 
but to dimiiii-th the present number. Let as great liberaliiy 
Ite shown by the gavernment and the people, lor the aupporc 
of schools of virtue and peace, as they hovt.' shonn in suppor- 
ting schools of vice and war, and they will suuu find u surpri- 
sing change in the state of pubUc morels. And they oitgln 
tertaiwiy to be as ready to pay money for scliools of rL-forma- 
tion, as for schools of depravity, 

Klen, who loet their ntoraU and their disposition to earn a 
jpu^istetice in useful occupation, by being sent to thr; " school 
'ofvic^," have as strong claims on the government and on the 
comnmnity, cs those who became cripples or invalids. Not, 
indeed, because crime and decrepitude are of the same na^ 
ture — for they are not ; but because, both the convict and the 
invalid were reaSy infuredby bein^' itent to such a school :— 
or if you please to say, that the invalid vos injured in the; 
.^pnice of his covntry, you ipay say iii« siisna (& -ivt <yMKvjLV 
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And surely it ought not to be regarded . as a more serious 
injiury for a man to be deprived of a leg or an arm, than to be 
deprived of a sense of moral obligations^ or of regular habits 
of industry. 

In whatever manner a man has been really injured by the 
measures of government, he has a claim, on public compassion. 
Let then a suitable portion of public property be devoted to 
the purpose of providing, in the best manner, for the refor- 
mation of convicts, and of others,, who have been injured in 
the " school of vice." Thus the number of those already on 
the list will be annually decreasing, by death or reformation, 
and probably by both. The property thus devoted, if judi- 
ciously managed, ^ill iterate both as a '^ sinking fund^^ and a 
'^ saving hanh^^ 

But a still greater portion of property should be devoted to 
the rising generation^ in training them up in habits of virtue, 
industry and peace, ib prevent their becoming successors to 
the present ckiss of convicts and ruined men. 

We will first suppose the expense and. waste of tlie late war 
to be one hundred millions of dollars. Now let it be asked — 
Had this enormous sum been judiciously impropriated for the 
support of schools of virtue^ useful knowledge and industry, 
v/ould there have been such -ground for the present com- 
plaints of an increase of crimes and- convicts ? It is no pre- 
sumption to say — there would not^ ^. 

Let it be further supposed, that, at the commencement of 
tlie late war, there were, in the United States, three millions 
of children, and young people, who were capable of profiting 
ifi schools of virtue and peace, and- that these were divided • 
into classes of tliirty scholars cnclu Tiiis would have made 
a hundred thousand schools ; and tlie hundred millions oi 
dollars would have paid a hundred thousand instructors for 
three years, at the rate of one thousand dollars each for that 
term of time, or ^'333 1-3 annually. 

This comj)ciJsation would, indeed, have been small, com-r 
j)ared with what is given to iiistruetors in the " school of vice,'' 
Mid iu soin^ parts, of the country it would have been very iu- 
iKlequate; but oji an average throughthe United States i^ 
tiugljt have been siiillcierjt. If not it Avould have lieen easy to 
remedy the defect by diminishing the yumbor of instructors, 
and assigning to cacli a gi'eater number of scholars. 

Had a plartoftliis bwievolcnt chavueV^t \^fe^\\ ^^c<^\ft^-> "^^7 
s^oiit} of the ^'school oi'\ice^^ x(\vxX ^ i^NWssyv?^ \vkS\N^^^^^ ' 
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might have had on the morals ofour country f Meu are as car 
palilc of Ikmug: iK'nefitrd by a virtuous education^ as of hesn 
mined by a vicious one. The present depravity of the uft- 
tions of Christendom, is more to be ascribed to the ueglect oS 
virtuous eilucation, and the influence of sanguinary schools 
and customs, than to any other causes whatever. , 

It may be said, that according to the calculation for a hua- 
drtnl thousand schools of virtue, the hundred millions of dollars 
wouhl have been expended on the youtii, and nothmg left to 
provide for the reformation of convicts. 

To this it may be replied, — that probably the expense and 
waste of property by the war, was enough more than the hun- 
dred millions of dollars, to make the most ample provision for 
convicts, and for those who still live by pillage, piracy, and 
robbtry. But if not enough, you may add to the overplus of 
the hundred millions in the late war, what has since been ex- 
pended in preparing for another. Then you will probably have 
a sum suflicieiit to give every convict such a pension that he 
can afford to give up his trade, and retire from business. And 
it may be submitted to the reader^s reflection, whether it 
would not be as rational, as christian, and as well for the coun- 
try, to expend the public revenue in hiring thieves, robber* 
and pirati's to renoimce their employments, as in preparing 
others to follow thoir dreadful example. 

Had tiie property and the time which have been wasted iii 
Christendom within a centur}', for the support of sapguinar>* 
customs and schools of depravity, been wisely appropriately 
for meliorating the condition, and improving the character of 
the liiuiian family, the world at this period might have been a 
paradise, compared with its present situation. But, while the 
rul(*rs of Christendoin haA'e pretended to favor the interests of 
virtue and religion, they have expended the treasures and the 
blood of their subjects in supporting schools and customs^, 
which tended to defeat the very design of Christianity, and tor . 
render abortive evtrv tflbrt for the reformation of mankind. — 
Considering the imnicnse sums which have been expended foF 
schools ofdepraviry, and how populai' the savage exploits of 
war have been ; instead of having any reason to wonder thai 
there are so many thieves and robber^y pirates and murderers, 
we have reason loibc tliankful that the number is not greater 
bv ten to one. 

ShiiM then the rulers ofOhristian nations bo ajiy longer en- 
f'ourng'od in snnpor ting a custom ns\v\v\v vvi\A«\vx^ i^ A\%ivt .te?r». 
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pective countries with, critnes and malefactors, and which 
makes such a wanton and i^nmense sacrifice of property, hap- 
piness and, life ? Shall not all who wish to he regarded as 
Christians, or as men of virtue and humanity, cordially unite, 
to encourage rulers, to abolish the "-school of vice," and to 
make a fair experiment of the goiver,. the tendency, and the 
value oCChristian education? "^ 

It not only may be expected, but,, in fact,, it is expected,., 
that the habits and characters, of men will be,, in a great de- 
gree influenced and formed by their education, their pursuits, 
and their mode of obtaining a subsistence. Accordingly, we 
tiio not expect to see the mild, benign, and forbearing virtues 
of the gospel, in those who have been, educated in hostile 
Gamps, or in ships, of war ; nor do we expect to see the, fero- 
cious, revengeful and bloodthirsty ambition of the warrior, in 
those who have been educated as Quakers or Moravians. — 
There may be exception^, in both cases, but they are excep- 
tions to a general rule — and so uncommon, that they excite 
"vyon.der when they occur. Let a pacific education become 
popular, thocough and universal, and the nations will learn 
Nviir no mori\ When the fountain U dried up, the streams 
"wiU cease to flow 5 when governments shall have done au- 
thorizing rapme and murder by their own laws and examples,^ 
crimes will be less frequent, and convicts less numerous.* 



^ CAUS5.S OP WAS, BY ERASMUS. 

«*It is a truth lo be lamented, rather than denied, that if any ore 
exumities the matter carefully and laithfuUv, he will find almost all 
the wars of Christiana tu have originated c\Uier in fully or in wicked- 
ness. 

«.♦ Fli'it in folly } as for iustancc, young* men, born to rule, totally 
unacquainted with themselves and the world about them, have been 
inflamed, with the love of martial glory, by the bad examples of their 
forefathers, and the silly stories of heroes, as they are caUled, in which 
foolish writers have trumpeted the fame of foohsh princes. Our Ili- 
ad, or history of war, like Homer*s Iliad, contains, as Horace says, 
iu>thin^ but a history ot tlie wratli of silly kings, and of people as silly 
as they. 



* Since this article was prepared for the press, I have seen in a 
newspaper, an account of a discussion in.a Legislature, in which one 
of >he parties imputed the increase of crimes and convicts to the ex.- 
istence of Penitentiaries or state prisons. Tt\e\MJ^K\^ >«>J\^^^\vv^'s^» 
5rhic!i of the modes of accounUng for W.eat ^\\\<\a 'Cwi^.^'sX'"-'^^^'^"^' 
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** Next, as I said, our wars arise from wickedness. They are km£^ 
who go to war for no other reason, tlian that ttteymay with greater ease 
estabTish despotic auihorlty over their own subjects at home. For in 
a time of peace, the power of parliaments, tlie dignity of magistrates, 
the vigor of he laws, are great impediments to a.pnnce who wishes 
to exercise arbitrary powei^ But when once a war is undertaken, the 
chief management devolves to a few, who call themselves ministeri 
of executive government ; and.!|Fho,for (he general safety, assume 
the privilege of conducting everything acoordmg to their own hu- 
mor, demanding imlimited conndence from the people, and the pro- 
foundest secrecy. These persons, in such a conjecture, wh« are the 
;)rince's favorites, are aU exalted to places of honor and profit ; and 
those whom the prince dislikes are turned oil' and neglected, as for- 
ming a dangerous opposition. 

« Now is the time for. raising as much money as their hearts can 
wish. In short, now.is the time when they leel, that they are mon- 
archs not in name only, but in very deed and^ruUi, monarchs with a 
vengeance. Inthe mjean time, the leaders play into one another's 
hands, till they have eaten up the people, root and branch.^ 

Such views of.the causes of war, were written by Erasmus, about 
three hundred years^ago. Hud he lived from that day to this, he 
would probably, have 8een no reason for altering his opinion. Is it not 
then desirable, that people, in general, should be better informed on 
this subject; that they should understand the nature of these moral 
volcanoos, and the true causes of their frequent eruptions, that the 
proper remedies may be applied ? 

I.ct writers cease to trumpet the praises of <' foolish princes** and 
wicked men, who have sacrificed the blood and hapjiiness of their 
felli) w beings on the altars of their imgodly ambition ; or, rather, 
let the characters and conduct of such inhuman monsters, be exhibit- 
ed in its true light, then few will be disposed to follow their destruc- 
tive <ix.implcs. 

But as long as writers shall be so '< foolish" as to applaud men for 
mischief, and the people love to have it so ; as long as they can glo(^ 
in tlie sanguinary deeds of their ancestors, and rehearse, with dt light, 
the worse than * silly stories of heroes,' a<) the most abandoned mur- 
deixirs arc often called ! so long* we may expect that the earth will be 
filled with violence and war, and that christian nations will have 
« blood to drink' as a recompense for their folly in praising tlie de- 
stroyers of mankind. 



APPLICATION OF MR. WILLIAM TITT's ANSWER TO THE PROPOSI- 
TION FOR A GRADUAL ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
In the course of the debates in the British Hous<^ of C«)mmons, on 
the motion for abolishing the slave trade, a proposition was made for 
a * gradual abolition ' In support of tliis proposition, various argu* 
ments were advanced by genllemen who admitted the trade to be a 
morn} evil 
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i^. '* Mr. Pitt rejaiced that the debate had taken a torn which contrac- 
p^ ted the question into narrow limits. The matter then in dispute was 
^ Ttierely as to the time at which the abolition should take place; 
^g He reasoned thus :— 

^ * Why ou^ht it to be abolished at all ? Becaase it is an incurable 
gg injustice-^a moral evil. How much stronger then, is the argument 
P , for immediate, than (gradual, abolition ! If on the-ground of a moral 
^ evil it is to be abolished at last, why ought it not now I Why is in- 
f ^ justice to "be suffered to remain for a single 4iour ? 
f ^ * I w'Jl now notice the objection, that other nations would not give 
^^ -up the lUave trade if we ^rre to renounce it. If the trade is stained 
^ but by a ti^ousandth part of the criminalty charged upon it, the House 
«, ought immerliately to vote its abolition. This miserable argument if 
]>ersevered in, would be art eternal bar to the annihilation of the evil. 
How i« it ever to be eradicated if every nation is thus prudently to 
-wait till the concurrence of all the world shall be obtained ? 

* How much -more justly will other nations say. Great Britain, free 
as she is, just -and howorHble as she is, not only has not abolished, but 
lias refused to afcoli«h the slave trade. She has investigated it well.— 
Her Senate has delibc^'aled upon it. It is plain then, that she sees no 

-evil in it. Willi this ui\Tfumeift we should furnish the other nations 
of Europe, if we were again to refuse to put an end to this cruel traf- 
iic. 

* Already we have suflered one year to pass away ; and now when 
the question is renewed, not only has this wretchcol argument been 
revived, hut a proposition is made for the gradual abolition of the 
trade, 1 know, indeed, the Jifliculty of reforming long established 
abuses ; but in the present case, by proposing some othcr^eriod than 
the present, by prescribing^ome condition, by waiting forborne con* 
tingency, perhaps, till we have obtained the concurreircc of Europe, 
A concurreiice wl.ich I believe, never yet took place at the commence- 
ment of any one improvement in policy or morals. I fVar liiut this 
'Hiost enormous evil will never be redressed. Is it not folly to wait 
lor the stream to run down before \vc cross the bed of its channel ? — 
Alas ! we might wait for ever. The river will still flow on. We 
shall be no nearer the object we have in View, so long as the step, 
which alone can1)ringus to it, is not taken.* 

Such was the reasoning of Mr. Pitt against the plan for a * grfdual 
abolition' of the slave trade. Let it then be applied for the mimedi • 
ale abolition of w.'«r. , 

Is not war as clearly a * moral evil* as the slave trade ? Can it exist 
but by injustice, wickedness and-mnrder ? If net, why should it be 
tolerated fur a single day ? Is it not the duty of every man to do all he 
can for the immediate' destruction of a monster, which has its very 
cx'stnnce in sin aird wliich lives on human sacrifices ? 

Gwvernmt:nts in- dealing with pirates, robbers and incendiaries, nev- 
er think of proposing to these culprits a graduiil abolition of their 
abominable trades. Nor bliould rulers be less prcmpt in abolishirg 
their own vicious c'ustcms than they wish suKjecis to be in kbolisliinj^ 
1 heirs. To propose a 'gradual abolition' of war "wcnvvW. W »i.^ *^%'&.vxn^ -. 
or indeed tlic same th'ng ab lo pvopcae ^ ^vaC^vl^ ^\iN\<\vv'^ ^*^ xv^*^ 
t/ctv plrucy, rafjioc, iji:d human buVcViev^. 
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The in^eat objection againat an immediate abolition of ibe alaw 
trade, was, th\t other nationa would not give it up if Great Britih 
•• fthould renounce it " A similar objection is now made againit ibi 
abolition of war. But why may not a fcangof thieTes or robbers miki 
the same plea, and refuse to give up their disgraceful occupation til 
all of the same tnule shall be agreed for iu abolition > 

Let it. however, be remembered, that Great Britain did aboCd 
the sUve-trade, beii>ir it was known that any other nation of Eunp 
would tollow the example. What have been the consequences}- 
One fT^tvernmrfit after another has had its eves opened, and given o] 
•he trfcde j S'-d ihere is now a great probability that every govun 
mcni in Europe will soon set its face against this evil. Had ourgor« 
orr.ment and ihat nf Great Britain done no more than to decite i 
■* gradual abiliiion ;** it is probable that the slave trade, with aD it 
I'.orrnrs, would have been popular at the4>re8pnt time. 

Such is the natural cnur«e cf events. As soon as wre can be certui 

tlut lire nation is tully determined to abolish war i we may be nH 

*': at others will foU.iw the example. Let those who ibrmed th 

* sri>ty l.ragtie/' hut adhere tn its principles, and all the nations 4 

>:<^?p? vr\\\ aband'.^r the sivagfc custom. 
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^ 1. 1. lirr.an insiituiions are stamped wi-.h irtiperfection ; and thf 
1 1>* I't'tl.o u are cap?»ble olbeincr imjirovod by time and experience 
C'"»r.A «!fTi«v ♦ho circtims'arce* iiniltrr wliich the Massachusetts Peart 
Si'cir'y i»r»^^"ip;»tpd, the smallness of it, funds, and the pnwcrf»il pre* 
p- ><o>Ni-^::> It Ivid t.^ cnc-.uinter, it was not to be exjierted that the 
ti St Ui-p'irr oi'its nrticcrs, mpo\jM contain a rir.t of facts either very 
numiTi'i's, «i;-.'i" vlM.cr inieri'^ling. Such an insttttttion, like a chila 
i:i is i". farcy, i^ quires Tnue to proxy up and c^>mc to maturity. Iti 
i'.TsX (ii'irls V i"il naturally be fceble, and often display tlie want o\ 
ili:.? \^=i.ilnin '.>h'ch experience alone can p^ive. 

S«me i^.c<^^^; iv.orr^ appears to have rrsulted frorm the want of a 
1 r.Mi;t(l sy^tini i«* . -v-^hii-in ; a«d a consequent dehiy of distributing 
I \'.l>irati.MW rc-onV'np: •.-» the directions of ibe board. 

f>rfM^l;t^n- v|,e Circ'il; r Letter, the distribution of pitmphlets wis 
rJ a tliio vo rt rent, that Vr'lc iufnrmalion of their effect could be eTt^ 
pent:! !i' ;h;* tim-. Siill, «< met!iinjr h:)sbeen done in the course c^ 
tbr \e:ir : s« mo *nipri's^ii;ii has bcen-m:>ile. ard effects produced ; and 
:? nie it,forn\ation bus been received favorable to tl.e cbj«cts of ilie so» 
r.vty. 

Two thousand and five humli-ed cop"es of a Circi.lar Letter were 
printeil. ar.d the g^iputer part of them have been distributed in the 
"^•nitrd St:.ies. Snnip c<^n-es have been sent to Eur< pe, and some to 
the ft ipl burlnjr British Province*. 

.An erlitinn of Mr> thonsartd copies of tie Sermon on W:tr, bv xUt 
Vvr. Mr -Chani^n^^, has \)een \jv\nMiO. AVxXi^ t-j^Xj^v^^e oi' the soc'rety. 
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In refunding the half of the annual subscription, it was the aim oi 
'•^e commitiee to furnish each member with tA^o copies of the Ser- 
mon on War, one copy of a Solemn Review of the Custom of War, 
iftnd three numbers of the Friend of Peace, including what had been 
sreceived by many of the members, of No. 4. The six pamrphlets at 
U^e wholesale price, amounted precisely to the half dohar to be re^ 
funded. 

'In<;ompIiance with the vote of the board, the Committee have sent 
to the several CoUeges in New-England, thirty-eight complete sets ot 
all the publications which have been circulated by the society, namely, 
the Circular Letter, the Solemn Review, six numbers of the Friend of 
Feace and the Sermon on War. One set was assigned to each Col- 
lege Library, and one to each literary society in the several Colleges, 
«« knawn to have a Library." 

A set of all the publications, except the Circular Letter, has been 
presented to the -several gentlemen wlio had contributed to the funds 
of the society, without becoming members ; but they are gentlemen 
"whom the society would gladly acknowledge as members, -should i* 
be their pleasure to give their names for that purpose. 

In Addition to what' has been done by distributing the Sermon on 
War, gratuitously, some copies of the Solemn Review, and of the 
Friend of Peace have been sent to members, as agents ; and a few to 
gentlemen of reputation and influence, in distant places, for the pur- 
pose of procuring additional subscribers, and exciting attention to the 
objects of the society. 

The following is intended as a correct statement of the distribu- 
tions which have been made, including tlie distributieti to the mem- 
bers of the society ; 

Of tlie Circular Letter, . - - • 2260 

— Solemn Review, - - - - - 232 

— different Numbers of the Friend oT Peace, - - 935 

— Sermon on War, - - , - - 1403 



In all, 482C 

There is now in the hands of the Executive Committee : 

Of the Circular Letter, - - .. . 240 

— — Sermon on War, - - -  - 5P0 

The copieS'Scnt to agents for procuring subscribers, will, doubtUsSi 
*t»e returned, or, instead of them, the names of subscrihers to the 8T)Cj 
cty. Several names have already been reported, which were pro- 
cured by copies tlius distributed. 

That impressions have been made, and effects produced, f;ivpra- 
ble to the objects of the sobiety, may appear from the following 
facts :-;^ 

The Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers haT<?, 
by vole, and by an interesting address to the public, approved ihe ob- 
.ject of the society, and iTcommended, ** that tht menibei's of tijis 
Convention become members of the society ; wid that th( y severally 
use their influence to induce elTiers to become members, audr lo pvc - 
mote tlie formation of AuxiKary Peace Societ^'v^^ v^ NV^vt xe^^v^oc.s^- 
viciulties," 
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The General Association of Mafsacliiisetts Proper, in a PAStora! | 
Address to the churches, have spoken of Peace Societies^ in language I 
siiHicicnlly respectful. These are the words of the Address:— 
*' $)hould Peace societies be extended, Ihey will be handmaids, or 
rather guardian Bngeis, to other benevolent institutions « No means 
seems so likely to produce universal peace, fts the in'fluence of such 
«>c»eties,'* 

 The iinited testimony of two such respectable bocies of the Minis- 
ters c.f religion, communicated to the churches, must naturally make 
a powerful impression and lead many to reflect. 

Since the formation of the society, more than one hundred and thi'r* 
ty respectable members hare been added. The present number of 
members, already reported, is one hundred and seventy-three, of 
which more than fifty are ministers of relis^ion ; and a considerable 
number are Laymen ol high standing, and who would be an honor to 
any society. 

Had no other facts come to our knowledge, those which have been 
mentioned might well encourage the heart of every friend of peace.— ^ 
13nt information has been received from different sections of the Uni- 
ted States, and from foreign countries, which affords still further 
ground for rejoicing in hope. For it clearly appears that the womfer 
wrrkipg G<:d has been exciting his children, in various parts of the 
worlo, to rrfiect on the barbarous and antichristian character of vrar, 
:<n(l to exert themselves for the abolition of this tremendous scourge 
of man. 

Information has been received, that the Peace Society' in Nexr- 
York is in a growing state ; that a Peace Society has been f(»rmtd in 
Ohio ; and that the principles of peace are rapidly gaining ground ia 
different parts of the country. 

Nor is it in America alone that the God of peace has been opening 
the eyes of his children, on this interesting subject. Even prior to the 
formatir n of our society, he had shown that the hearts of kings and 
emperoi-fi wei-e in his hand, by exciting three powerful sovereigns to 
unite, irv a holy :!eag>4ic. Four other powers have since been added, 
and no->Y» seven of theEurppean governments have bound themselves 
by a solemn- covenant, to make the precepts of the gos|)el their guide, 
both in. governing their respective subjects, and in their treatment of 
each other- And the, preservation of peace is the avevred object of 
the alliance. 

In Great BriUln, iklso, the eyes of many have been opened. A so- 
ciety for the abolition of war has been founded « and the subject of 
wnr has been discussed with gre&t freedom ai.d ability. 

It has also been reccnlly announced, that the .Prince Regent has 
sig»'ificd to the allied sovereigns, that although the form of th*^. British 
const 'tution prevents his signing the treaty, called the Holy League, 
yet they ** have his entire concurrence in the principles they expres- 
sed, :>ud ii» the (Ice IftTjit ion Ihey have made." 

/.dmitting the possibility, and even the probjihillty, that tlie alii- 
ar.ce for the prrsej yrition of peace will be violated, and that tl.eie w»ll 
again be wars in Eun.pe prior to the happy day, when rations .--haM 
♦earn war no more,— still the Holy League may be of vast advantage. 
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. t Is calculated to call the attention of people, of all classes, to the 
■=^'.e8tructive charact'er of war. It opens a cloot* for a free discussion of 
'*9-.8 nature and principles, both from the pulpit and the press. Of 

iourse^ the number of the friends cjf peace will be continually increa- 
*4ng, till their comMned ihfluence shall put an end -to the game of 
^ loud. 
IB Intelligenee of all the forej^oingi facts -has been received since the 

rigin ol the Massachusetts l^eace Society ; and there are still other 
Mcls which demand our notice. In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
iafe\y York, Pennsylvania and Maryland, the leading characters in the 

ociety of Friends have displajed a benevolent and persevering spirit, 
7fy circulating extensively, publications in favor of peace, without any 

•arlial regard to the denomination froi^L which they originated. They 
^ejoice in the existence of Peace Societies among Christians of other 
alenom: nations ; and they have- both the ability and the disposition to 
».fibrd important aid. 

It shou!(d be added, thttt in the course of the past year, a surprising 
number of benevolent institutions have been founded, of various names 
•nd for various purposes. £ach of which may be regarded as an 
auxiliary to Peace Societies, and Peace Societies as auxiliaries to each 
if them. 

It may now be asked, what iftstifution-was ever founded for a nobler 
object, than the abolition of war and the preservation of peace f If by 
lifHising the peaceful principles and spirit of the gospel we effect the 
k.bol it ion of war, we abolish the * school oi vice' and depravity, and 
establish in its room the school of Christian virtue and benevoh nee ; 
mre dry Ufjr the sources of desolating ambition, and open a new channel 
or the display of heroism, and the attainment of glory ; nay, we 
»btsruct the road to perdition, and lay open and illuminate the path of 
ifc. 

We may further ask, what institution, which had the custom of 
.j^s, the habits of education^ the itmbition of the aspiring and the 
Prejudices of a world to encrmnter, was ever blessed with brighter 
» rospects of success, at its first anniversary, than the Massachusetts 
^eacc Sr>ciety ? When this society was formed, with what a gloom 
ft^as it surrounded ! except when it looked up to the Father of lights, 
«* into the gospel of his Son. Those who first conversed on the sub- 
(:!fci> hardly ktiew whororit would be proper to consult or where to 
'^ok for a sufficient number of members to be called a society. Not a 
pliable had reached our country respecting the pacific League of the 
I'irce sovereigns ; and nothing perhaps, was more remote from ex- 
pectation than such a phenomenon. It was indeed, a iormidable ob- 
action in the minds of many against joining the society, that nothing 
't the kind was kn'.iwn to exist in Europe. But now this objection 
K obviated { the gloom which accompanied, the dawn is dispelled, 
^ncithe Sum of Psaob is above the horizon. It may be occasionally 
'eclipsed, or its light may be partially obstructed by intervening 
-limils ; yet it will pursue its course^ till it shall shine with meridian 
splendor. 

It is also a fact which demands our gratitude, that notwithstanding 
:)ie -general pri-posses^ion, that wars are as inexvVxvV>\fc wk ^as^iv^s^^'^^^ 
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and tcinpests, and that aii effort to abolish them woulil b3 both upe* 
less and dan;>erous, and little lessUian fi^blin;^ ngainst the Almighty ; 
yet these prepossessions have been gradually svibsiding, or at least 
tliey have not been suffered to display themselves in acts, of hostility 
against the society. Some thmgi have indeed been wriilen, from a 
iiiisappreheiision of the objects or the sociely, hut muc!) less than 
might naUiralJy have been anticipated, and probably very little, com- 
pared vridi what would have appeared, had the writers been met with 
intemperate replies. 

The friends of peace have no need to adopt a course ot angry alter- 
cation in defence of their principles. Candid appeals to the under* 
standing, the conscience and the heart, are much better adapted lo 
advance the cause of peace. Strong prepossessions are not to be 
instantaneously removed ; nor by otner tlian friendly and. peaceable 
means. Harshness and asperity are much more likely to hs. and in- 
crease prejudices, than to eradicate tlierja. Besides, in pleading the 
cause of peace, it would be very indecorous and inconsistent to in- 
duige any other than a pacific spirit. Soft words turn aw.iy xrravh ; 
they also open the ears and conciliate the affections of reasonable and 
reflecting men.  

It is however, much to the honor of those of our fellow citizens, 
who hiive doubled the utility of Peace Societies, that they hax'e so 
♦yfincrally adopted the principle of Gamaliel, and let, us alone, till it 
-lii'uld appear whether this counsel and this work were of men or of 
Cod And wc may devoutly hope that they wi!l not much longer be 
kept in srHipense on* a qjucslion of such importance to themselves, to 
us .".ii;! loUie world. 

Chri^*.iat\s have long been in the habit of commemorating at thif 
season ot the year, the birth of th.e PitiNCE of Peace. It is now 
eighteen hundred and sixteen years since the anthem of Angels was 
heard by the Shepherds. of Bethlehem — * Glory to God in the highest; 
and on earth peace ; goed will towards men.' It was at this season 
of the last year tliat the Emperor Alex-mder proclaimed in Russia, 
the pacific Alliance. In the same month the Peace Society was for-, 
medio Ohio. At this season of the last year, the Massachusetts 
Peace Society had its origin. The avowed object in all these recent 
institutions is, to carry into efiect the grand and benignant purpose of 
God, in sending his Son as the Prince of Teace. 

Thus said the benevolent Messiah — « The Son of man came nqtto 
destroy men's lives but to save them.* His doctrines, his precepts, 
his prohibitions, his examples and his prayers v^ere all adapted to 
such a heavenly purpose. In subserviency to this purpose our society 
%vas formed. To this end all its operations should be directed. And 
what can be more an mating than the thought of being workers to- 
gether wi'h God, for 'the redemption of our race from the oppressions, 
the crimes and the miseries of war ; and for the establishment of 
peace and good will in a world of intelligent beings for whom the 
Saviour died, and who have ibr ages been in the habit of destroying 
one another, and of glorying in their shame. 

From divine prophecies, and from what God has. already done, w«. 
may derive hope and animation. But let us never indulge the thought^ 
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tJiat those predictions which ipvolve the agency of men will be accom- 
plished without that agency. Having put our hands to the plough, 
let us never look back. Having enlisted as soldiers of the Pnnce of 
Peace, let us quit ourselves like men. With our minds deeply im- 
pressed with uie bloody and- revengeful character of w.ar, and its 
contrariety to the spirit of our religion, let us resolve in the language 
of Mr. Wilberforqe," never, nev^r will we desist till we have wiped 
s^way this scandal from the Christian name"* 

The first Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 1*eace Society was. 
held in Boston at the Chauncey Place, December 26, 1816 i and the 
^bove Report was read« accepted, and ordered- to be printed. 



OFFICERS ELECTED FOR THE ENSUING YEA|t. 

His Hon. Wm. Phillips, President. 

Hon. Thomas Dawes, Vice Presidient. 

Elisha Ticknor,,Esq Treasurer. 

Rev. T. M. Harris, D. D. Recording Secretary. 

Rev. Noah. Worcester, Corresponding Secietaiy. . 

Trustees. 

Rev. John Foster XX. D. Rev. Daniel .Sharp 

Rev. Abiel Holmes D. D. John Kcnrick, Esq, 

Erofcssor Levi Hedge \YjlUiam Wells, Esq. 



OFFICERS APPOINTED BY THE BOARD FOR 1817. 

Counsellors of the Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. John Foster D. D. Rev. Joseph M*Kpan L. L. D^ 

Rev. Jonathan Homer Rev. W. E. Channing. 

Rev. Henry Ware D.. D. 



it On the day of the Annual Meeting a letter was received from the 
Hon. Samuel Freeman, of PortUmd, announcing the pleasing intelli- 
gence that printed ProposaU for a .Peace Society in Cumberland. 
County, were in circulation, and that several Ministers of religion and 
other respectable characters had already given their names. 

.'. letter has also been rec(2ntly received from England, dated the 
4th Oct. 1816. announcing that two Peace Societies had been formed 
in London ; :hat ru rbb editions of the «• Solemn Rc%'iew of the 
Custom of War," hud already been published ; that application had 
been made for a pourth ; that various other pamphlets on the sub* 
ject were in circulation ; some new ones about to be printed ; and 
that considerable attention h»d been excited among Christians oidif- 
l^rent denoaunatji9iis«. 
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Executive Committee, 



Rev N Worcester 
Rev J Foster D D 
Rev Ezra Kipley D D 
Rev Elijah Ptfiih D tX 



Rev John Pierce 
Hon Samuel Haven^ 
John Tappan M^q 



MKMBER9 OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY ARRANGI 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER IN EACH TOWN'. 



Boston — 55. 
John Anderson 
Caleb Bingham 
Jospph Baser 
j W Burdit 
Amos Bovnton 
J P Blanrhnrd 
Charles BuUard 
Rev \V E Channing 
Jacob A Cummings 
Charles Cleavelund 
Hon Thomas Dawes 
jo! in Drew 
Hon Julin DiLvis 
Bcnj-im-n Dearborn Esq 
John KUiot 

Rev J;imes Freeman D D 
Rev N L Frothingham 
John GrcMT 
Rev J Hun'tngton 
Henry Homes 
O J Hnincr 
Hcniy Hiil Esq 
David H ile 
Rev C Lowell 
Dcucon James Morrill 
Deacon Samuel i\|ui^ 
Colonel Joseph May 
Hon Is'iac Parker 
Samiirl Parkman Esq 
Rev F Parkman 
William Parsons Esq 
W Phillips Lt Governor 
Rev Thomas Paul 
Dr Isaac Rand 
N P Russell 
Benjumin Rich 
W.liiam Ropps 
*C'' Daniel Sharp 



Rev Isaac Smith 

Samuel Salisbury jun 
Joseph Sewall Esq 
E Ticknor Esq 
John Tappun Esq 
I'Cwis Tappan 
Edtvarl Tuckerman \iin - 
Peter G Thacher E«4 
Rev S C Thaclier 
Isuiah Thomas jun 
Thames Vose 
Rev Hcnrv Wai«e 
William Wells Rsq 
Tiiomas Wallcut 
James White 
Redford Webster Esq 
Doacm S H W alley 

Cambridge — 1 8 
Caleb Gannet Esq 
Rev T R Ganneit 
Samuel Culler 
Rufus Davenport 
William Fisk 
Piof'eisor Li vi Hedge 
W Hillard Esq 
Rev Abiel Holmes D D 
Riitus tiemmenway 
John Hayden 

Rev J T Kirkland Pi-esident 
Rev J M'Kean Professor 
Henry Messenger 
Jonas Underwood 
Rev H Ware Professor 
John Walton 
John Wheeler 
Dr John Williams 

Salem — 1$, 
Rev J E Abbot 
Rev. Lucius Bolle%~ -• 
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Abiel Chandler 
jobri Dabney Esq 
E G Dabney 
Rev Brown Emerson 
Will'um Gibbs 
J W Gibbs 
John Jenks 
Eliphulet Kimball 
Jarres R'mjj • 
T li Lawrence 
"Rev J I'rince O D 
Ichabod TnckeT 
Kev S Worcester D t) 
J E Worcester 

Brighton — 14. 
Samuel Brooks 
Th:idd-us Baldwin 
Stephen D-nia Esq 
Kev J. l.n Foster I) D 
.JM?»jnr BoTtjamin HoUun 
Jfrhn Herruk 
Juc(>l> N Knai p 
Bev Asa I>)man 
Dr Francis Moore 
Goi ham Parsons Esq 
Sfimiiel Pomeroy Esq 
•John Parkman 
Deacon Amos Twi^.g- 
Kev N Worcester 

Waterttwn-^12, 
Tyler Bigelow Esq 
Nathaniel Bemis 
Nalhaaicl Bemis'Esq 
Seth Bemifl 
T^uke Bemis 
Aaron Cla|)p 
Moses Coolgc Esq 
Rev R R Eliot 
SamtieY Hunt 
Dr Walter HunneWell 
Isaac Patten 
Nathaniel R Whitney 

Byficld^li. 
Rev Abiel Abbot 
Benjamin Colmun 

Mot^es Dole 
J>:!Ricl Uule Esq 
John Lee 
Eben . Parsons F.* q 

Bev E I'trlth D D 



Jacob Pearley 
Edwin Parker 
Ebenezer Perkins 
Enoch Tenney 

Newton — V- 
Gen Simon Elliot 
Rev J Grafton 
Rev Wm Greenough 
Rev Jonathan Homer 
Samuel Hyde 
John Kenrick Esq 
John Kiehardson Esq 
Deacon Ebencitr White 
Si;muel Worcester 

Brooklin — 5. 
Deacon Elijah Corey 
Benjamin Goddard 
Divid H)iilop 
James Leeds 
Rev John Prince 

Dedham — 5. 

Rev Joshua Bates 
Re V Wm Cogswel 
Willard Gav Esq 
Hon Samuel Haven 
Dr Jes'e Wheaton 

Roxbury — 5. 
Benjamin Billincs 
Rev Jfe«hn Bradford 
Dr Jolin Bartfett 
Rev Thomas Gray 
Rev E Porter D 1) 

Ckarlestown--^ 
Jacob F.'Ster 
David Goodwin Es."^ 
Rev Isaac Hiird 
■Rev Jcdediah Morse 

Ilingham-^-* 
Rev Henry C(.Iman 
Daniel Kimball 
Caleb Thaxter 

Medford--tS, 
Abner Bartlett Esq 
Rev David Oop)od D D 
Dr. Daniel Swan 

Norton — 8. 
Rev Pitt Clark 
George Leonard ^^icv 



